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PREFACE 


Many  persons  have  contributed  to  the  sum  of  Information  that  Is  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  report.  Although  these  contributions  have  taken  a  number 
of  forms,  each  has  been  critical  to  gaining  a  whollstlc  picture  of 
behavioral  reliability  and  to  projecting  that  picture  onto  the  pages  of 
this  volume. 

We  wish  to  thank  each  of  the  secondary  authors  of  this  report  -  Ed 
Kemery,  Ruth  Kanfer,  John  Kamp,  and  Marly  Cordozo  -  for  their  work  in 
summarizing  a  section  of  the  academic  literature  and  placing  it  in  a 
form  conducive  to  synthesis  of  the  final  product.  We  are  grateful  to 
Meg  Keyes  and  Kristie  Dulaney  for  their  assistance  at  various  points  in 
the  project.  Also,  we  wish  to  thank  each  of  the  representatives  of  the 
organizations  at  which  we  conducted  site  visits.  These  Individuals 
freely  gave  of  their  time  and  supplied  Invaluable  information  as  to  how 
behavioral  reliability  was  handled  in  their  organization.  Thirdly,  we 
wish  to  thank  John  Novak  who  was  so  thorough,  punctual,  and  cooperative 
in  typing  and  assembling  this  report.  John  put  up  with  numerous  re¬ 
visions,  constructed  clear  and  appealing  figures  and  tables,  and  had  a 
sharp  eye  for  detail  that  improved  the  final  product  dramatically. 

Finally,  we  would  like  to  thank  the  representatives  of  Defense  Nuclear 
Agency  -  Mike  Symonds,  Bill  Witter,  and  Joe  Flshburne  -  for  their 
conceptual  contributions  to  the  project.  In  addition,  Mike  Symonds 
deserves  special  recognition  for  his  work  in  gaining  entree  to  the 
organizations  that  participated  in  the  site  visits.  Mike  Symonds  also 
assisted  in  the  interviews  conducted  during  several  site  visits. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTROHUCTION 


I’f  rsdniii' !  rp  1  I  .lb  1  1  i  ty  ,  Hpi-ausp  It  has  Impact  on  virtually  every  area 
of  organizational  effectiveness.  Is  of  great  concern  to  most  organiza¬ 
tions.  It  Is  of  particular  concern  to  organizations  with  employees 
In  "sensitive  duty  positions,"  those  J<ibs  In  which  Inappropriate  be¬ 
havior  may  result  In  especially  undesirable  outcomes.  For  this  reason, 
a  great  amount  of  effort  and  research  has  been  directed  toward  a  better 
understanding  of  the  concept  of  behavioral  reliability  and  how  It  might 
he  maximized.  Behavioral  reliability  broadly  defined  Includes  accepting 
rules  and  regulations,  making  appropriate  decisions  under  stress,  co¬ 
operating  with  otiier  employees,  following  work  directives,  not  acting 
wltliout  tiilnklng,  keeping  otliers  informed  of  problems  or  mistakes, 
and  keeping  vital  Information  confidential.  In  short,  a  highly  re- 
lial)le  employee  displays  beliavlor  tliat  Is  dependable,  that  fits  Into 
the  work  system,  and  tliat  Is  well-adapted  to  stressful  or  changing 
cond 1 t 1 ons . 

By  contrast,  unreliable  employee  behavior  Is  often  Inconsistent,  over¬ 
ly  rigid,  or  Incongruent  wltli  tlie  work  system.  Unreliable  employees 
are  more  prone  to  sucli  behaviors  as  carelessness,  hostility,  tardiness, 
substance  abuse,  or  theft  and  sabotage.  Since  sensitive  duty  positions 
deal  with  materials.  Information,  equipment,  and  other  people  of  un¬ 
usual  Importance,  these  kinds  of  unreliable  behavior  must  be  minimized, 
particularly  in  tliese  positions.  This  report  reviews  the  factors  that 
Influence  reliability,  and  uses  the  resulting  Information  to  make 
relevant  suggestions.  Tlie  report  begins  with  a  brief  overview  of  how 
behavior  in  general  comes  about,  and  the  factors  thought  to  affect  It. 

Human  beliavlor  has  been  said  to  be  the  world's  greatest  puzzle,  a  puz¬ 
zle  characterized  by  multiple  causality  and  complex  Interactions.  Despite 
extensive  researcli,  prediction  of  future  behavior  remains  difficult 
and  proball  I  1 1 s t 1 c .  The  point  of  view  taken  In  this  paper  Is  that  be¬ 
havior  Is  best  explained  by  a  position  that  has  come  to  be  called  Inter¬ 
act  lonism,  In  which  behavior  results  from  the  Interrelationship  be¬ 
tween  tiie  person  and  his/her  surroundings  (Smith,  1973).  Ihls  Implies 
tliat  an  Individual's  beliavlor  Is  not  only  Influenced  by  significant 
features  of  the  environment,  but  also  that  a  person's  unique  blend  of 
attributes  may  lead  him  or  her  to  choose  particular  types  of  environ¬ 
ments  in  which  to  behave.  Also,  the  person's  characteristics  may  lead 
him  or  her  to  choose  thorie  aspects  of  the  environment  that  will  serve 
as  behavioral  cues  (F.ndler  &  Magnusson,  1976).  Thus,  there  la  a  two- 
way  relationship  In  which  a  person's  environment  Influences  his/her 
behavior  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  person's  characteristics  deter¬ 
mine  which  environment  Is  present  and  how  It  may  affect  those  actions. 

In  attempting  to  understand  and  predict  human  behavior,  many  people 
have  emphasized  the  Importance  of  the  person  and  how  personal  character¬ 
istics  influence  behavior.  Many  others  have  argued  In  the  same  way 
for  the  Importance  of  the  environment  and  Its  effect  on  behavior.  While 
It  Is  perhaps  common  sense  to  conclude  that  both  are  Important,  much 
of  the  research  (in  human  behavior  has  Investigated  only  one  at 


a  time  while  ignoring  the  other.  Therefore,  as  this  report  discusses 
tlie  factors  that  Influence  behavior  and  reliability  of  behavior,  it 
does  so  separately  for  person  variables  and  environmental  variables. 
Throughout,  however,  the  Interactlonism  perspective  is  also  ment loner! 
in  an  attempt  to  tie  together  results  from  each  area.  We  be>  witii  a 
brief  historical  overview  of  the  development  of  thought  cone  r.-'r’;;  tlie 
peison,  the  environment,  and  Interactlonism. 

Ihe  Fersi'n.  Tlieorles  of  behavior  that  emphasize  "the  person"  aigue  that 
there  are  important  characteristics  of  each  Individual  that  are  highly 
related  to  how  that  person  behaves.  These  characteristics  not  only 
describe  the  person,  they  can  also  be  used  to  predict  his/her  future 
behavior.  This  point  of  view  has  been  held  for  centuries;  the  first 
formal  statement  of  it  was  based  on  Hippocrates'  theory  of  humors 
(Watson,  1978).  Hippocrates  had  postulated  that  four  humors  -  blood, 
black  bile,  yellow  bile,  and  phlegm  -  made  up  the  constitution  of  the 
human  body,  and  determitied  health  and  disease.  Later,  in  what  is  often 
credited  to  (lalen,  these  humors  came  to  be  associated  with  personality 
characteristics.  A  person  with  a  predominance  of  blood  was  said  to  be 
of  sanguine  (warm-hearted,  volatile)  temperament;  one  with  an  excess  of 
black  bile  was  melancholic  (sad);  yellow  bile  made  the  person  choleric 
(quick  to  anger  and  to  action);  and  a  preponderance  of  phlegm  produced  a 
phlegmatic  (humorous)  individual.  This  theory  was  thus  the  forerunner 
of  what  came  to  be  called  personality  "type"  theory. 

According  to  "type"  theory,  there  exist  a  relatively  small  number  of 
personality  types  that  are  made  up  of  discrete  combinations  of  per¬ 
sonal  characteristics  (Wlllerman,  1979).  Each  individual  is  believed 
t('  fit  one  and  only  one  type.  Sheldon  (19740)  proposed  that  there  exist 
three  of  these  categorizations,  called  somatotypes,  and  that  each  type 
Is  cliaracter ized  by  both  body  build  and  personality.  More  specifically, 
Sheldon  believed  that  there  are:  1)  endomorphs,  who  are  fat,  and  tend 
to  be  complacent  and  love  comfort  and  approval,  2)  mesomorphs,  who  are 
muscular,  and  tend  to  be  assertive,  energetic  and  adventurous,  and 
1)  ectomorphs,  who  are  thin,  and  Introverted,  aloof,  and  self-conscious. 
A  second  well-known  type  theory  was  that  of  Carl  Jung,  whose  1928  book 
"Psychological  Types"  proposed  that  people  were  either  Introverts  or 
extroverts.  Introverts  were  those  who  derived  their  motivation  from 
inner  necessity  and  feelings,  while  extroverts  were  motivated  more  by 
external  factors  such  as  social  relations  (Watson,  1978). 

Although  type  theories  have  a  certain  intuitive  appeal  and  have  been 
Incorporated  to  some  degree  into  everyday  speech  and  thought,  they 
remain  rather  gross  descriptions  of  an  individual's  characteristics, 
and  are  subject  to  numerous  Inconsistencies  and  exceptions.  A  more 
sopblst I  rated  view  of  the  person  has  focused  on  traits,  which  are  fair¬ 
ly  stable  indicators  of  differences  in  people's  behavioral  predisposi¬ 
tions,  but  are  narrower  in  scope  and  more  numerous  than  types.  As 
Allport  (1937)  has  said,  "A  person  can  have  many  traits  but  can  fit 
only  one  type"  (p.  42).  Therefore,  traits  are  better  able  than  types 
to  capture  the  uniqueness  of  each  individual,  the  "relatively  enduring 
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ways  in  which  one  person  differs  from  another"  (Guilford,  1959,  p.  6). 

Note  that  traits  are  described  as  relatively  enduring  -  they  are  thus 
in  contrast  to  states  (suc)i  as  anxiety)  that  characterize  a  person  only 
sporadically  or  for  a  short  time.  Anastasi  (19A8)  has  summed  up  the 
trait  concept  in  the  following  way:  Traits  are  categories  for  the 
orderly  description  of  behavior;  categories  that  are  concerned  with 
the  organization  and  interrelationships  of  behavior,  that  refer  to 
relatively  enduring  characteristics,  and  that  differentiate  an  in¬ 
dividual  from  others,  usually  within  a  cultural  frame  of  reference. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  research  has  been  generated  regarding  psychological 
traits,  including  Investigations  of  the  number  and  structure  of  traits, 
the  measurement  of  individual  differences  on  these  traits,  and  the 
relatlonstilp  of  these  measures  to  later  behavior.  Much  of  the  evidence 
from  this  research  has  supported  the  utility  of  the  trait  approach. 

The  ubiquity  of  traits  as  descriptive  units  has  been  well  documented, 
as  has  the  consistency  of  trait-like  behavior  over  time  and  multiple 
situations.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  also  numerous  researchers  who 
have  concentrated  their  effort  on  the  environment,  thereby  ignoring 
personal  characteristics  just  as  trait  researctiers  have  often  Ignored 
situational  effects. 

Tlie  Environment.  Although  the  environment  has  also  been  widely  viewed 
as  related  to  behavior,  it  historically  has  received  much  less  systematic 
research  than  has  its  trait  counterpart.  Isidor  Chein  wrote  that: 

"Perhaps  one  of  the  outstanding  weaknesses  of  contemporary  psychological 
theory  is  the  relative  neglect  of  the  environment  by  many  of  the  most 
influential  theoretical  viewpoints"  (1954,  p.  115).  Rudolf  Moos,  in 
1973,  added  that:  "Although  most  current  personality  theorists  subscribe 
to  the  belief  that  behavior  is  a  joint  function  of  both  the  person  and 
the  environment,  they  have  until  recently  emphasized  and  studied  person 
variables  while  paying  relatively  less  attention  to  environmental 
variables"  (p.  652).  Within  tlte  last  ten  years,  however,  interest  in 
the  study  of  the  environment  and  its  effect  on  behavior  has  experienced 
something  of  an  awakening.  Stokels  (1978),  in  his  Annual  Review  of 
Psychology  chapter,  reports  that  the  research  literature  on  human  be¬ 
havior  in  relation  to  its  environmental  settings  is  expanding  at  a  stag¬ 
gering  rate.  This  trend  continues  unabated  as  evidenced  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  area's  own  journal.  The  Journal  of  Environmental  Psy¬ 
chology  ,  in  1981 . 

Many  of  the  advocates  of  the  importance  of  tlie  environment  in  determin¬ 
ing  behavior  are  also  adherents  of  the  bchavlorist  school  of  psy¬ 
chology.  According  to  this  point  of  view,  the  environment  is  seen 
as  the  primary  source  of  reinforcement  througli  which  all  behavior  Is 
acquired  and  maintained.  Since  tiie  cues  in  each  environmental  situa¬ 
tion  differ,  an  individual's  beitavior  will  differ  accordingly,  in  order 
to  receive  reinforcement.  Tlierefore,  the  situation  is  seen  as  tlie 
determinant  of  behavior.  Also,  the  situation  is  Important  because 
what  is  reinforcing  for  one  person  may  not  be  reinforcing  for  another. 

Each  situation  must  be  examined  in  order  to  identify  the  potential 
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reinforcers  that  produce  the  environment's  effect  on  each  individual's 
behavior . 


Walter  Mlschel  (cf.  1973)  has  been  among  the  most  outspoken  advocates  of 
the  environmental  position.  As  support  for  his  viewpoint,  he  has  argued 
that  there  actually  is  little  evidence  for  behavioral  consistency, 
consistency  that  Is  required  If  one  la  to  support  a  belief  In  the  trait 
position.  Mlschel  also  argues  that  this  lack  of  behavioral  consistency 
supports  the  Idea  that  different  environments  produce  totally  different 
behaviors.  Although  much  of  Mlschel 's  additional  arguments  are  more  an 
attack  on  the  trait  position  than  a  listing  of  evidence  for  environ¬ 
mental  effects,  there  is  research  that  supports  the  ei  vlronmental  view¬ 
point.  Behavior  modification,  which  involves  reinforcing  desired  be¬ 
haviors  and  withholding  reinforcement  when  undeslred  behaviors  are 
displayed,  has  demonstrated  that  manipulation  of  the  environment  can 
produce  great  changes  In  behavior.  Still  other  evidence  for  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  environment  Is  the  extensive  research  with  stimulus- 
response  models  which  show  the  Impact  of  the  situation  (stimulus)  upon 
behavior . 

Interactlonlsm.  Over  the  last  15-20  years,  a  controversy  has  raged  In 
the  psychological  literature  between  the  trait  adherents  and  the  sltuatlonlst 
advocates.  Although  occasionally  vitriolic,  the  controversy  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  In  bringing  to  light  many  of  the  weaknesses  of  either  position  by 
Itself.  Interestingly,  even  in  tlie  times  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  it  was 
realized  tliat  both  the  person  and  the  environment  must  be  considered  In 
order  to  understand  behavior.  According  to  Shute  (1972),  Aristotle  wrote 
that  "Wltlle  a  thing  comes  to  be  what  It  is  only  in  response  to  the 
environment,  this  response  Itself  Is  directed  and  limited  by  a  poten¬ 
tiality  already  present. . .Natural  things  (including  human  behavior)  both 
come  to  be  and  grow  in  continuous  Interaction  between  the  two  (organism 
and  environment).  But  the  responses  that  are  called  out  by  the  environ¬ 
ment  are  limited  by  a  determinate  potentiality  and  governed  by  the  form 
of  that  which  Is  being  generated  or  growing,"  (p.  286). 

More  recently,  such  theorists  as  Tolman  (1935),  l.ewln  (1935),  and  Murray 
(1938)  have  all  recognized  the  Importance  of  Interactlonlsm.  After  a 
brief  hiatus,  modern  formulations  of  Interactlonlsm  have  appeared  by 
such  authors  as  Bowers  (1973)  and  Block  (1977).  It  appears  today  that 
Interactlonlsm  Is  very  much  In  tune  with  the  Zeitgeist,  and  the  principal 
challenge  facing  It  Is  not  its  conceptual  feasibility  but  rather  how 
best  to  systematically  and  operationally  define  It.  In  the  remainder  of 
this  report,  the  perspective  of  Interactlonlsm  will  be  used  as  the 
unifying  thread  to  explain  why  a  clear  understanding  of  behavioral 
reliability  Is  often  not  achieved.  Because  the  research  cited  Is  often 
not  unified,  however,  each  of  the  major  classes  of  variables  that 
interact  In  producing  behavior  are  discussed  separately.  Thus,  Chapter 
II  deals  in  more  depth  with  the  person  and  the  research  tying  personal 
characteristics  to  behavior. 
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Chapter  III  does  the  same  for  the  environment.  In  Chapter  IV,  the 
concept  of  stress  is  discussed,  how  it  is  influenced  by  both  personal 
characteristics  and  the  environment,  and  what  its  impact  is  on  the 
reliability  of  performance.  Chapter  V  examines  psychosocial  correlates 
of  substance  use  and  abuse,  wliich  is  a  major  concern  for  behavioral 
reliability . 

Primarily,  Chapters  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  are  discussions  of  academic 
research,  research  that  is  mostly  an  examination  of  basic  issues. 
Through-out  these  four  chapters,  however,  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  how 
the  research  results  pertain  to  development  of  an  effective  behavioral 
reliability  program.  By  contrast,  in  Chapter  VI,  a  more  applied 
discussion  of  behavioral  reliability  is  presented,  and  various  reliability 
programs  from  around  the  United  States  are  described  and  evaluated. 
Therefore,  the  following  report  examines  behavioral  reliability  from 
both  an  academic,  more  basic,  viewpoint  and  an  applied,  more  specific, 
perspective.  In  Chapter  VII,  we  draw  upon  both  of  these  sources  of 
Information  in  order  to  form  conclusions  and  propose  a  model  of  an 
optimal  behavior  reliability  program  for  sensitive  duty  positions  in 
organizations . 
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CHAPTER  2 
THE  PERSON 


As  mentioned  In  tlie  overview,  tiie  cliaracterlstlcs  or  traits  of  each 
person  bear  an  intuitive  relatlonsiiip  wltli  tlie  beliavlor  of  that  person. 

For  example,  we  tend  to  think  of  aggressive  persons  as  being  more  apt  to 
engage  In  conflict  and  conscientious  persons  as  more  likely  to  be  on 
time  for  work.  Further,  these  personal  characteristics  are  seen  as 
relatively  stable  over  time  and  across  many  different  types  of  trait¬ 
relevant  situations  Individual  differences  on  these  traits  have  usually 
been  measured  with  self-report  inventories  that  ask  the  respondent  to  indicate 
how  closely  a  trait-related  statement  describes  them.  In  this  section, 
researcli  findings  will  be  summarized  regarding  botli  the  structure  of 
these  trait  measures  and  their  validity  in  predicting  later  behavior.  Three 
major  areas  of  Individual  differences  are  included:  personality,  vocational 
Interests  and  needs,  and  biographical  data.  Each  of  these  areas  Is  non- 
cognitlve  In  nature,  l.e.  they  do  not  specifically  address  differences 
among  persons  In  Intellectual  or  cognitive  ability.  This  restriction  of 
the  discussion  Is  made  because  the  primary  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to 
Illustrate  the  factors  affecting  the  reliability  of  human  performance. 

Willie  cognitive  abilities  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  predictive  of  the 
level  of  performance,  non-cognltlve  predictors  are  better  able  to  forecast 
the  consistency  of  performance. 

The  empirical  evidence  for  this  will  be  given  later,  but  a  simple 
example  may  clarify  the  point.  If  an  Individual  applies  for  a  job  as  an 
engineer,  an  ability  measure  will  Indicate  whether  that  person  has  the 
potential  to  do  the  Job.  If,  however,  we  wish  to  know  how  likely  it  Is 
that  the  Individual  will  actually  do  the  job  day  In  and  day  out,  then 
measures  of  personality,  interests,  and  biographical  experiences  are 
much  more  relevant. 

Personality 

According  to  Allport  (1937),  "Personality  Is  the  dynamic  organization 
within  the  Individual  of  tliose  psychophysical  systems  that  determine  his 
unique  adjustments  to  his  environment"  (p.  48).  Gough  (1976)  points  out 
that  this  definition  recognizes  the  individuality  of  each  person,  the 
Interplay  of  Internal  and  external  forces,  and  the  adaptability  of  the 
system  for  change.  (iperatlonal ly ,  these  components  have  most  often  been 
Inctjrporated  in  personality  traits,  of  which  Allport  and  Odbert's  (1936) 
Investigation  turned  up  over  17,000.  Obviously,  however,  there  is  much 
redundancy  and  narrowness  In  such  a  list  and  so  a  great  amount  of  effort 
has  been  directed  toward  convergence  on  a  smaller  number  of  more  basic 
traits. 


Personality  Structure.  Factor  analytic  work  by  such  Investigators  as 
Cattell  (1950),  Guilford  (1975)  and  French  (1973)  suggested  that  there 
were  between  twenty-four  and  fifty-eight  primary  or  "first-order"  factors 
that  characterize  the  personality  domain.  By  contrast,  Tupes  and  Crlstal 
(1961)  and  Norman  (1963)  found  that  five  basic  dimensions  emerged  from 
their  factor  analysis  of  peer  ratings  and  nominations:  surgency,  emotional 
stability,  agreeableness,  conscientiousness,  and  culture.  These  five 
higher-order  dimensions  have  recently  been  endorsed  by  Goldberg  (1981) 
for  use  In  the  self-report  domain  as  well  as  peer  ratings,  a  conclusion 
supported  by  Hogan  (1983).  Hogan  (1983)  has,  however,  suggested  the 
division  of  the  surgency  factor  Into  Dominance  and  Affiliation,  resulting 
In  six  distinct  dimensions. 

Kamp  and  Hough  (1984)  sought  to  verify  the  utility  of  this  scheme  by 
classifying  each  of  the  146  scales  contained  In  twelve  major  personality 
Inventories  Into  one  of  the  aforementioned  six  dimensions  or  a  miscellaneous 
dimension.  Published  intra-inventory  and  Inter-inventory  correlations 
were  then  used  for  analysis  of  between-category  and  within-category 
correlations.  If  the  taxonomy  is  useful,  wlthln-category  correlations 
should  be  high  and  between-category  correlations  should  be  low.  The 
results  of  this  procedure  are  shown  In  Table  2.1. 


Table  2.1.  Mean  within-category  and  between-category  correlations. 
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It  can  be  seen  that  wi thln-category  correlations  range  from  .33  to  .46 
while  between-category  correlations  are  between  .00  and  .20.  Therefore, 
It  can  be  concluded  that  the  proposed  taxonomy  reasonably  and  quite 
completely  represents  the  domain  of  personality  traits,  at  least  as 
currently  measured. 

Validity .  Five  major  reviews  of  tlie  criterion-related  validity  of 
personality  measures  have  been  undertaken  within  the  last  40  years: 

Ellis  and  Conrad  (1948),  Ghlselll  and  Barthol  (1953),  Gulon  and  Cottier 
(1965),  Ghlselll  (1973),  and  the  Kamp  and  Hough  (1984)  review.  In 
addition  to  being  the  most  current,  the  Kamp  and  Hough  (1984)  review  Is 
very  thorough  and  Includes  hundreds  of  validity  coefficients.  Their 
review  examined  the  validities  of  personality  measures  according  to  the 
aforementioned  taxonomy  of  six  constructs  plus  four  additional  content 
categories  that  fell  outside  the  proposed  taxonomy.  Three  of  these  four 
additional  categories  (Achievement,  Masculinity,  and  Locus  of  Control) 
could  not  be  easily  classified  with  the  more  general  constructs,  while 
the  fourth  category  (Unclassified  Military  Scales)  summarizes  results 
gleaned  from  military  research  that  did  not  provide  enough  Information 
for  adequate  classification  Into  another  category. 


Table  2.2.  Median  criterion-related  validity  coefficients 
for  temperament  predictors  for  all  criterion  categories. 
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Table  2.2  shows  the  ten  predictor  categories,  as  well  as  five  criterion 
categories  in  a  summary  validity  table.  Although  such  a  table  loses  a 
degree  of  information  by  combining  hundreds  of  validities  into  a  much 
smaller  number  of  summary  coefficients,  the  results  do  reflect  the 
levels  of  relationship  that  might  generally  be  expected.  It  can  be  seen 
that  for  educational  criteria.  Achievement  and  Locus  of  Control  predictors 
yield  the  highest  correlations  (.30,  .32)  while  other  predictors  have 
more  modest  relationships.  Persons  high  in  Achievement  are  those  who 
set  high  goals  and  strive  for  excellence,  while  those  high  on  Locus  of 
Cc'ntrol  tend  to  believe  that  their  fate  is  determined  by  their  own 
activities.  Tliese  same  traits  are  also  the  best  predictors  for  both 
training  and  job  proficiency  criteria,  although  the  level  of  correlation 
varies  somewhat. 

The  level  of  the  figures  shown  are,  however,  somewhat  misleading.  As 
Chiselli  and  Barthol  (1953)  found,  the  level  of  validity  of  these  predictors 
may  vary  directly  with  the  occupation  in  which  it  is  calculated.  For 
example,  certain  personality  characteristics  may  be  more  important  in  a 
sales  job  than  in  a  service  job,  while  other  characteristics  show  the 
opposite  relationship.  Thus,  since  many  studies  compute  validities  for 
all  scales  for  several  jobs,  It  is  likely  that  a  predictor’s  high  relationship 
with  these  criteria  in  one  job  is  canceled  out  by  a  low  relationship  in 
another  occupation.  Indeed,  the  summary  values  obtained  by  Ghiselli  and 
Barthol  (1953)  and  Ghiselli  (1973)  are  substantially  higher  than  in  the 
Kamp  and  Hough  (1984)  review,  presumably  because  the  Ghiselli  reviews 
included  only  results  for  personality  predictors  that  appeared  most 
relevant  to  the  job  in  question.  The  Kamp  and  Hough  review  did  not 
follow  that  procedure  since  it  is  fairly  subjective  and  could  lead  to 
overestimation  of  the  relationship.  On  the  other  hand,  Kamp  and  Hough's 
more  conservative  procedure  could  also  have  underestimated  the  actual 
level  of  validity  expected. 

The  job  invol /ement /wi thdrawal  category  in  Table  2.2  Includes  studies 
that  used  as  criteria  job  tenure,  turnover,  military  reenlistment,  and 
absenteeism.  Althougti  only  a  small  number  of  studies  have  been  conducted 
in  this  area,  it  appears  that  measures  of  Adjustment  and  Dependability 
yield  the  liighest  correlations  with  job  involvement/wi thdrawal .  Persons 
high  in  Adjustment  tend  to  be  calm,  relaxed,  and  clieerful,  while  those 
high  in  Dependability  are  conscientious  and  rule-abiding. 

Wliile  Adjustment  and  Dependability  appear  important  in  predicting  job 
invo Ivcment /wi thdrawal ,  they  obtain  much  higher  relationships  when 
predicting  criteria  in  the  adjustment  area.  Adjustment  Includes  those 
aspects  of  work  behavior  that  are  most  relevant  to  a  consideration  of 
personnel  reliability,  such  as  unfavorable  discharge,  delinquency,  and 
substance  abuse.  Measures  of  Achievement,  Dependability  and  Adjustment 
are  not  only  the  best  predictors  of  these  criteria,  they  also  yield  the 
highest  correlations  overall.  In  addition,  these  relationsliips  are 


among  the  best  documented  in  this  domain  since  they  are  based  on  large 
numbers  of  validities.  Therefore,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  highest  level  of  validity  achieved  by  personality  predictors  is  in 
predicting  those  behaviors  most  relevant  to  the  reliability  of  performance, 
i.e.,  unfavorable  discharge,  delinquency  and  substance  abuse.  It  might 
also  be  noted  that  adjustment  criteria  are  typically  the  criteria  that 
are  least  well  predicted  by  cognitive  variables. 

Summary .  Tne  preceding  discussion  of  personality,  its  structure,  and 
the  validity  of  its  measures  has  been  extremely  brief  in  comparison  to 
the  vast  amount  of  literature  compiled  on  these  topics  over  the  last 
several  decades.  As  such,  it  has  been  intended  as  a  broad  overview  of  a 
complex  and  heterogeneous  area.  Nevertheless,  a  number  of  salient 
conclusions  stand  out  with  respect  to  an  understanding  of  the  role  of 
personality  in  the  reliability  of  human  performance.  First,  there 
appears  to  be  reasonable  consensus  that  the  personality  domain  can  be 
represented  by  a  taxonomy  of  six  dimensions  that  are  distinct  and  fairly 
independent.  Second,  these  dimensions,  as  well  as  a  few  additional 
content  categories,  are  predictive  of  a  wide  range  of  criteria  of  Interest, 
although  these  relationships  are  often  moderated  by  job  type.  Finally, 
personality  measures  seem  to  have  their  greatest  predictive  power  when 
applied  to  adjustment  criteria,  those  same  criteria  that  are  most  Important 
for  the  reliability  of  behavior.  This  finding,  which  is  important  in 
its  own  right,  gains  additional  significance  when  it  is  noted  that 
cognitive  variables  rarely  are  predictive  of  these  criteria,  and  other 
non-cognitive  predictors  such  as  vocational  interests  typically  yield 
more  modest  correlations  with  adjustment.  Before  closing  this  discussion 
of  personality,  it  is  noted  that  Chapter  V  provides  a  more  in-depth 
discussion  of  the  prediction  of  substance  abuse  through  personality. 

Thus,  Chapter  V  describes  additional  research  on  personality  prediction 
as  applied  to  this  critical  variable  in  performance  unreliability. 

Vocational  Interests 

E.  K.  Strong,  perhaps  the  most  recognized  researcher  in  Interest  assessment, 
defines  interest  in  the  following  ways:  "Interest  is  a  response  of 
liking  ...  an  aspect  of  behavior"  (19A3,  pp.  6,  8).  Interests  "point  to 
what  the  individual  wants  to  do,  they  are  reflections  of  what  he  considers 
satisfying;"  "Interests  may  be  conceived  of  as  a  single  expression,  a 
general  tendency,  or  the  score  on  an  Interest  inventory,"  (1943,  p. 

19).  It  is  the  last  of  these,  the  interest  inventory,  that  has  received 
the  most  investigation  witiiln  the  domain,  and  from  which  the  structure 
of  the  area  has  evolved. 


Table  2.3.  The  relation  of  Roe's  occupational  categories 
to  the  factors  fron  selected  factor  analyses. 
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Interests  Structure.  As  mentioned,  the  interest  inventory  played  a 
large  part  In  tite  research  Into  the  structure  of  Interests,  principally 
through  factor  analysis  of  these  early  1  ..ventor les ,  Investigations  by 
researchers  such  as  Ihiirstone  in  the  early  1930s  and  Strong  (1943)  were 
followed  up  by  others  Including  a  major  factor  analysis  by  Guilford, 

Glir Istlanson ,  bond,  and  Sutton  (1954).  The  results  of  several  of  these 
efforts  have  been  presented  by  Roe  (1956)  in  terms  of  her  own  classification 
and  are  shown  in  Table  2.3.  It  can  be  seen  that  despite  quite  different 
Investigations  by  several  authors  over  twenty-plus  years,  there  is 
striking  cor responilence  in  the  results.  In  addition,  Roe's  (1956) 
r 1 assl f lea t ion  of  eight  categories  of  vocational  Interests  was  found  to 
have  a  circular  arrangement,  an  idea  that  was  a  precursor  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  by  Holland  (1966,  1973)  of  a  hexagonal  model  of  interests. 

Holland  (1973)  summarizes  his  model  as  follows: 

1)  In  our  culture,  most  perstnis  can  be  categorized  as  one  of 
six  types:  realistic,  investigative,  artistic,  social, 
enterprising  or  conventional. 

2)  Tltere  are  six  kinds  of  environments:  realistic,  investigative, 
artistic,  social,  enterprising  or  conventional. 

3)  People  search  for  environments  that  will  let  them  exercise 
their  skills  and  abilities,  express  their  attitude  and 
values,  and  take  on  agreeable  problems  and  roles. 

I  I 


yy 


4)  A  person's  behavior  Is  determined  by  an  Interaction  between 
his  personality  and  the  characteristics  of  his  environment. 


The  relationships  among  the  six  types  and  environments  can  be 
illustrated  by  a  hexagon  as  diagrammed  below: 


REAL  .46  INT 


Source.  Hodand.  J.L..  ^Vhilm.•y.  D.R..Col<.  N.S..  and  Richards.  J.M..  It.  An 
cmpuical  occupational  cbisilicalton  Uciivcd  Icom  a  Ihcoiy  ol  pcitunaliiy  and 
intended  for  praettee  and  tewatch.  ACT  Rcvcarch  Report  No.  V).  Iowa  City: 
The  American  College  Teattnj  Ptopam.  1969.  Reprinted  with  per- 

uission. 


Figure  1.  A  hexagonal  model  for  defining  the  psychological 
resemblances  among  types  and  environments  and  their  Interactions. 


AUIiiMi);h  lloll.iiiil  refers  to  Ills  model  as  one  of  personality,  It  has  been 
Investigated  almost  excltisively  In  the  Interests  literature.  Two  recent 
large  scale  reviews  (Walsh,  1979;  Holland,  Magoon  and  Spokane,  1981) 
report  that  over  three  hundred  empirical  studies  regarding  the  theory 
have  been  conducted  and  that  the  basic  person-environment  typology  has 
been  strongly  supporteil.  In  addition,  the  model  has  been  widely  applied 
for  such  purposes  as  foc^ising  Interest  inventory  construction  and  vocational 
guidance.  It  does  appear  that  Holland's  minlel  suffers  from  such  weaknesses 
as  Ignoring  occupational  level  and  would  benefit  from  greater  specificity 
of  constructs,  but  overall  It  must  be  considered  among  the  most  successful 
conceptualizations  of  a  domain  within  the  psychological  literature. 


-  .1 
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A  related  but  less  well-knowu  tbeoiy  of  vucatlonal  behavior  is  called 
the  Theory  of  Work  Adjustment  (TWA)  (bawls,  Lofqulst  and  Weiss,  1968), 

Also  based  on  the  Idea  of  person-environment  fit,  the  TWA  postulates 
that  there  are  individual  dlfferenres  in  vocational  needs  such  as  for 
security  or  rccognit loi\.  In  order  to  maximize  job  satisfaction  and 
tenure,  these  needs  should  be  matched  with  the  occupational  relnforcers 
that  are  available  In  the  work  environment.  The  empirical  research 
underlying  the  theory  is  impressive  as  Holland,  Magoon,  and  Spokane  (1981) 
write:  "The  Minnesota  work  (TWA)  is  one  of  only  a  few  programmatic 

efforts  to  comprehend  a  major  element  of  vocational  life.  Both  practitioners 
and  researchers  can  benefit  from  a  reading  of  perhaps  the  most  analytical 
and  hard-headed  analysis  of  person-job  Interactions"  (p,  297). 

Validity.  The  criterion-related  validity  of  Interest  Inventories  had  not 
been  systematically  ai\d  comprehensively  summ.arlzcd  before  the  Barge  and 
I'.ougii  (1983a)  review  was  undertaken.  This  review  surveyed  the  results  of 
over  100  Independent  studies  and  will  again  be  summarized  by  criterion 
category.  Perhaps- the  most  frequently  and  completely  documented  relationship 
within  this  literature  Is  that  between  interests  and  occupational  membership 
(tenure  in  an  occupation).  This  relationship  has  been  demonstrated  In  the 
following  ways:  1)  Scores  on  the  occupational  scales  of  interest  Inventories 
generally  differ  by  about  two  standard  deviations  between  members  of  that 
occupation  and  people  In  general;  2)  members  of  an  occupation  typically  score  2  1/2 
standard  deviations  higher  on  their  own  scale  than  on  other  occupational 
scales;  and  3)  tlie  hit  rate,  or  percentage  of  people  who  have  a  "good" 

(McArthur,  195''*)  correspondence  between  their  Interest  scores  and  the 
occupation  they  ultimately  enter.  Is  approximately  50%. 

The  confluence  of  this  evidence,  taken  together  with  the  fact  that 
many  of  tliese  predictive  studies  included  follow-up  periods  of  up  to 
twenty  years,  provides  striking  support  for  the  pred Ic t Iveness  and 
stability  of  vocational  interests.  It  also  has  profound  implications 
for  personnel  reliability.  Since  at  least  50%  of  people  continue  over  many 
years  in  occupations  that  are  highly  associated  with  their  measured  Interests, 
then  Interests  have  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  powerful  tool  In  predicting 
wlilch  job  applicants  are  likely  to  be  satisfied  and  stable  employees  in 
a  given  job  or  Jobs.  In  addition.  Interests  are  useful  predictors  of  a  range 
of  other  criteria. 

Correlational  results  for  tliese  remaining  criterion  categories  are  shown 
in  Table  2. A.  Note  that  for  training  proficiency,  job  Involvement/ 
satisfaction,  and  Job  proficiency,  the  median  validities  are  nearly  all 
In  the  mid-, 20s  to  low  ,30s.  This  suggests  that  vocational  interests 
are  clearly  related  to  nearly  all  aspects  of  work  behaviors.  In  addition, 
these  results  are  based  on  quite  a  large  number  of  studies  and  substantial 
sample  sizes,  suggesting  a  good  degree  of  conf.  once. 
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Summ^rjf.  Individual  differences  in  Interests  are  among  the  most  stable 
personal  characteristics  found  in  human  behavior.  In  fact,  Campbell 
(1971)  reports  that  after  age  twenty-five,  people's  interests  change 
very  little.  lie  supports  this  assertion  by  presenting  the  interest 
Inventory  profiles  of  several  groups  for  test-retest  periods  of  up  to 
thirty-eight  years  and  noting  their  striking  similarities  over  time. 
Perhaps  because  of  this  remarkable  stability.  Interest  Inventories  are 
able  to  predict  an  Individual's  occupational  membership  over  long  periods. 
These  Inventories  are  also  able  to  predict  most  other  job-related  criteria 
Including  Job  satisfaction  and  performance  in  training. 

Therefore,  In  terms  of  personnel  reliability,  an  individual's  Interests 
are  of  clear  Importance.  An  employee  who  works  on  a  job  that  is  to 
his/her  Interest  Is  more  likely  to  be  satisfied,  to  perform  consistently, 
and  to  stay  In  that  occupation  for  lengthy  periods.  Also,  such  an 
employee  Is  presumably  easier  to  motivate  and  less  susceptible  to  such 
behaviors  as  absenteeism  or  Irritation  with  the  work  itself.  The  final 
non-cogn 1 t 1 ve  topic  area  to  be  discussed  is  also  related  to  personnel 
reliability  but  the  relationship  Is  more  direct  since  it  considers  the 
frequency  of  similar  behavior  In  the  past. 


Biographical  Data 


Perliaps  the  most  common  axiom  applied  to  attempts  to  understand  human 
behavior  is  that  past  behavior  Is  the  best  predictor  of  future  behavior. 
Examples  of  this  are  so  commonplace  In  everyday  life  that  It  Is  difficult 
to  envision  a  situation  In  which  behavior  would  be  predicted  that  had 
no  analogue  in  previous  behavior.  Further,  the  quality  of  this  prediction 
is  thought  to  be  a  function  of  the  degree  of  correspondence  between  the  past 
behavior  and  the  future  behavior.  An  excellent  example  of  this  rationale 
is  the  relationship  between  grade  point  average  in  high  school  (past  behavior) 
and  in  college  (future  behavior).  Since  they  share  many  common  components 
such  as  study  habits,  aptitude,  and  academic  interest,  there  is  a  high  degree 
of  correspondence  between  the  predictor  space  and  the  criterion  space. 

Thus,  one  would  expect  to  observe  a  high  degree  of  relationship  In  the 
two  grade  point  averages,  an  expectation  that  has  been  repeatedly 
confirmed  (Freeberg,  1967).  Also,  to  the  extent  that  the  predictor 
space  differs  from  the  criterion  space,  the  observed  relationship 
Is  expected  to  be  lower. 


B  iodat_a_Sj_r^K'J.ut;^c.  Historically,  much  of  the  effort  within  the  biodata 
domain  lias  proceeded  with  little  or  no  consideration  of  the  basic 
dimensions  of  biographical  Information.  Instead,  l  lie  emphasis  in  this 
area  has  largely  been  on  "blindly"  empirical  prediction  of  criteria. 

A  noteworthy  exception  to  this  trend,  however,  has  been  the  work  of 
Owens  and  his  colleagues  wlio,  on  the  basis  of  several  factor  analyses 


over  a  10-year  period,  have  concluded 
to  rei'resent  the  biodata  domain: 

11a  l_es 

Warmth  of  Parental  Re  la  t  Unisli  1  p 
Intel  1 ec t ua I  Ism 
Academic  Ac  Ir  lev  emeu  t 
S(’cial  Introversion 
Scientific  Interest 
Socioeconomic  Status 
Aggress  1 veness/ Independence 
Parental  Control  vs.  Freedom 
Positive  Academic  Attitude 
S  I  li  1  Ing  I'r  Ic  t  Icni 
Religious  Activity 
Athletic’  Interest 
Social  Desirability 


that  the  following  ‘‘actors  appear 

Females 

Warmth  of  Maternal  Relationship 
Social  I.eadershlp 
Academic  Achievement 
Parental  Control  vs.  Freedom 
Cu 1 tura 1 -LI lerary  Interests 
Scientific  Interest 
Soclcrec-onomlc  Status 
Expression  of  Negative  Emotions 
Athletic  Participation 
Feelings  of  Social  Inadequacy 
Ad  just  merit 

I’c'pularity  Witli  t)|iposite  Sex 
Positive  Acadc'mic  Altitude 
Wattnih  of  Paternal  Relationship 
Social  Maturity 


Thp  genera  I  i  7.ahi  1  ity  atui  tempc'ral  siabltily  of  this  factor  structure 
has  been  supported  further  by  work  by  Kberhardt  and  Muchlnsky  (J982) 
and  Ileiner  and  Owens  (1982),  although  more  strongly  for  males  tlian 
f  cma 1 es. 

Owens  (19f)8)  has  a  1  s(3  formulated  a  conceptual  model  that  characterizes 
liow  biographical  Information  might  be  used  in  gaining  further  under¬ 
standing  Into  behavioral  development  and  prediction. 

This  model,  termed  the  deve 1 opmen t - i nt egra t fve  model.  Is  shown  below; 


Concurrent  Goto  L  H  defined 


Figure  2.  The  development-integrative  model. 
(Reprinted  with  permission.) 


Basically,  the  model  fosters  the  development  of  relatively  homogeneous 
subgroups  <11  ['eople  that  are  based  on  the  subgroup  members'  similarity 
In  life  history  (biodata)  as  well  as  other  char  .act  er  i  st  Ic  s .  When  these 
subg,roups  have  been  we  I  1 -lief  I  ned  through  field  and  experimental  studies, 
then  predictions  can  easily  be  made  about  the  beh.avlor  of  members  of  a 
subgroup  .and  also  .about  newly  assessed  Indlvldu.als  on  the  basis  of  their 
similarity  to  a  subgroup. 

Valldit,  A1  t  lioiu'.li  as  mruitioin'il  the  structure  of  the  blorlata  domain 

has  lecelvt..  little  .rtteutlon  relative  to  other  dom.ains,  the  criterion-related 

validity  of  bio.,,  "dilcal  Information  Is  among  the  best  associated  with 

auv  predictor  area.  '  oso  two  ol>ser v.al  l ons  may  In  fact  hr'  related, 

siiuf  ,a  1  1  f  ('  blst<'tv  even,  'ften  pertains  to  many  personal  <  ha  r  ac  t  er  l  st  ic  s 

s  I  Till  1  t  aueous  I  y  .  iberefore,  the  life  hlstorv  eveirt  would  llkelv  be 

dilfi(ult  to  1  lasslfv  .r<-cot(ling  t('  some  conreptu.al  structure,  but  would 

also  t  <’0(1  to  bo  hlgjilv  predict  ive  of  si.c'lar  complex  behavior  Itr  a  rel.ated 

sltiKitlon.  1  he  (  1 1  e  t  1  ('ll- r  e  1  a  t  ed  vallditle,  'if  thes<’  predictions  are 

ai-.aiu  dls.ussed  bv  criterion  categorv. 


Table  2.5.  Median  criterion-related  validity  coefficients 
for  biodata  predictors. 
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Table  2.5,  which  Is  from  the  review  by  Barge  and  Hough  (1983b),  summarizes 
the  results  of  nearly  100  Independent  correlational  studies  of  the 
relationship  between  biodata  Items  and  Job  criteria.  With  regard  to  the 
first  criterion  category  of  training  proficiency,  the  median  validities 
are  around  the  mid  .20s  to  low  .30s,  and  except  for  the  two  studies 
using  combination  criteria,  the  sample  sizes  are  quite  good.  Similar 
levels  of  validity  are  found  In  the  job  Involvement  and  job  proficiency 
studies,  Illustrating  not  only  the  robustness  of  these  findings,  but 
also  that  the  preponderance  of  Investigation  has  been  with  these  two 
criterion  areas.  Finally,  the  job  adjustment  category  shows  correlations 
In  the  mid  to  low  .20a,  although  It  Includes  only  six  Investigations. 

Summary .  The  validity  levels  found  by  the  nearly  100  studies  summarized 
in  this  review  show  that  biographical  data,  like  vocational  interests, 
have  a  consistent  and  stable  relationship  with  a  range  of  job  criteria. 
Median  validities  generally  were  In  the  mid  .203  to  low  .308,  although 
Individual  studies  reported  values  ranging  from  .00  to  .70.  The  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  studies  used  job  Involvement  and  job  proficiency 
as  criteria,  but  training  proficiency  was  also  utilized  In  twenty  studies. 
Only  six  studies  looked  at  biodata's  relationship  with  job  adjustment 
criteria,  the  category  In  which  personality  obtained  its  best  predictive 
power.  Nevertheless,  It  seems  likely  that  just  as  past  behaviors  are 
good  predictors  of  future  job  proficiency,  so  they  are  of  future  job 
adjustment . 


Integration  -  The  Person 


This  relatively  brief  overview  of  the  characteristics  of  the  person  has 
attempted  to  show  the  way  In  which  various  traits  have  been  structured 
and  also  how  they  relate  to  job  behaviors  of  interest.  As  these  characteristics 
have  been  discussed,  it  Is  apparent  that  the  person  can  be  viewed  from  a 
number  of  different  perspectives  such  as  through  their  unique  personality, 
Interests,  or  prior  behavior  and  experiences.  These  perspectives  are 
distinct  but  also  Inter-related.  Further,  these  perspectives  have  been 
Investigated  differently  and  to  differing  degrees. 


Therefore,  In  order  to  optimally  select  for  and  monitor  reliable  per¬ 
formance,  each  of  the  areas  discussed  should  be  utilized.  Personality 
characteristics  are  highly  related  to  an  Individual's  Job  adjustment 
and  how  likely  that  person  Is  to  engage  In  substance  abuse,  delinquency, 
or  other  unreliable  and  dischargeable  behaviors.  Vocational  interests 
are  among  the  most  stable  of  personal  characteristics  and  predict  an 
Individual's  occupational  membership  over  long  periods  of  time.  Finally, 
biodata  is  the  best  of  the  three  at  predicting  Job  proficiency  criteria, 
and  like  vocational  Interests,  Is  related  to  all  other  Job  aspects 
as  well.  Thus,  each  of  the  areas  Is  different  and  each  is  also  com¬ 
plementary  In  providing  a  well-rounded  and  useful  view  of  the  person. 

As  argued  In  the  Introduction,  however,  the  person  is  only  one  aspect 
of  tlie  Interaction  that  produces  behavior. 


t 


CHAPTER  3 
THE  ENVIRONMENT 


In  the  Introduction  to  this  report,  it  was  pointed  out  that  tlie  environment 
has  traditionally  received  less  research  than  lias  the  person.  It  was 
also  noted  tliat  more  recently  researcli  regarding  the  environment  has 
experienced  sometliing  of  an  upsurge.  This  greater  appreciation  of  the 
importance  of  environmental  effects  for  beliavlor  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  desire  to  make  more  manageable  tlie  complexity  and  number  of  environmental 
variables  under  study.  Tlierefore,  in  order  to  Impose  some  structure  on 
tills  area,  we  will  first  discuss  the  various  taxonomies  tiiat  have  been 
proposed  to  classify  environmental  effects. 

Taxonomies  of  the  Environment 

Tiie  environment  in  which  humans  function  is  extremely  complex,  far  too 
complex  to  be  envisioned  as  one  monolithic  stimulus  that  forms  the  basis 
for  stimulus-response  behavior.  Thus,  environmental  taxonomies  provide  a 
more  fine-grained  structure  of  environmental  variables,  as  well  as 
organizing  these  variables  into  reasottably  distinct  categories.  Through 
such  taxonomic  effort,  the  situational  cliaracter 1st Ics  that  facilitate 
or  constrain  behavior  should  be  more  clearly  pinpointed.  Among  the 
first  of  these  efforts  was  that  of  Henry  Murray  (1938).  Murray  described 
the  environment  in  terms  of  the  "press"  that  Influence  which  behaviors 
are  most  likely  to  occur,  lie  also  drew  an  Important  distinction  between 
the  factors  In  the  objective  environment  (alpha  press)  and  the  factors 
in  the  individual's  perception  of  that  environment  (beta  press).  Since 
tliese  two  may  be  quite  different,  the  distinction  remains  very  important 
for  such  endeavors  as  job  redesign  or  changing  an  organization's  culture. 
Murray's  taxonomy,  however,  was  of  a  highly  clinical  nature  and  appears 
to  apply  more  to  the  environments  of  his  psychotherapy  clients  than  to 
more  typical  and  generalized  environments. 

A  second  significant  effort  toward  characterizing  the  environment  came 
from  the  work  of  Sells  (1963).  Compared  to  that  of  Murray,  Sells' 
taxonomy  appears  both  more  comprehensive  and  less  clinically  oriented. 

The  taxonomy,  wlilch  is  shown  below,  is  often  cited  as  among  the  best 
early  efforts  in  this  area  and  a  useful  scheme  for  guiding  later 
conceptions  of  the  environment. 


Sells  (1963) 


Natural  aspects  of  environment 
Crav  i  ty 
Heather 
Terra  In 

Natural  resources 
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Man-made  aspects  of  environment 
Social  organization 
Social  institutions 
Social  norms 

Description  of  task-problem,  situation  and  setting 
Focal  task  situation 
Individual's  relation  to  situation 
Other  persons 
Physical  cliaracter  ist  ics 

Externally  referenced  individual  cliaracter  ist  ics 
15  io  1  og  ica  1  1  y  defined  factors 
Socially  defined  factors 

Relatively  referenced  individual  characteristics 
Togetherness  situat  ions 
Group  situations 

A  third  major  development  in  categorizing  the  environment  was  an  outline 
developed  by  Moos  (1973).  Since  iloos'  taxonomy  has  been  perhaps  the 
most  widely  accepted  and  also  because  it  is  well-delineated  and  documented, 
it  is  described  in  somewhat  more  detail.  Moos  (1973)  lists  six  major 
methods  by  which  characteristics  of  environments  have  been  related  to 
indices  of  human  functioning: 

1.  Ecolc'gical  dimensions  which  include  both  geographical-meteoro¬ 
logical  and  architectural-physical  design  variables; 

2.  Behavior  settings  that  examine  both  molar  behavior  and  the 
ecological  context  in  which  it  occurs  (cf.  Barker,  1968); 

3.  Dimensions  of  organizational  structure  such  as  size  and  control 
St  rue  ture ; 

4.  Personal  and  behavioral  characteristics  of  the  mileau  inhabitants 
that  define  the  environment's  characteristics; 

5.  Psychosocial  characteristics  and  organizational  climate  including 
relationship,  personal  development,  and  system  dimensions; 

6.  Functional  or  reinforcement  pro|)ertics  of  environments  that 
influence  behavior  through  the  reward  contingencies  available. 

It  can  be  seen  that  Moos'  six  categories  are  non-exclusive,  overlapping, 

.and  mutually  interrelated.  Nevertheless,  the  scheme  does  impose  a 
certain  order  upon  the  plethora  of  environmental  variables,  and  is 
helpful  in  focusing  attention  upon  the  most  relev.ant  aspects  of  the 
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environment  for  a  particular  purpose.  Ilext,  the  remaining  seven  taxonomies 
will  be  presented  and  briefly  discussed.  Where  appropriate,  their 
relationship  with  the  Moos'  categories  will  be  discussed. 

One  well-researched  taxonomy  of  the  environment  that  closely  fits  a  Moos 
category  is  that  of  the  Theory  of  Work  Adjustment  (Dawis,  Lofquist,  & 

Weiss,  1968).  In  this  approach,  the  work  environment  is  seen  as  composed 
of  a  set  of  stimulus  conditions  that  serve  as  reinforcers  for  people  in 
that  environment.  A  listing  of  21  such  reinforcers  has  been  developed, 
and  a  job  or  environment  may  be  diameter ized  in  terms  of  its  relationship 
to  eacli  reinforcer  in  what  is  called  an  occupational  reinforcer  pattern. 

The  taxonomy,  wliich  is  listed  below,  corresponds  closely  to  Moos'  Category 
6 . 


Tlieory  of  Work  Adjustment  (1968) 
Occup.at ional  Reinforcers 


Ability  Utilization 

Achievement 

Activity 

Advancement 

Autlior  ity 

Company  Policies 

Compensat ion 

Co-workers 

Creat  iv  ity 

Independence 

Moral  Values 


Recognit ion 
Responsibility 
Security 
Social  Service 
Social  Status 

Supervision-human  relations 

Supervision-technical 

Variety 

Working  Conditions 
Autonomy 


Another  well-researched  environmental  characterization  stems  from  work 
by  Insel  and  Moos  (1974).  Through  extensive  study  of  eight  different 
environments  (psychiatric  wards,  community  psycliiatric  treatment  programs, 
correctional  institutions,  military  basic  training,  university  student 
residences,  junior  and  senior  high  school  classrooms,  work  environments, 
and  social,  therapeutic  and  decision-making  groups),  three  broad  categories 
were  developed,  along  with  17  sub-dimensions.  Further,  Insel  and  Moos 
(1974)  analyzed  environmental  inventories  developed  by  eight  other 
investigators  and  found  that  their  three  broad  categories  could  reasonably 
and  adefjuately  account  for  the  environmental  dimensions  in  these 
instruments.  The  Insel  and  Moos  (1974)  taxonomy  is  given  below. 

Insel  &  Moos  (1974) 


Relat ionship 

I nvol voment-af  f  i  1  iat  ion 
Spoil  tane  i  ty-expressivencss 
Support 
Cohesiveness 
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Personal  Development 

Autonomy-Independence 
Practical  Orientation 
Personal  problem  orientation 
Anger  and  Aggression 
Competition 
Intellectuality 

Traditional  social  orientation 

System  maintenance  and  system  change 
Order  and  organization 
Clarity 
Control 

Physical  comfort 
Work  pressure 
Innovation 


As  a  companion  to  the  Insel  and  Moos  taxonomy,  iloos  (1981)  has  published 
the  Work  Environment  Scale  (WES)  in  order  to  measure  the  psychosocial 
environments  (Moos  Category  5)  of  different  types  of  work  settings. 
Althougli  the  WES  scales  differ  slightly  from  the  dimensions  of  the 
Insel  and  Moos  taxonomy,  they  are  quite  similar  as  shown  below. 

Work  Environment  Scale  (1981) 

Relationship  Dimensions 

1.  Involvement 

2.  Peer  Cohens  ion 

3.  Supervisor  Support 

Personal  Crowth  Dimensions 

A.  Autonomy 

5.  Task  Orientation 

6.  Work  Pressure 

System  Maintenance  and  System  Change  Dimensions 

7 .  Clarity 

8.  Control 

9.  Innovation 

10.  Pliyslcal  Comfort 

Tlie  remaining  taxonomies  are  similar  to  the  WES  and  reflect  the  increasing 
current  empiiasis  on  the  perceived  and  psycliosoc  ial  environment,  similar 
to  what  Murray  had  termed  "beta  press"  nearly  50  years  ago.  These 
efforts  appear  to  center  around  the  import.ance  of  the  organizational 


climate  and  the  perception  of  the  environment’s  constraints.  In  so 
doing,  they  tend  to  draw  from  several  of  Moos*  six  categories  while 
simultaneously  focusing  on  tlie  impact  of  tlie  environment  for  the  individual's 
work  performance.  They  are  thus  very  much  taxonomies  of  the  work  environ¬ 
ments  as  opposed  to  a  more  general  environment. 

Peters,  O'Connor,  &  Rudolf  (1980) 


Job-related  information 
Tools  and  equipment 
Materials  and  supplies 
budgetary  support 

Required  services  and  help  from  others 
Task  preparation 
Time  availability 
Physical  environment 

Uunnctte  (198J) 


Time  Span  of  Discretion 
Cognitive  workload 
Social  workload 
Physical  workload 
Physical  environment 

Reinforcing  Properties  of  Job  or  Work  Place 
Autliorlty  relationships  (upward) 

Authority  relationships  (doxmward) 

Role  conflicts 

Seriousness  of  consequences  of  ineffective  performance 


Borman,  Roberson,  &  Rose  (1984) 

Opportunity  to  galn/malntaln  job  skill 

Tools /Equipment /Resources 

Workload/T ime 

Perceived  Job  Importance 

Physical  working  conditions 

Job  relevant  authority 

Ability  utilization 

Job  change 


>  Constraints 


i 


Discipline 
Recognl t ion/ rewards 
Sensitivity /Support-Personal 
Sensitivity /Support- Job  related 
Leader  or  Peer  Role  Models 


Cl Imate 


Schneider  (1984) 


PRODUCTION 

1. 

Job  uncertainty  (frequency  of  exceptions  included) 

ISSUES 

2. 

Task  structure  (including  rules  and  procedures 
for  doing  task) 

3. 

Task  involvement 

MAINTENANCE 

4. 

Equipment  (availability,  appropriateness. 

ISSUES 

n>a  intenance) 

5. 

Personnel  (training) 

6 . 

Physical  Environment 

7. 

Social izat ion 

8. 

Rewards 

M\NAGERIAL 

9. 

Goal  clarity/conflict/level 

ISSUES 

10. 

Rules  and  Procedures 

11. 

Intergroup  Coordination 

12. 

Workload 

13. 

Feedback 

SUPPORT 

14. 

Information  availability/ accuracy 

15. 

Interunit  cooperation 

Over  the  past  several  pages,  ten  differing  taxonomies  of  the  environment 
have  been  presented,  taxonomies  that  differ  in  both  scope  and  focus, 
in  order  to  synthesize  from  these  previous  efforts  an  environmental 
taxonomy  that  was  comprehensive,  but  yet  focused  on  the  most  important 
elements  of  the  work  environment,  the  six  categories  proposed  by  Moos 
(1973)  were  again  reviewed.  As  part  of  the  present  review,  a  new 
taxonomy  was  developed  around  the  following  three  categories:  organizational 
structure,  functional  or  reinforcement  properties,  and  psychosocial 
characteristics/organizational  climate.  The  remaining  three  Moos  dimensions 
were  do-emphasized,  since  their  relevant  characteristics  were  highly 
redundant  with  sub-dimensions  of  the  categories  included  or  else  were  not 
relevant  to  the  typical  work  environment.  For  example,  the  ecological  dimensions 
such  as  weather  and  topography  are  not  very  relevant  to  the  vast  majority 
of  work  environments  and  to  the  extent  tliat  they  are,  the  dimension  is 
addressed  by  tlie  reinforcement  properties  of  "physical  comfort."  The 
new  synthesized  taxonomy  is  sliown  below. 

I.  Psychosocial  Characteristics/Organizational  Climate 


A. 

Relat  ionsliip  Dimensions 

1. 

Involvement 

2. 

Peer  Cohesion 

3. 

Supervisor  Supptirt 

B.  Personal  Growth  Dimensions 

1.  Autonomy 

2.  Task  Orientation 

3.  Work  Pressure 

C.  System  Maintenance  and  System  Cliange 

1.  Clarity 

2.  Control 

3.  Innovation 

4.  Physical  comfort 

II.  Reinforcement  Properties 

A.  Achievement 

B.  Safety 

C.  Comfort 

D.  Status 

E.  Altruism 

F.  Autonomy 

III.  Organizational  Structure/Constraints 

A.  Structure 

1.  Size  of  organization 

2.  Centralization 

3.  Organizational  levels 

4.  Cine  and  staff  hierarchies 

5.  Span  of  control 

6.  Shape;  tall  or  flat 

7.  Size  of  unit 

B.  Constraints 

1.  (Cognitive  workload 

2.  Social  workload 

3.  Pliysical  workload 

4.  Availability  of  information 

5.  Availability  of  ecjuipmcnt  and  supplies 

6.  Availability  of  help  from  others 

7.  Availability  of  t  ra  in  in;>,/sk  i  1 1  maintenance 

S.  Job  I'hang.e 

9.  Job  uncertainty 


As  metit  loiieil ,  tlie  taxdiiomy  has  three  main  parts,  each  corresponding 
to  a  Moos  category.  The  first  category,  psychosocial  characteristics/ 
organizational  climate.  Is  Identical  t«)  the  dimensions  of  the  Work 
Environment  Scale  (1981)  that  was  mentioned  earlier  and  Is  based  on 
extensive  empirical  Investigation  by  Moos  and  his  colleagues  at  Stanford 
University.  This  category  also  has  the  advantage  of  being  subdivided  into 
the  three  more  general  dimensions:  relationship,  personal  growth, 
and  system  maintenance  and  system  change.  Insel  and  Moos  (197A)  have 
shown  these  to  reasonably  and  adequately  account  for  all  aspects  of 
organizational  climate,  and  have  further  shown  the  striking  correspondence 
between  these  dimensions  and  those  of  other  Investigators  such  as 
.Stern  (1970). 

The  second  main  category,  reinforcement  properties.  Includes  six  sub- 
dimensions  that  were  derived  from  clustering  the  Theory  of  Work  Adjustment 
occupational  reinforcers  (Dawls,  Lofqulst,  llenly,  &  Rounds,  1979/1982). 
These  broader  reinforcement  dimensions  are  based  on  the  following  clusters 
of  the  21  occupational  relnforcers: 

1.  Ach  levemetit :  Includes  Autliorlty  and  Achievement 

2.  Safety:  Company  Policies,  Supervision  -  Human  Relations, 
and  Supervision  -  Teclinlcal 

3.  Comfort:  Activity,  Variety,  Independence,  Compensation, 

Security,  and  Working  Conditions 

A.  Status:  Advancement,  Recognition,  Authority,  and  Social  Status 

5.  Altruism:  Co-workers,  Moral  Values,  and  Social  Service 

6.  Autonomy:  Responsibility,  Creativity  and  Autonomy 

The  third  category  In  the  taxonomy,  organizational  structure/constraints. 
Is  synthesized  from  several  sources.  The  structural  dimensions  are 
derived  from  an  extensive  review  of  the  literature  by  Porter  and 
I.awler  (1965)  In  which  they  concluded  that  these  seven  dimensions 
are  the  important  structural  characteristics  on  which  organizational 
environments  differ.  The  environmental  constraints  are  synthesized 
from  the  taxonomies  of  Peters,  O'Connor,  and  Rudolf  (1980),  Dunnette 
(1983),  Borman,  Roberson,  and  Rose  (198A),  and  Schneider  (198A).  The 
nine  constraint  dimensions  appear  to  be  the  c(>mmon  factors  from  these 
taxonomies  that  adversely  affect  an  Individual's  capacity  to  perform 
the  Job  In  an  optimal  manner. 

To  summarize,  a  total  of  10  environmental  t.axonomles  that  focused  on 
different  aspects  of  all  possible  environments  were  examined  In  order 
to  synthesize  a  relevant  yet  comprehensive  work  environment  taxonomy. 

The  new  taxonomy  Includes  three  principal  categories  as  well  as  numerous 
sub-dimensions.  The  work  environment  climate.  Its  reinforcing  properties. 
Its  structure,  and  Its  constraints  are  all  included  in  order  to  optimally 
account  for  the  environment's  effects  on  work  performance.  Finally, 
since  the  new  taxonomy  Is  based  on  extensive  empirical  research  and  the 
best  and  most  current  c(>ncep  tua  1  Iza  t  Ii>n3  of  the  environment.  It  can  be 
exi'ected  to  comprehensively  and  accurately  apply  to  a  wide  range  of  Jobs. 


Environmental  Effects 

The  preceding  discussion  of  environmental  taxonomies  has  Illustrated  the 
vast  number  of  environmental  variables,  and  the  myriad  of  ways  in  which 
the  environment  can  be  conceptualized-  Because  this  array  of  variables 
is  so  large  and  also  because  research  into  environmental  effects  is 
still  somewliat  in  its  Infancy,  many  variables  have  received  little  or  no 
research  attention.  Therefore,  three  broad  classes  of  environmental 
variables  are  discussed  in  the  following  section,  representing  each  of 
the  three  main  categories  in  the  environmental  taxonomy.  In  addition, 
tlie  effects  of  more  specific  environmental  variables  are  discussed  in 
Chapter  IV  as  they  apply  to  the  process  of  stress. 

Culture.  Currently,  one  of  the  most  visible  areas  in  the  literature  on 
organizational  effectiveness  has  to  do  with  the  impact  of  an  organiza¬ 
tion's  culture  (or  climate)  on  its  employees'  behavior.  Culture  refers 
to  the  shared  values  and  guiding  concepts  of  an  organization  in  its  day- 
to-day  operation.  As  such,  the  term  "culture"  is  nearly  synonymous  with 
the  psyrtiosoclal  aspects  of  tlie  work  environment  in  Section  I  of  the 
proposed  environmental  taxonomy.  Culture  thus  includes  the  employees' 
relat  ionsliips  witli  others,  the  opportunity  for  personal  growth,  and  the 
manner  in  wliich  t(ie  organization  is  maintained  or  changing. 

One  of  the  best  known  books  to  Investigate  the  topic  of  organizational 
culture  is  "In  Search  of  Excellence"  by  Peters  and  Waterman  (1982).  In 
these  authors'  enquiry  into  the  psychosocial  environments  that  are 
promulgated  by  America's  best  run  corporations,  a  number  of  parallels 
were  found.  The  following  is  a  sampling  of  the  kinds  of  environments 
that  apparently  do  most  to  foster  involvement  and  high  performance  on 
the  job.  Because  the  evidence  cited  is  somewhat  anecdotal,  however, 
these  relationships  might  best  be  thought  of  in  heuristic  form. 

First,  an  organization  that  is  productive  is  one  that  is  disposed  to¬ 
wards  action.  In  order  to  perform  effectively  and  remain  satisfied, 
workers  need  to  feel  that  tliey  are  not  stagnant,  that  they  can  act 
rapidly  to  meet  clianging  demands.  Similar  to  this  is  an  emphasis  on 
employee  autonomy,  an  atmosphere  that  encourages  the  showing  of  initiative. 

A  second  heuristic  that  applies  to  developing  an  eff(  1 ? '  e  working 
environ  ment  Involves  treating  organization  members  as  individuals, 
adults,  evtn  members  of  the  family.  It  is  through  such  action  that  peer 
cohesion  and  job  Involvement  occur,  which  then  engender  more  of  the 
same.  Finally,  the  environment  should  be  characterized  by  a  clear  set 
of  goals,  goals  tliat  are  stable  yet  simple  enough  not  to  be  diluted. 

These  goals  foster  a  sense  of  clarity  and  control  for  members  of  the 
organization,  and  give  them  a  feeling  of  security  and  meaning. 

Although,  as  mentioned,  tlie  Peters  and  Waterman  (1982)  approach  is 
largely  anecdotal,  their  findings  do  show  that  an  organization's  culture 
can  exert  a  powerful  influence  on  the  way  in  which  its  employees  behave. 
Presumably,  if  companies  that  did  not  encourage  such  an  environment  were 
investigated,  reliability  of  performance  would  be  much  more  of  a  problem. 
Future  more  rigorous  research  on  the  effects  of  various  psychosocial 
environments  is  clearly  needed,  however,  in  order  to  support  this  assertion. 


Reinforcement  Prope^^ies.  Although  there  la  overlap  between  the  psychoaoclal 
environment  and  the  reinforcera  present  in  the  environment,  reinforcement 
properties  are  distinct  in  that  they  are  often  more  explicitly  associated 
with  the  satisfaction  of  an  individual’s  vocational  needs.  In  other 
words,  a  set  of  reinforcera  are  those  aspects  in  a  job  that  may  satisfy 
one  individual's  nrods  but  not  another’s;  thus,  there  is  not  one  optimal 
environment.  How  optimal  the  environment  is  in  fostering  satisfaction 
and  reliable  performance  depends  upon  how  closely  it  corresponds  to  the 
individuals  who  are  working  in  it.  Tills  idea,  which  reflects  the  basis 
of  the  concept  of  Interactionlsm,  is  also  the  heart  of  the  Theory  of 
Work  Adjustment  (TWA;  Dawls,  Lofqulst,  &  Weiss,  1968). 

The  TWA,  which  was  mentioned  in  Chapter  II  in  regard  to  vocational 
needs,  specifies  a  procedure  for  assessing  the  relnforcers  in  the  environ¬ 
ment  through  an  Occupational  Relnforcer  Pattern  (ORP) .  This  pattern 
includes  the  twenty-one  relnforcers  that  were  given  earlier  in  the 
discussion  of  environmental  taxonomies.  In  order  to  determine  the 
levels  of  these  relnforcers  in  a  given  Job,  ratings  are  made  by  Job 
experts  as  to  the  relative  presence  or  absence  of  each  relnforcer.  The 
resulting  ORP  can  then  be  used  in  conjunction  with  vocational  needs  to 
make  predictions  about  how  satisfied  and  satisfactory  a  worker  is  likely 
to  be  in  this  work  environment. 

Rcninds  (1981)  lias  reviewed  the  results  of  eleven  studies  from  the  period 
1968  to  1981  that  investigated  tlie  relationship  between  need-relnf orcer 
correspondence  and  Job  satisfaction.  He  draws  the  following  conclusions: 

1)  Need-re inforcer  correspondence  indices  have  been  found  to  have  a 
consistent,  significant  relationship  with  Job  satisfaction.  2)  The  re¬ 
lationship  between  correspondence  and  Job  satisfaction  ranges  from  .18 
to  .42  with  the  use  of  a  profile  shape  index.  3)  Studies  using  a  longltudina 
design  have  resulted  in  the  best  predictions  of  Job  satisfaction.  This 
last  finding  suggests  that  environmental  relnforcers  are  most  effective 
when  followed  over  extended  periods  of  time.  Thus,  such  factors  as  the 
status  or  security  of  a  Job  represent  rather  enduring  qualities  that 
have  consistent  importance  to  an  employee.  It  also  seems  likely  that 
these  factors  Increase  performance  reliability  as  well  as  Job  satisfaction, 
although  this  has  not  been  empirically  investigated. 

Organizational  Structure.  The  final  section  of  our  environmental  taxonomy 
deals  with  organizational  structure  and  constraints,  but  since  a  number 
of  the  constraints  are  discussed  in  Chapter  IV,  we  focus  here  only  on 
structure.  Each  of  the  seven  aspects  of  organizational  structure  will 
be  described  and  their  effect  on  worker  behavior  summarized.  The  first 
organizational  property,  total  size,  is  distinguished  by  its  scope  from 
a  later  property,  size  of  work  unit.  Often  this  distinction  has  not 
been  made  in  the  literature  (Porter  &  Lawler,  1965),  yet  the  two  variables 
could  easily  lead  to  totally  different  outcomes.  Very  little  research 
has  examined  the  effects  of  total  size  and  results  are  somewhat  conflict¬ 
ing.  Some  evidence  suggests  that  large  organizations  have  lower  morale 
than  small  ones,  but  the  relationship  is  not  strong.  By  contrast,  the 
findings  are  quite  clear  that  larger  work  sub-units  have  lower  Job 
satisfaction,  and  higher  absenteeism,  turnover,  and  numbers  of  disputes 
than  their  smaller  counterparts.  Thus,  although  size  may  have  some 
negative  effect  at  the  organizational  level,  it  is  a  much  more  important 


variable  as  it  relates  to  sub-units  (Payne  S,  Mansfield,  1973). 

Wltti  regard  to  the  organizational  level  at  wlilch  an  Individual  works, 
studies  apparently  agree  that  those  at  higher  levels  are  generally  more 
satisfied  and  Involved  than  those  at  lower  levels,  a  rather  predictable 
finding.  Tlie  evidence  Is  less  clear,  however,  on  the  effect  of  working 
In  a  line  or  a  staff  position.  It  appears  tliat  line  personnel,  who  are 
more  In  the  direct  chain  of  command,  have  higher  Job  satisfaction  and 
lower  turnover  than  staff  workers,  who  are  primarily  specialists  and  In 
auxiliary  functions.-  This  relationship  Is  often  affected  by  other 
factors  though,  a  situation  that  also  makes  It  difficult  to  draw  any 
conclusions  about  the  effect  of  span  of  control.  Such  factors  as  the 
type  of  production  of  the  organization  appear  to  moderate  these  relation¬ 
ships  In  complex  ways,  and  thus  the  limited  amount  of  research  Is  Insuf¬ 
ficient  to  Justify  generalizations  about  these  two  organizational  proper¬ 
ties  (Porter  &  Lawler,  1965). 

The  two  final  aspects  of  organizational  structure  to  be  discussed  are 
perhaps  tlie  best  known.  Both  degree  of  centralization  and  organizational 
shape  are  variables  that  have  generated  a  lot  of  speculation  and  some 
research  since  Alfred  Sloan  at  General  Motors  first  popularized  the  move 
to  decentralization  (Chandler,  1956).  Fantastic  claims  have  been  made 
for  tlie  flat,  decentralized  organization.  Including  better  decision¬ 
making,  hlglier  Job  satisfaction,  and  Improved  performance.  The  empirical 
researcli,  however,  is  more  cautious  in  Its  conclusions.  It  does  appear 
that  flat  organizations  are  preferable  to  tall  when  the  size  of  the 
company  la  small,  but  this  advantage  may  be  reversed  In  a  larger  firm. 

With  regard  to  centralization,  generalized  effects  are  also  somewhat 
unclear.  Again,  the  particular  type  of  organization  under  consideration 
has  much  to  do  with  the  optimal  level  of  centralization  for  It.  Size, 
market,  and  other  organizational  factors  can  each  affect  the  final 
results  obtained. 

Summary.  The  preceding  discussion  of  organizational  environments  contains 
a  rather  heuristic  flavor,  a  depiction  of  the  topic  in  somewhat  general 
and  conditional  terms.  This  description  Is  also  true  of  the  literature 
I'n  which  the  discussion  Is  based.  It  appears  that  the  research  In  this 
area,  much  of  which  Is  relatively  recent,  has  been  largely  unable  to 
disentangle  the  complexity  of  variables  associated  with  the  environment. 

As  a  result,  the  findings  that  are  available  arc  either  vague  and  highly 
general  or  else  characterized  by  weak  relationships  that  have  numerous 
qualifiers  or  exceptions.  No  doubt  the  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs 
Is,  at  least  in  part,  a  lack  of  understanding  of  how  environmental 
variables  are  related  to  each  other,  a  problem  that  then  limits  learning 
about  their  relationship  to  beha/lor.  In  addition,  people  differ  dramatica 
In  their  perception  of  the  same  environment,  and  also  in  the  aspects  of 
the  environment  to  which  they  choose  to  attend.  Never tliel ess ,  some 
rather  tentative  statements  can  be  made  about  the  kind  of  work  environment 
that  seems  to  contribute  to  reliable  performance. 

With  respect  to  organl zat 1  <ina 1  cuil'  re,  the  environment  should  be  one 
that  allows  workers  to  take  actloi'  'il  show  Initiative,  It  should  treat 
workers  as  Individuals  worthy  of  tiu-f  .lud  respect,  and  It  should  be 
driven  by  goals  that  are  clear,  simple,  and  stable.  The  reinforcers 


that  It  offers  should  correspond  closely  to  the  needs  of  either  its 
present  workers  or  of  the  workers  that  it  would  like  to  employ.  Also, 
its  structure  should  include  relatively  small  sub-units  and  a  level  of 
centralization  that  permits  autonomy  yet  does  not  sacrifice  Information 
flow.  This  set  of  conclusions,  wliich  are  admittedly  vague  and  somewhat 
pie-in-the-sky ,  might  best  be  considered  as  a  set  of  heuristics,  a 
series  of  statements  that  appear  to  be  true  but  have  not  been  (and 
perhaps  cannot  be)  proven.  In  the  next  chaper,  somewhat  more  rigorous 
research  is  described  to  Illustrate  the  effects  of  both  the  environment 
and  the  person  in  the  process  of  stress.  It  will  be  seen  that  even 
though  stress  also  is  poorly  understood,  it  is  a  variable  that  nicely 
illustrates  the  interaction  in  human  behavior,  particularly  in  unreliable 
behavior . 


CHAPTER  A 


STRESS 

In  previous  sections,  the  Impact  on  behavior  of  botli  personal  traits  and 
the  environment  have  been  discussed  in  a  somewhat  general  sense.  This 
section  confines  Itself  to  the  literature  that  deals  with  stress,  and 
examines  stress  from  the  interactlonlst  perspective  of  joint  person  and 
environment  effects.  The  concept  of  stress  Is  particularly  important  to 
the  present  discussion  since  stress  has  so  often  been  linked  with  the 
reliability  of  human  performance.  This  relationship  may  be  thought  of 
In  terms  very  similar  to  the  well-known  Yerkes-Dodson  law  (1908),  as 
shown  below: 
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The  curvilinear  relationship  illustrates  that  a  certain  amount  of  stress 
Is  necessary  In  order  to  obtain  optimal  reliability  of  performance,  but 
that  beyond  a  threshold.  It  actually  Impairs  reliability.  For  example, 
a  certain  amount  of  stress  will  likely  cause  a  security  guard  to  be  more 
vigilant  and  thus  more  reliable  in  his/her  performance.  If  there  Is  too 
much  stress,  however,  the  guard  is  likely  to  be  less  than  optimally 
reliable  because  the  stress  Is  competing  with  his/her  capacity  to  stay 
vigilant.  Although  the  above  relationship  is  only  one  way  of  concep¬ 
tualizing  the  Impact  of  stress  on  performance.  It  is  clear  that  the 
direct  and  Indirect  effects  of  stress  are  of  tremendous  Importance  for 
personal  and  organizational  outcomes.  To  begin  our  discussion  of  this 
critical  area,  the  stress  concept  itself  Is  first  considered. 

The  Concept  of  Stress 

The  last  twenty  years  or  so  have  seen  the  emergence  of  stress  as  a 
central  concept  In  psychological  thinking,  a  concept  tliat  has  been 
studied  in  many  different  ways  by  a  wide  range  of  Investigators. 
Associated  with  this  heterogeneity  of  research  has  been  a  degree  of 
conceptual  confusion,  a  lack  of  consensus  on  exactly  what  Is  meant  by 
the  term  "stress"  (cf.  Sharlt  &  Salvendy,  1982).  The  concept  appears  to 
be  defined  In  whatever  way  happ--iis  to  fit  the  particular  Investigator's 
framework  rather  than  by  refereue  to  any  ongoing  explication  of  the 
concept.  Nevertheless,  certain  '  irmulat ions  are  more  recognized  than 
others . 
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Perhaps  the  first  formal  definition  of  stress  was  that  of  Cannon  who  in 
1914  used  the  term  to  refer  to  states  resulting  from  emotional  events. 

He  subsequently  developed  what  Is  known  as  the  engineering  concept  of 
stress  in  which  the  force  Impinging  on  a  person  is  similar  to  the  way  in 
which  weight  from  automobiles  creates  pressure  on  a  bridge  (Cannon, 

1935).  Another  well-known  formulation  has  come  from  the  work  of  Selye 
(cf.  1956),  a  physician,  who  considers  stress  to  be  the  non-specific 
physiological  responses  of  the  body  to  any  demand.  These  demands,  which 
include  both  physical  and  psychological  properties  of  the  environment, 
are  thought  to  trigger  a  pattern  of  physiological  adaptation  referred  to 
as  the  General  Adaptation  Syndrome,  The  G.A.S.  will  be  described  in 
more  detail  later  in  this  chapter. 

Other  conceptualizations  of  stress  have  a  more  psychological  flavor. 
French,  Rodgers,  and  Cobb  (1974)  suggest  that  stress  is  the  result  of  an 
incongruity  between  a  person  and  the  environment.  This  "misfit"  can  be 
produced  in  two  ways:  an  incompatibility  between  a  person's  knowledges, 
skills,  and  abilities,  and  the  demands  of  the  job,  or  the  failure  of  the 
environment  to  meet  one's  needs.  Beehr  and  Newman  (1978)  postulate  that 
stress  (as  related  to  work)  is  a  circumstance  in  which  job  related 
factors  interact  with  the  job  incumbent  to  change  his/her  physiological 
and/or  psychological  condition.  This  change  then  results  in  a  deviation 
from  normal  functioning. 

A  third  psychological  conception  of  stress  is  that  of  Lazarus  (cf. 

1980),  who  considers  cognitive  appraisals  of  the  situation  and  coping 
mechanisms  as  important  components  of  stress.  According  to  this  view, 
an  individual  continually  searches,  examines,  and  evaluates  the  environ¬ 
ment  for  cues  related  to  personal  well-being.  Cues  are  evaluated  on  the 
basis  of  how  threatening  they  are,  from  extremely  threatening  to  benign. 
If  one's  abilities  are  perceived  to  be  exceeded  by  threatening  demands, 
stress  is  experienced.  The  stress  response  is  inhibited,  however,  if 
the  individual's  perceived  ability  is  Judged  at  least  equal  to  the  task. 

A  final  conceptualization  of  stress,  suggested  by  Schuler  (1982),  de¬ 
fines  stress  as  a  perceived  dynamic  state  involving  uncertainty  about 
something  important.  This  dynamic  state  may  be  related  to  opportunities 
to  fulfill  Important  needs  and  values,  constraints  that  prevent  need/ 
value  fulfillment,  or  environmental  demands  such  as  noise,  heat,  or 
toxic  chemicals.  Like  the  otlier  psychological  formulations,  Schuler's 
definition  adopts  the  interactlonlst  position  in  explaining  stress  as  an 
outcome  of  both  person  and  environment. 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  that  there  is  considerable  lack  of  agree¬ 
ment  among  researchers  as  to  exactly  wliat  stress  is.  Despite  the  absence 
of  conceptual  clarity,  liowever,  there  is  an  increasing  amount  of  evidence 
linking  stress  to  a  number  of  Important  outcomes.  It  appears  that  the 
need  to  use  stress-related  information  outstrips  any  desire  to  more 
precisely  define  the  concept.  As  a  result,  a  number  of  more  concrete 
indices  of  stress  have  been  developed  and  are  currently  in  use  in  stress 
research.  These  measures  may  be  grouped  in  three  areas:  behavioral, 
psychological,  and  physiological. 


Behavioral  Indices  o£  Stress.  Behavioral  indices  are  those  actions  that 
are  made  more  likely  or  frequent  by  the  presence  of  stress.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  stress  may  have  a  positive  effect  on  behavior,  perhaps  by 
energizing  a  somewhat  lackadaisical  person  or  situation.  It  is  the 


dysfunctional  behaviors  associated  with 
attention,  howeve. ,  and  these  behaviors 

Performance  inefficiency 
Errors /acc idents 
Target  (non)detection 
Reduced  productivity 
Reduced  Job  Involvement 
Unreliability 
Absenteeism 
Attrition 
Withdrawal 
Sabotage 


stress  that  have  received  more 
dominate  the  listing  below: 

Psychopathy 

Self-destructive  behavior 
Sleeping  disturbances 
Suicide 

Deterioration  of  relationships 

Drug  use 

Alcohol  use 

Hypervigilance 

Impaired  decision-making 


Psychological  Indices  of  Stress.  Unlike  behavioral  indices,  psycho¬ 
logical  indicators  of  stress  may  not  be  as  readily  observable  since  they 
primarily  address  the  inner  state  of  the  Individual.  Perhaps  the  best 
known  psychological  symptom  of  stress  is  anxiety,  and  forms  of  psycho¬ 
pathology  such  as  neurotic  disorders  and  psychoses  may  also  be  influenced 
by  stress.  As  is  the  case  with  behavioral  indices,  several  of  the 
psychological  indicators  apply  primarily  to  the  workplace,  and  are 
indicative  of  the  pressure  experienced  in  modern  jobs.  A  listing  of 
psychological  signs  of  stress  is  given  below: 


Job  tension 

Boredom 

Depression 

Irritability 

Anxiety 

Resentment 

Neuroticism 

Self-confidence  (lack  of) 
Self-esteem  (lack  of) 
Burnout 


Job-related  threat  to  well-being 

Job  (dls)satisfaction 

Apathy 

Fatigue 

Frustration 

Guilt 

Shame 

Temper 

Moodiness 

Loneliness 


Physiological  Indices  of  Stress.  Physiological  indices  of  stress  are 
generally  divided  into  two  types  of  responses:  short-term  or  long-term. 
Short-term  responses  occur  immediately  after  contact  with  a  stressor  (or 
stress-producing  agent),  while  long-term  indicators  are  associated  with 
prolonged  stress.  Listed  below  are  the  31  most  frequently  used  physio¬ 
logical  measures  of  stress,  both  short  and  long  term: 

Headaches  Coronary  heart  disease 

Digestive  difficulties  Brain  waves 

Eliminative  functioning  difficulties  Serum  Lipids 

Hyperuricemia  Free  fatty  acids 

Gout  Serum  cholesterol 
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Rheumatic  disease 
Dermatological  symptoms 
Diabetes 
Ulcers 

Respiratory  ailments 
Skin  conductance 
Respiratory  rate 
Hypertension 
Blood  pressure 
Heart  rate 

Myocardial  infarction 


Serum  glucose 

Serum  uric  acid 

Adrenaline 

Noradrenaline 

Cortisol 

Amino  acids 

Corticosteroids 

Prolactin 

Thyrotropin 

Growth  hormone 


Nearly  all  of  these  physiological  indicators  are  obtained  in  one  of 
three  ways:  1)  biochemical  analysis  of  blood,  urine,  and  parotid 
fluid,  2)  examinations  of  cardiovascular  functioning,  or  3)  electro- 
physiological  recordings.  Of  the  biochemical  indicators,  levels  of 
adrenaline  and  noradrenaline  are  among  the  most  often  collected  since 
they  provide  information  concerning  arousal  and  adaptation  to  stress. 
Serum  cholesterol  and  serum  lipids  have  also  been  studied  extensively 
since  they  are  thought  to  be  precursors  of  coronary  heart  disease  (cf . 
Glass,  1977).  Cardiovascular  response  to  stress  is  most  often  measured 
through  pulse  rate  and  blood  pressure.  Finally,  the  primary  electro- 
physiological  recordings  are  the  electromyograph  (EMG) ,  the  galvanic 
skin  response  (GSR),  and  the  electroencephalograph  (EEG) .  These  index 
respectively  the  amount  of  skeletal  muscle  tension,  the  change  in  skin 
conductance  due  to  arousal,  and  the  electrical  activity  (waves)  of  the 
brain. 

After  considering  the  number  and  types  of  variables  that  are  considered 
to  be  indices  of  stress,  it  should  be  noted  that  no  one  variable  is 
thought  to  be  the  best  indicator.  In  fact,  Tache  and  Selye  (1978)  warn 
against  this  very  idea,  suggesting  Instead  that  stress  may  well  be 
multifaceted,  and  that  multiple  indicators  are  the  best  solution  to  the 
measurement  of  stress  levels.  In  addition,  tlte  indicators  that  are 
optimal  for  a  certain  situation  or  question  may  well  be  different  in 
another  setting  or  Investigation,  again  suggesting  the  utility  of  multi¬ 
ple  indicators. 

Models  of  ttie  Stress  Process 


Model  construction  is  an  important  step  in  stress  research  for  several 
reasons.  First,  a  model  often  provides  a  better  definition  of  the 
concept  by  suggesting  a  framework  of  how  the  stress  process  actually 
takes  place.  Second,  the  kinds  of  stressors  that  exist  and  the  out¬ 
comes  of  these  stressors  are  made  explicit.  Third,  a  model  can  propose 
factors  such  as  personal  characteristics  that  moderate  response  to 
stress.  Finally,  coping  mechanisms  can  be  suggested  as  a  way  of  dealing 
effectively  with  high  levels  of  stress. 

Selye's  General  Adaptation  Syndrome  (G.A.S.).  One  of  the  first  and 
best-known  models  of  the  stress  process  was  developed  by  Dr.  Hans  Selye 


during  efforts  to  discover  a  new  sex  hormone.  As  mentioned  earlier, 

Selye  considers  stress  to  be  non-specific  physiological  responses  of  the 
body  to  any  demand,  a  definition  that  stemmed  originally  from  his  re¬ 
search  with  rats.  Selye  observed  that  when  rats  were  subjected  to 
conditions  such  as  extreme  thermal  stimuli,  injections  of  organ  extracts, 
or  forced  muscular  activity,  the  rats  displayed  a  consistent  set  of 
changes.  This  "triad  of  morphological  changes"  (Selye,  1956)  consisted 
of  adrenal  cortical  enlargement,  thymic  atrophy,  and  gastro-intestlnal 
lesions,  and  was  considered  to  be  due  to  the  initial  component  of  what 
Selye  (1956)  referred  to  as  the  General  Adaptation  Syndrome  (G.A.S.). 

The  G.A.S.,  which  can  be  understood  through  reference  to  Figure  A.l,  is 
a  three-stage  response  of  the  body  to  demanding  (or  stressful)  stimuli. 
The  initial  phase,  the  alarm  reaction,  is  a  general  "call-to-arms "  that 
Includes  decreased  metabolism  and  blood  pressure,  as  well  as  enlargement 
of  the  brain's  adrenal  cortex  and  Increased  secretion  of  corticoid 
hormones.  The  arousal  of  this  first  stage  results  from  a  series  of 
neurophysiological  changes  initiated  by  the  hypothalamus,  that  are 
thought  to  prepare  the  body  for  "fight  or  flight."  Since  the  organism 
cannot  remain  in  the  alarm  stage  indefinitely,  it  will  usually  deal  with 
prolonged  stress  by  entering  stage  two  -  resistance.  The  resistance 
stage  refers  to  a  specialized  adaptation.  During  this  phase,  it  is 
thought  that  the  bodily  system  most  capable  of  dealing  with  the  stressor 
predominates.  Resistance,  however,  can  result  in  certain  costs  to  the 
body,  such  as  depletion  of  corticoid-containing  lipid  storage  material. 
Since  defenses  are  mobilized  to  fight  a  particular  stressor,  resistance 
to  others  -  particularly  infectious  agents  -  will  be  lowered.  Thus, 
"diseases  of  adaptation"  may  occur  during  this  stage  (Selye,  1956). 

If  the  stressor  continues,  the  final  phase  of  the  G.A.S.  -  exhaustion  - 
could  be  realized.  It  is  hypothesized  that  this  stage  is  characterized 
by  a  general  debilitation  of  the  organism  due  to  its  failure  to 
deal  effectively  with  the  stressor.  The  most  extreme  outcome  of  this 
failure  (and  the  exhaustion  phase)  is  death.  Adaptability  to  stress 
appears  to  be  a  limited  quantity  that  can  be  partially  restored  through 
sleep  and  rest,  but  that  ultimately  accumulates  to  constitute  the  signs 
of  aging  (Selye,  1983). 

Other  Models  of  Stress.  In  contrast  to  Selye' s  physiological  model  of 
stress,  a  number  of  other  models  have  been  proposed  that  emphasize 
psycliologlcal  factors  and  are  perhaps  more  relevant  to  the  workplace.  In 
one  such  model  (see  Figure  4.2),  House  (1974)  emphasizes  social  ante¬ 
cedents.  According  to  House,  sociai  conditions  "conducive"  to  stress 
can,  in  some  Instances,  result  in  the  perception  of  stress.  Whether  or 
not  these  perceptions  result  in  immediate  responses  or  more  long-range 
outcomes  depends  on  defense  mechanisms  and  the  conditioning  effects  of 
the  person  and/or  the  environment.  Unfortunately,  because  this  model 
only  includes  social  conditions  as  antecedents  of  stress  and  assumes 
that  perceptions  are  a  necessary  condition,  it  fails  to  recognize  that 
other  kinds  of  situations  may  also  result  in  stress. 


A  more  comprehensive  model  than  the  one  presented  by  House  Is  described 
In  Beehr  and  Newman  (1978).  Their  model,  formulated  to  encompass  the 
job  stress-employee  health  domain,  can  be  seen  In  Figure  4.3.  According 
to  this  configuration,  seven  facets  are  seen  to  be  Important. 

The  environmental  facet  Incorporates  those  elements  of  the  work  environ¬ 
ment  hypotlieslzed  to  be  involved  In  stress.  Examples  of  these  elements 
Include  characteristics  of  roles,  tasks,  and  organizations.  TlAe  personal 
facet  suggests  that  many  personal  characteristics,  behavioral  tenden¬ 
cies,  etc.,  are  Important  determinants  of  Individuals'  experiences  with 
stress.  The  process  facet  Includes  those  physiological  and  psycho¬ 
logical  processes  wlilch  serve  to  link  the  environment  and  tlie  individual 
to  one  another  and  to  the  two  consequences  facets. 

Two  facets  -  organl zat ional  and  human  consequences  -  are  seen  to  be 
direct  outcomes  of  the  process  facet.  Human  consequences  include  those 
variables  related  to  physical  and  mental  health,  and  antisocial  be¬ 
havior,  while  organizational  consequences  are  related  to  elements  of 
organizational  effectiveness  (e.g.,  productivity,  withdrawal  behaviors). 

The  adaptive  responses  facet  incorporates  those  elements  considered  to 
be  related  to  employee  well-being.  Examples  would  Include  not  only 
individual  coping  mechanisms  (e.g.,  stress  management  skills),  but  also 
organizational  strategies  (e.g.,  refining  selection  and  placement  cri¬ 
teria,  job  redesign)  for  reducing  stress.  The  final  facet,  time,  is 
seen  to  permeate  all  of  the  others:  that  is,  some  variables  may  not 
exhibit  their  influence  immediately.  An  example  would  be  the  time  lag 
in  the  development  of  stress-related  physical  disorders. 

A  tliird  model  of  stress,  by  Ivancevich  and  Matteson  (1980),  is  shown  as 
Figure  4.4.  This  model,  except  for  its  failure  to  include  coping  re¬ 
sponses,  is  similar  to  the  one  presented  by  Beehr  and  Newman.  An  important 
conceptual  advance,  however,  is  the  delineation  of  the  influence  of 
several  types  of  stressors  (l.e.,  individual,  group,  organizational)  on 
the  state  of  the  individual. 

The  models  presented  above  are,  for  the  most  part,  useful  for  describing 
the  kinds  of  variables  likely  to  be  related  to  stress  in  the  work  place. 
Unfortunately,  these  models  are  more  theoretical  than  operational  in  the 
sense  that  they  do  not  provide  a  workable  method  for  measuring  stress  at 
work  (Sharlt  &  Salvendy,  1982).  Therefore,  we  turn  now  to  a  discussion 
of  the  literature  that  has  investigated  specific  types  of  stressors  and 
their  impact  on  performance,  both  in  general  and  in  organizational 
settings . 


Environmental/Stressors  and  Their  Effects 

Despite  obvious  differences  among  the  aforementioned  tlieories  and  models 
<'f  stress,  they  do  appear  to  have  several  similarities.  All  of  the 
schemata  agree  that  the  stress  process  begins  with  an  eliciting  event, 
although  they  may  disagree  as  to  the  nature  of  tliis  event.  Selye's 
formulation,  even  though  emphasizing  environmental  stimuli,  does  not 
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deny  the  Importance  of  the  perceptual  processes  germane  to  the  frame¬ 
works  of  such  researchers  as  Lazarus  and  House.  Therefore,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  Include  both  perceptual  processes  and  environmental  events 
as  primary  stimuli  or  stressors.  Tltese  two  classes  of  variables  are 
analogous  to  Beehr  and  Newman's  environmental  and  process  facets,  re¬ 
spectively,  and  can  also  be  considered  as  objective  and  subjective 
measures  of  the  environment  In  the  tradition  of  Murray's  (1938)  con¬ 
ception  of  alpha  and  beta  press.  Although  the  distinction  between  the 
two  may  sometimes  be  blurred,  the  more  objectively  measured  stressors 
are  discussed  first. 

Noise .  Exposure  to  certain  kinds  of  noise  is  known  to  result  In  a 
number  of  undesirable  outcomes.  Besides  findings  that  spending  time  In 
noisy  environments  may  result  In  hearing  Impairments,  a  number  of 
studies  have  suggested  that  workers  exposed  to  noise  may  also  show  signs 
of  physiological  stress,  report  more  negative  affect,  and  perform  less 
efficiently  than  tliose  In  quiet  surroundings.  Folklore  also  suggests 
that  there  Is  a  long-term  effect  of  noisy  work  environments  on  physical 
liealth,  but  tl>e  empirical  evidence  for  this  position  Is  somewhat  equivo¬ 
cal  (Jones,  1983). 

Jansen  (1961)  found,  In  an  Investigation  of  over  one  thousand  steel¬ 
workers,  that  disturbances  of  peripheral  circulation  and  equilibrium,  as 
well  as  Irregular  heartbeats,  were  associated  with  exposure  to  loud 
noise.  However,  Jones  (1983)  cautions  that  these  findings  may  not  be 
entirely  attributable  to  the  noise,  as  other  environmental  stressors 
(o.g.,  heat,  vibration,  toxins,  danger)  tend  to  covary  with  noise. 

Several  other  studies,  while  probably  subject  to  the  same  criticism, 
also  found  support  for  a  relationship  between  noise  and  Impaired  physi¬ 
cal  health.  Corso  (1959)  and  Stamburgli  (1950)  found  that  exposure  to 
loud  Intermittent  noise  results  in  an  increased  pulse  rate.  Along  this 
same  line,  Jonsson  (1978)  found  a  relationship  between  chronic  noise 
exposure  and  hypertension. 

Two  additional  studies  provide  further  support  for  a  relationship  be¬ 
tween  noise  and  physical  symptomatology.  Ohrstrom  and  BJorkman  (1978) 
found  that  workers  In  noisy  manufacturing  plants  reported  greater 
fatigue  than  those  In  Jess  noisy  plants.  Also,  Cohen  (1974)  showed  that 
workers  In  high  noise  areas  (i  95  decibels,  db)  were  more  frequently 
absent  due  to  accidents.  Illness,  ;nd  confirmed  medical  problems  than 
workers  In  low  noise  areas  (<  80  db).  This  link  between  noise  and 
physical  aliments  was  strengtliened  further  by  the  results  of  a  sub¬ 
sequent  study  In  wlilch  Cohen  (1976)  found  that  the  Introduction  of  ear 
protection  resulted  In  a  reduction  of  medical  problems. 

There  Is  a  paucity  of  research  on  the  effects  of  noise  In  work  settings 
on  more  psychologically  oriented  variables.  In  one  such  study,  Jansen  (1961 
found  evidence  for  a  relationship  between  being  In  noisy  work  environ¬ 
ment  and  the  experience  of  emotional  tension.  Edsell  (1976)  found  that 
the  beiiavlor  of  a  group  of  Individuals  working  at  a  competitive  game  was 
Judged  as  more  threatening,  disagreeable,  or  disorganized  when  tlie 
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interactions  occurred  in  a  noisy  environment  as  opposed  to  a  quiet  one. 
Bull,  Barbage,  Orandall,  Fletcher,  Lloyd,  Ravenberg,  and  Rockette  (1972) 
suggested  that  being  in  a  noisy  environment  might  reduce  one's  tolerance 
for  ambiguity.  Finally,  Siegel  and  Steele  (1980)  reported  that,  when 
individuals  were  required  to  make  judgments  concerning  fictitious 
persons  while  simultaneously  being  exposed  to  noise,  extreme  ratings 
were  more  likely  to  be  given.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ex¬ 
treme  ratings  were  not  all  negative;  positive  attributes  of  individuals 
also  were  overempliasized . 

With  regard  to  the  effect  of  noise  on  performance,  a  large  number  of 
studies  reviewed  by  Cohen  (1980)  have  demonstrated  that  exposure  to 
noise  often  results  in  performance  deficits.  For  example,  Weston  and 
Adams  (l'il2,  1931)  demonstrated  that,  when  weavers  wore  ear  plugs,  their 
performance  increased  over  ten  percent.  Also,  Broadbent  and  Little  (1960) 
fc'iind  that  workers  assigned  tlic  task  of  perforating  motion  picture  film 
produced  more  errors  at  noisy  stations  than  at  quiet  ones.  In  laboratory 
studies,  Broadbent  (1953)  found  that  exposure  to  100  decibels  of  white 
iK'ise  resulted  in  reduced  accuracy  in  repetitive  serial  responding,  but 
(Milv  during  the  last  half  of  a  30-mlnute  session.  Similar  results  were 
oiitained  by  Corcoran  (1962)  and  Wilkinson  (1963).  Sanders  (1961),  using 
the  same  dependent  measure,  but  a  softer  noise  level  (75  db) ,  also  found 
that  performance  variability  was  affected  during  the  last  part  of  a  30- 
minute  test.  derison  (1959)  measured  performance  on  a  vigilance  task 
during  exposure  to  110  db  white  noise  and  found  that  noise  resulted  in 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  signals  missed,  but  not  until  tlie  final 
third  of  a  one  anti  one-half  hour  test. 

Despite  the  general  conclusion  by  some  researchers  that  noise  results  in 
performance  decrements,  Poulton  (1976)  has  reviewed  results  from  38 
experiments  which  suggest  that  noise  exposure  can  actually  increase 
performance.  It  would  seem,  given  these  disparate  findings,  that  the 
effects  of  noise  do  not  lend  themselves  to  a  simple  generalization 
(.Jones,  1983).  Future  research  in  this  area  might  investigate  whether 
the  relationship  is  moderated,  perhaps  by  individual  differences  in 
physiological  or  psychological  variables. 

Heat  and  Cold.  Extreme  thermal  environments  can  be  highly  stressful  to 
human  beings  since  they  require  the  body  to  make  several  significant 
physiological  adjustments,  adjustments  that  may  also  have  impact  on  an 
individual's  performance  or  emotional  state.  Acclimatization  to  heat, 
which  initially  Involves  an  Increase  in  heart  rate,  ultimately  results 
in  a  lowering  of  body  temperature  and  heart  rate,  while  one's  sweating 
mechanism  becomes  more  efficient.  Acclimatization  to  cold  environments, 
on  the  other  hand,  results  largely  in  increases  in  some  metabolic  pro¬ 
cesses.  The  ultimate  goal,  in  either  case,  is  to  minimize  the  amount  of 
physiological  strain  on  the  acclimatized  individual  (Mac^herson,  1974). 

An  example  of  this  adaptation  to  two  heat  stressors  (140  F  and  160  F) 
was  icpiirU'd  by  lampietro.  Chiles,  Higgins,  and  Cibbons  (1969).  Heart 
rates  were  observed  to  steadily  increase  during  exposure  to  these  two 
conditions;  the  maximums  recorded  were  114  and  132  bcats-per-minut e , 


respectively.  During  exposure  to  140  F  (60”c) ,  adaptation  occurred 
after  approximately  40  minutes,  while  heart  rate  adaptation  in  the  160'^F 
(71.1  C)  condition  occurred  after  approximately  48  minutes.  A  similar 
Increase  In  heart  rate  In  response  to  heat  was  reported  by  Wenzel  and 
llmarlnen  (1977)  and  Epstein,  Keren,  Molsseiev,  Gasko,  and  Yachln  (1980). 

Exposure  to  heat  also  produces  biochemical  and  psychological  changes. 
Francesconl,  Fine,  and  Kobrick  (1976)  reported  that  when  subjects  were 
placed  In  a  hot  wet  environment  (35  C  and  90  percent  relative  humidity) 
for  seven  hours,  significant  increments  In  plasma  levels  of  cortisol, 
dopamlne-beta-hydroxy lase,  and  uric  acid  were  obtained.  However, 
cholesterol  and  cyclic  AMP  levels  were  unaffected.  Gafafer  (1964) 
reports  that  heat  exposure  also  results  in  feelings  of  anxiety.  Ir¬ 
ritability,  general  lassitude,  morale  decrements,  and  an  Inability  to 
concentrate . 

The  Influence  of  exposure  to  hot  environments  on  physical  work  output 
and  performance  Is  well-documented  (Ramsey,  1983).  Factors  affecting 
physical  capability  to  do  work  In  the  heat  include  general  physical 
fitness  and  health,  age,  sex,  nutrition,  and  the  mental  willingness  to 
work  In  the  heat.  Even  under  the  positive  conditions  of  high  physical 
fitness,  itlgh  strengtii,  and  lilgli  levels  of  healtli  and  motivation,  how¬ 
ever,  continuous  activity  results  In  fatigue  more  quickly  in  the  heat 
than  In  normal  conditions.  While  this  may  seem  Intuitively  obvious, 
Ramsey  (1983)  points  out  that  the  precise  effects  of  heat  are  actually 
difficult  to  pinpoint  because  of  complex  interactions  between  tempera¬ 
ture,  tlie  task,  and  the  person. 

Numerous  studies  have  reported  tliat  exposure  to  heat  results  In  percep¬ 
tual-motor  or  cognitive  performance  decrements:  so  many.  In  fact,  that 
Poulton  (1976)  refers  to  the  "well-known"  rule  that  exposure  to  uncom¬ 
fortable  levels  of  heat  reliably  degrades  performance.  In  support  of 
Ramsey's  (1983)  contention  that  performance  Is  the  result  of  complex 
interactions,  however,  Poulton  cites  results  from  nine  experiments  that 
suggest  that  under  some  circumstances,  he.at  may  actually  Improve  per¬ 
formance.  Interestingly,  subjective  estimates  of  performance  In  the 
heat  have  been  seen  to  be  negatively  correlated  with  actual  performance. 
Allnut  and  Allan  (1973),  for  Instance,  found  that  15  of  20  trainee 
pilots  worked  faster  when  their  Innly  temperature  was  elevated.  However, 
when  questioned  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  10  of  the  15  estimated 
that  their  performance  was  slower  In  the  heat. 
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exposure,  performnnce  cannot  be  predicted  with  the  same  accuracy. 

The  pliya lo  loglca  1  effects  of  exposure  to  cold  environments  are  somewhat 
different  from  that  of  exposure  to  heat.  Rather  than  increasing  the 
blood  flow  to  the  skin  as  is  done  in  response  to  heat,  the  body  reacts 
to  cold  by  directing  the  majority  of  blood  flow  to  tlie  brain  and  other 
vital  organs.  Tuttle  and  Davis  (1978)  point  out  that  the  cold  pressor 
test,  which  Involves  placing  a  subject's  hand  or  foot  into  a  pan  of  ice 
water.  Is  a  reliable  experimental  method  for  inducing  several  indices  of 
stress-increased  heart  rate.  Increased  blood  pressure,  and  changes  in 
skin  condiic t ance .  Perhaps  most  relevant  among  the  bodily  changes  re¬ 
lated  to  cold,  liowever.  Is  the  loss  in  manual  dexterity  associated  with 
stiffness  and  restriction  of  Joint  movement  (Ramsey,  1983). 

This  loss  of  manipulative  ability  has  often  been  thought  responsible  for 
much  of  tlie  performance  decrement  typically  observed  on  manual  tasks  in 
cold  conditions  (cf.  Provins  &  Clarke,  1960).  A  study  by  Lockhart  (1966) 
challenged  this  hypothesis  by  manipulating  hand  temperature  and  body 
temperature  independently,  and  found  that  manual  performance  decreased 
even  in  the  warm  hand/cold  body  condition.  Gaydos  and  Dusek  (1958) 
found  that  performance  was  equally  poor  when  either  the  hands  alone  or 
the  entire  body  was  exposed  to  cold.  Therefore,  the  negative  Impact  on 
manual  performance  of  exposure  to  cold  seems  to  be  a  rather  generalized 
effect,  not  confined  to  a  situation  in  which  only  the  hands  are  chilled. 

Tlie  effect  of  c<ild  upon  botli  manipulative  and  mental  performance  tasks 
was  studied  bv  Ih'rvatli  and  Freedman  (19A7).  Performance  of  22  subjects 
who  were  housed  In  a  -30  C  (-20  1)  temperature  was  measured  for  up  to 
two  weeks.  Significant  decrements  on  manipulative  tasks  were  obtained, 
but  mental  performance  .as  not  affected.  In  another  study  conducted  on¬ 
board  ship  In  the  Arctic,  Poulton,  llltchlngs,  and  Brooke  (1965)  found 
that  sub  lefts  responsible  for  keeping  watch  took  longer  to  report 
activity  and  were  less  accurate  In  their  reports  at  lower  body  temperatures. 
Angus,  Pearce,  Buguet ,  and  ('Isen  (1979)  studied  the  effect  of  cold  ex¬ 
posure  on  the  vigilance  performance  of  men  working  and  sleeping  under 
Arctic  conditions  for  16  days.  Reaction  times  Increased  until  the  14th 
day  when  they  began  to  show  a  decline.  The  percentage  of  correct  de¬ 
tections,  however,  steadily  increased  during  Arctic  exposure.  Finally, 
Telchiier  and  Wehrkamp  (1954)  Investigated  tracking  performance  during 
exposure  to  a  range  of  environmental  temper.atures  —  13,  21,  30,  and  38  C 
(55,  70,  85,  and  100  '  ’iiterestingly ,  they  found  performance  decrements 

at  lemperatures  below  above  21  (  ' /(’  i ) ,  as  would  be  predicted  by 

optimal  level  of  arousal  theory,  which  states  that  performance  is  less 
proficient  at  extreme  levels  of  physiological  arousal. 

Summary.  In  the  preceding  pages,  the  stressful  effects  of  both  noise 
and  extreme  temperatures  have  been  discussed.  It  seems  clear  that  both 
of  these  stressors  are  often  associated  with  changes  In  physiological, 
psychological,  and  mental  processes,  as  well  as  in  performance.  Al¬ 
though  these  changes  can  occur  In  both  a  negative  and  positive  direction, 
the  negative  changes  have  typically  received  more  study,  sometimes  at 


the  expense  of  tlie  positive  effects  of  stress.  Even  more  Important,  the 
effects  of  these  stressors  have  not  often  been  considered  in  the  Inter- 
actionlst  sense. 

Researchers  in  this  area  have  reported  that  these  stressors  do  not  have 
constant  effects,  an  outcome  that  is  expected  if  one  recognizes  that  a 
particular  stressor  In  the  environment  is  only  one  factor  In  any  effect 
observed.  Tlie  contribution  of  the  person  Involved  must  also  be  con¬ 
sidered,  as  well  as  other  environmental  stressors  that  may  be  associated 
with  noise  and  extreme  temperature.  The  point  Is  particularly  salient 
for  noise  and  temperature  since  they  are  among  the  environmental  vari¬ 
ables  that  can  be  most  objectively  measured;  they  are  perhaps  least 
subject  to  personal  and  perceptual  bias.  By  contrast,  stressors  that 
will  be  discussed  next  such  as  danger  or  monotony  are  much  harder  to 
manipulate  In  any  standardized  way.  Because  of  tliese  more  objective 
qualities  of  noise  and  temperature.  It  should  be  easier  to  study  what 
portion  of  stress-related  outcomes  are  attributable  to  these  stressors 
and  which  to  the  Individual  or  to  other  stressors.  For  the  stressors  to 
be  discussed  next,  the  subjective  environment  becomes  more  Important 
than  the  objective  environment. 

Dangerous  Environments.  The  effects  of  dangerous  environments  on 
physiology,  affect,  and  behavior  have  been  studied  In  several  different 
settings.  Among  sport  and  military  parachutists,  a  number  of  physio¬ 
logical  and  biochemical  variables  have  been  investigated  with  the  evidence 
obtained  from  these  studies  pointing  to  a  general  Increase  in  activation 
during  a  jump  sequence.  The  Indices  which  have  been  seen  to  Increase 
prior  to,  during,  or  after  a  Jump  are  heart  rate  (Fenz  and  Epstein, 

1967;  Shane  &  Sllnde,  1968;  Stromme,  Wlkeby,  Bllx,  &  Ursln,  1978), 
respiration  and  absolute  skin  conductance  (Fenz  &  Epstein,  1967), 
adrenalin  and  noradrenalln  (Bloom,  Euler,  &  Frankenhauser ,  1963;  Hansen, 
Stoa,  Bllx,  &  Ursln,  1978),  growtli  hormone  secretion  (Weltzman  &  Ursln, 
1978),  blood  glucose  levels  (Elde  &  Atteras,  1978),  iilppurlc  acid 
secretion  and  blood  glutathione  (Basowltz,  Persky,  Korciien  &  Grlnker, 
1955),  plasma  prolactin,  growth  hormones,  and  thyrotropin  (Noel,  Dimond, 
Earll,  &  Frantz,  1976).  Additional  studies  have  documented  physiological 
changes  that  occur  In  response  to  the  danger  of  piloting  or  wartime 
environments  (Berkun,  196A;  Balke,  Melton,  &  Blake,  1966;  Marchbanks, 

Hale,  &  Ellis,  1963;  Hale,  Hartman,  Harris,  Williams,  Miranda,  Hosenfeld, 

&  Smith,  1972;  Hale,  Storm,  Goldzleher,  Hartman,  Miranda,  &  Hosenfeld, 
1973;  Billings,  Gerke,  Chase,  &  Eggspuehlcr,  1973;  Hale,  Duffy,  Ellis, 

&  Williams,  1965). 

There  Is  conflicting  evidence  as  to  whether  exposure  to  danger  results 
In  additional  feelings  of  stress  and  negative  affect.  In  a  study  of  A86 
coal  miners,  Althouse  and  Hurrell  (1977)  found  that,  wlien  compared  with 
a  group  of  workers  on  jobs  of  similar  status,  miners  did  not  report  more 
subjective  experiences  of  stress.  They  did,  however,  experience  more 
negative  affect  (l.e.,  anxiety,  fl.>prcsslon.  Irritation,  and  somatic 
complaints).  In  Berkun's  (196'i/  -xperlment,  subjects  were  given  the 
Subjective  Stress  Scale  (a  measure  which  asks  the  person  to  choose  the 


one  word  that  best  describes  ills  feelings  at  tlie  time)  subsequent  to  a 
stress-inducing  situation.  On  the  average,  subjects  in  each  of  the 
stress  conditions  reported  experiencing  more  stress  tlian  tliose  in  the 
control  conditions. 

Besides  the  effects  of  dangerous  situations  on  pliysiology  and  affect, 
performance  is  also  influenced.  It  lias  been  known  for  sometime  tliat 
extreme  levels  of  anxiety  can  severely  impair  performance.  Walker  and 
Burkhardt  (1965)  reported  tliat  during  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg  in  the 
American  Civil  War,  over  200  rifles  were  found  to  liave  been  loaded 
several  times  without  ever  being  fired.  Similarly,  Marshall  (1944; 

1947)  found  that,  during  World  War  II,  only  between  15  and  30  percent  of 
the  men  in  combat  normally  fired  tlielr  weapons.  Moreover,  from  action 
to  action,  the  behavior  of  flrers  and  non-firers  seemed  to  be  consistent. 

A  study  by  Berkun  (1964)  also  found  that  subjects  who  were  under  stress 
showed  signs  of  Impaired  performance.  Performance  under  stress  declined 
on  paper  and  pencil  measures  of  verbal  abllty  and  recall  as  well  as  in 
the  time  that  it  took  to  repair  a  radio  or  field  telephone.  In  addition, 
it  was  possible  to  predict  individual  performance  under  stress  by  using 
the  Taylor  Manifest  Anxiety  Scale  of  the  Army  Classification  Battery. 
Those  whose  performance  declined  the  most  under  stress  were  characterized 
as  having  achieved  less  in  their  early  lives,  and  had  less  self-con¬ 
fidence  and  general  aptitude.  Finally,  studies  by  Fenz  and  Jones  (1972) 
and  Hale,  Duffy,  Ellis  and  Williams  (1965)  suggest  that  physiological 
measures  of  response  to  danger  are  highly  related  to  levels  of  per¬ 
formance  . 

Monotony .  In  contrast  to  danger  which  is  an  obvious  stressor,  the 
stressful  effects  of  monotony  have  been  more  open  to  question.  It  has 
been  well  documented  that  monotony  gives  rise  to  negative  affect  such  as 
feelings  of  fatigue  (Johansson,  Aronsson,  &  Lindstron,  1978;  McDowell  & 
Wells,  1927;  Wyatt,  Fraser,  &  Stock,  1929;  Wyatt,  Eandon,  &  Stock, 

1932),  boredom  (Barmack,  1937;  Guest,  Williams,  6  Dewe ,  1978),  and  job 
dissatisfaction  (Caplan,  Cobb,  French,  Van  Harrison,  &  I’inneau,  1975; 
Ferguson,  1973).  Wliat  is  less  clear,  however,  is  wliether  monotony 
results  in  physiological  under-arousal  or  over-arousal,  and  whether  the 
boredom  associated  with  monotony  is  stressful. 

Investigators  sucli  as  Berlyne  (1960)  have  argued  that  monotony  results 
in  a  state  of  high  arousal,  a  conclusion  supported  in  two  experiments  by 
London,  Schubert,  and  Washburn  (1972).  Their  research  found  that  those 
in  a  monotonous  vigilance  task  or  repetitive  letter  writing  task  had 
liigher  galvanic  skin  potentials  and  heart  rates  than  those  in  more 
interesting  tasks.  In  a  critique  of  this  study,  however,  Thackray 
(1981)  argued  that  these  differences  were  either  inconsistent  or  of  very 
small  m.'ignitude.  In  a  study  of  sawmill  employees,  Joliansson,  Aronsson, 
and  Lindstrom  (1978)  found  that  workers  on  monotonous  iohs  (e.g.,  saw 
and  edging  e(|uipment  operators)  reporte’d  more  boredom  tlian  workers  on 
less  monotoni'us  jobs  (e.g.,  repairmen  and  maintenance  workers).  Gf 
particular  interest,  tlnnigh,  were  the  findings  that  those  in  the  mo¬ 
notonous  jobs  had  higher  adren.aline  outputs,  reported  more  tension,  and 
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had  more  of  a  history  of  illness.  This  evidence  seems  to  suggest  that 
workers  exposed  to  monotony  exhibit  some  of  the  symptoms  of  stress. 
Again,  Johansson  et  al.  (1978)  and  Thackray  (1981)  point  out  that  the 
jobs  in  the  high  monotony  group  are  associated  with  a  number  of  po¬ 
tential  stressors;  any  one  or  a  combination  of  which  could  account  for 
the  obtained  differences. 

A  similar  study  by  Caplan,  Cobb,  French,  Van  Harrison,  and  Pinneau 
(1975)  reported  somewhat  different  results.  Caplan  et  al.  selected 
those  jobs  in  which  workers  reported  high  levels  of  boredom  (forklift 
driver,  assembler,  and  machine  tender).  Workers  in  these  jobs  were 
found  to  be  more  dissatisfied,  and  to  report  more  anxiety,  depression, 
irritation,  and  health-related  problems  than  workers  in  less  boring 
jobs.  However,  none  of  the  other  indices  of  stress  measured  in  this 
study,  either  behavioral  (smoking,  coffee  consumption,  obesity)  or 
physiological  (pulse,  blood  pressure,  cortisol,  cholesterol,  thyroid 
hormones,  serum  uric  acid),  were  found  to  be  higher  in  the  cluster  of 
monotonous  jobs  as  compared  with  the  others  studied. 

In  support  of  the  contention  that  monotony  leads  to  under-arousal, 
O'Hanlon  (1965)  failed  to  find  that  catecholamine  levels  Increased  while 
performing  a  vigilance  task  for  three  hours.  In  fact,  one  of  them  - 
epinephrine,  which  is  also  known  as  adrenaline  -  decreased  along  with 
performance.  A  subsequent  study  (O’Hanlon  &  Horvath,  1973)  found 
similar  results  after  only  60  minutes  of  a  repetitive  monitoring  task: 
Adrenaline  levels  increased  initially  and  tlien  returned  to  basal  levels. 
This  decline  in  adrenaline  was  found  to  be  positively  related  to  per¬ 
formance  , 

Ferliaps  the  most  extreme  examples  of  monotonous  situations  are  experi¬ 
ments  Involving  sensory  deprivation.  In  two  studies  that  employed  tills 
type  of  manipulation  (Zubek,  1968;  Zubek  6  Schutte,  1966),  subjects  who 
experienced  seven  days  of  deprivation  did  not  differ  from  control 
subjects  in  terms  of  catecholamine  output.  Of  interest,  though,  was  the 
finding  that  subjects  who  dropped  out  of  the  experiment  before  it  was 
completed  had  higher  adrenaline  levels  than  those  who  remained.  These 
findings  could  be  interpreted  as  meaning  that  those  subjects  who  per¬ 
ceived  the  deprivation  experiment  as  most  stressful  were  the  ones  who 
displayed  withdrawal  behavior.  Therefore,  although  it  is  not  clear 
whether  monotony  or  boredom  actually  played  a  role  in  tlie  decision  to 
quit,  the  decision  miglit  also  have  been  predicted  on  the  basis  of 
adrenaline  level. 

Several  additional  studies  provide  further  support  for  the  assertion 
tli.it  monotony  typically  results  in  perforinanre  decrements  and  otlier 
dysfunctional  beh.iviors  associated  with  stress.  For  example,  Ferguson 
(1973)  studied  a  group  of  516  telegraphers,  memliers  of  an  occupation 
cliarac ter i xcd  by  monotonous,  hi.hly  skilled,  and  repetitive  tasxs  that 
demand  periodic  but  intense  con  a  1 1 ra t i on .  The  medical  records  of  these 
employees  revealeil  th.it  the  tel  rapliers  had  higher  frequencies  of 
illness  and  neuroticism  tli.in  control  workers  an<l  were  also  more  dis- 
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satisfied.  The  most  common  reasons  given  were  monotony,  lack  of  a  sense 
of  achievement,  and  loss  of  personal  contact.  Performance  decrements  in 
response  to  monotony  have  also  been  reported  by  Mackworth  (1950)  for 
radar  operators,  and  by  others  on  compensatory  tracking  (Siddall  & 
Anderson,  1955),  and  gauge  setting  (Saldanha,  1955).  Thackray,  Bailey, 
and  Touchstone  (1977)  found  that  decreases  in  performance  of  air  traffic 
controllers  were  significantly  related  to  increases  in  self-reports  of 
boredom  and  monotony,  and  decreases  in  attentiveness.  Finally,  a  study 
by  McBain  (1970)  found  that  the  performance  of  long-distance  drivers  in 
a  monotonous  laboratory  task  was  a  good  predictor  of  the  number  of  both 
preventable  and  unpreventab 1 e  accidents  experienced  later  in  actual 
driving.  McBain  concluded  that  persons  who  are  steady,  conscientious, 
and  alert  adjust  to  monotonous  environments  more  easily  without  ad¬ 
versely  affecting  performance. 

Summary .  The  literature  that  pertains  to  dangerous  or  monotonous  en¬ 
vironments  has  examined  their  effect  on  measures  of  physiology,  affect, 
and  behavior.  With  regard  to  physiology,  both  danger  and  monotony 
produce  reliable  physiological  changes  although  tlie  effects  are  better 
documented  and  perhaps  stronger  for  danger.  Danger  often  results  in  a 
large  increase  in  a  number  of  indicators  of  arousal  such  as  adrenaline 
and  noradrenaline,  while  it  remains  somewhat  unclear  whether  monotony  is 
associated  with  over-  or  under-arousal.  Both  of  these  stressors  appear 
to  be  associated  with  negative  affect  such  as  anxiety,  depression,  and 
irritation  associated  with  danger,  and  fatigue,  boredom,  and  job  dis¬ 
satisfaction  linked  to  monotony.  Wlien  the  effect  of  these  stressors  on 
behavior  is  considered,  they  seem  generally  to  also  liave  a  negative 
effect.  Danger  appears  to  nearly  always  Impair  performance,  although  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  levels  of  danger  in  these  studies  were  much 
higher  than  that  experienced  by  the  typical  person.  Approximately  the 
same  might  be  said  for  the  effects  of  monotony.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  despite  tlie  fact  that  danger  and  monotony  are  basically 
opposite  environmental  conditions,  high  levels  of  either  typically  are 
associated  with  negative  personal  and  organizational  outcomes.  Never- 
theless,  there  are  persons  wlio  seem  to  cope  quite  effectively  with  these 
stressors  and  may  even  flourish  once  they  have  adapted  to  them.  Coping 
and  adaptation  techniques  will  be  discussed  later  in  this  chapter,  but 
first  tlie  stressors  tliat  are  related  to  organizational  factors  are 
cons Idered . 


Organizational  Stressors 

There  are  numerous  aspects  of  an  organization  itself  that  may  be  sources 
of  stress.  Many  of  tliese  aspects  have  received  attention  recently  in 
research  on  organizational  culture  that  attempts  to  discover  how  an 
organization  can  provide  a  work  atmosphere  that  is  most  conducive  to 
hipji  performance  and  satisfaction.  When  an  organization  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  provide  this  atmosphere,  however,  stress  is  often  the 
result.  This  stress  may  be  the  outcome  of  a  potentially  limitless 
number  of  these  factors,  many  of  which  have  been  examined  in  the  litera¬ 
ture.  For  the  present  discussion,  we  confine  the  review  to  several  that 


have  received  more  research  attention.  The  first  of  these  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  deal  with  role-based  stress. 

Role  Conflict  and  Ambiguity.  The  literature  on  role  theory  suggests  two 
constructs  describing  role  perceptions:  role  ambiguity  and  role  conflict. 
Each  of  tliese  may  occur  by  reference  to  a  role,  which  is  a  set  of 
expectations  concerning  the  behavior  of  a  particular  person.  Role 
ambiguity  takes  place  when  these  expectations  are  lacking  or  poorly 
communicated,  leaving  the  individual  unsure  of  how  to  act.  The  in¬ 
dividual  may  also  be  uncertain  how  to  behave  under  conditions  of  role 
conflict,  but  for  role  conflict,  the  uncertainty  stems  from  having 
received  mutually  opposing  expectations.  In  either  situation,  the 
concomitant  stress  may  be  easily  visualized. 

Rather  than  discuss  the  role  literature  by  individual  study,  the  results 
of  a  recent  and  comprehensive  review  by  Fisher  and  Gitelson  (1983)  will 
be  described.  These  authors  identified  18  organizationally  and  per¬ 
sonally  dysfunctional  outcomes  that  have  been  associated  with  role 
conflict  and  role  ambiguity.  Tliey  then  used  the  technique  of  meta¬ 
analysis  to  accumulate  and  summarize  the  findings  from  42  studies  of 
role-based  correlates.  Meta-analysis  (Hunter,  Schmidt,  &  Jackson,  1982) 
is  a  procedure  that  allows  estimation  of  the  true  degree  of  relationship 
between  two  variables,  while  at  the  same  time  taking  into  account  and 
removing  variability  that  is  attributable  to  statistical  artifacts 
(e.g.,  sampling  error,  restriction  of  range,  unreliability  of  measures). 

In  the  Fisher  and  Gitelson  (1983)  review,  a  conservative  approach  was 
adopted  in  which  correction  was  made  only  for  that  variability  that 
could  be  reasonably  attributed  to  sampling  error. 

The  results  of  the  Fisher  and  Gitelson  compilation  are  shown  for  role 
conflict  in  Table  4.1  and  for  role  ambiguity  in  Table  4.2.  In  each 
table,  correlation  and  sample  information  is  given  in  columns  one 
througli  six.  Column  seven,  the  next  to  last  column,  shows  the  variance 

in  each  of  the  coefficient  distributions  that  is  left  over  after  sub¬ 
tracting  tlie  variance  attributable  to  sampling  error.  Column  eight 
displays  the  results  of  chi-square  tests  of  significance  for  each  of  the 
residual  variances.  Since  a  significant  chi-square  means  that  the 
remaining  variance  is  statistically  different  from  zero,  significant 
results  indicate  that  either  other  statistical  artifacts  are  contribut¬ 
ing  variance  to  the  distribution  of  coefficients  or  that  the  relation¬ 
ship  is  moderated  (differentially  related)  across  factors  such  as  job 
level.  In  ottier  words,  the  correlates  of  role  conflict  and  role  am¬ 
biguity  that  do  not  show  a  significant  chi-square  in  column  eight  are 
those  in  which  role  stress  affects  individuals  about  e<iually  regardless 
of  other  factors.  The  level  of  association  between  role  stress  and  its 
correlates  is  therefore  shown  by  the  mean  correlatii'n  for  correlates 
without  a  significant  clil-squarc.  Uiose  that  show  a  significant  iTii- 
square  liave  variability  in  tlieir  distribution  of  coefficients  that  is 
attributable  either  to  statistical  artifa<-ts  or  moderators.  Interest¬ 
ingly,  follow  up  investigation  by  Fisher  anti  Gitelson  showed  that  job 
level  (lower,  professional,  or  managerial)  was  not  an  important  mmi- 
erator  in  these  relationships. 


Table  4.1.  Meca-analyses  of  role  conflict  and  19  correlates  from  42  studies. 


Table  4.2.  Information  on  role  ambiguity  and  18  correlates  from  ->2  studies. 
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It  can  be  seen  from  the  tables  that  as  role-based  stress  increases, 
tension,  anxiety,  and  propensity  to  leave  also  increase.  Similarly, 
satisfaction  and  organizational  commitment  are  negatively  related  to 
role-based  stress.  On  the  other  hand,  neither  performance  nor  tenure 
bears  much  of  a  relatlonsiii p  witli  the  role  variables.  Implying  that 
their  effect  is  less  powerful  on  behavior  than  on  affect.  Finally, 
several  additional  studies  of  role  variable  correlates  were  located  that 
provide  further  support  for  an  association  between  role-based  stress  and 
dysfunctional  outcomes.  Hole  conflict  has  been  found  to  be  related  to 
slower  and  less  accurate  group  performance  (Lidell  &  Slocum,  1976),  less 
confidence  in  the  organization  (Kahn  et  al.,  1964),  fatigue  (Beehr  et 
al,,  1976),  somatic  complaints,  depression,  and  irritation  (Caplan  et 
al.,  1975),  lieart  rate  (Caplan  &  Jones,  1975),  and  a  sense  of  futility 
(Hall  &  Gordon,  1973).  Role  ambiguity  has  been  linked  with  anxiety, 
depression,  pliysical  symptoms,  a  sense  of  futility,  and  low  levels  of 
self-esteem  (e.g..  Brief  &  Aldag,  1976;  Greene,  1972).  Also,  causal 
modeling  iias  been  used  to  justify  causal  Inferences  that  role  variables 
determine  such  outcomes  as  job-related  tension,  job  satisfaction,  and 
one's  propensity  to  leave  an  organiz.ation  (Bedeian  &  Armenakis,  1981; 
Kemery,  Bedeian,  Mossholder,  &  Touliatos,  1984). 

Workload .  Another  organizational  stressor  that  is  mentioned  perhaps 
more  than  any  otlter  on  the  job  is  that  of  workload.  Regardless  of  the 
type,  location,  and  level  of  the  job,  there  is  often  more  distress  over 
the  amount  and  quality  of  work  to  be  done  than  any  other  characteristics 
of  it.  Workload,  like  the  role  concept,  is  two-sided;  it  includes  both 
underload  and  overload.  A  distinction  may  also  be  made  within  these 
categories  between  the  quantitative  and  qualitative.  For  example, 
cpiantitat ive  overload  might  occur  when  an  employee  has  too  much  to  do, 
while  qualitative  overload  comes  about  when  he/she  does  not  have  the 
knowledge,  skills,  and  abilities  to  do  the  job  adequately.  Similarly, 
underload  may  Involve  too  little  work  (quantitative)  or  work  that  is  not 
sufficiently  challenging  (qualitative).  As  might  be  predicted  by  inter- 
actionlsm,  this  type  of  person-environment  misfit  has  often  resulted  in 
stress  and  its  related  ills. 

Perhaps  the  best  evidence  for  the  stressful  effects  of  work  underload 
and  overload  comes  from  Investigations  of  psychological  variables. 
Nargolis,  Kroes,  and  Quinn  (1974),  in  a  study  of  1496  workers  employed 
at  least  half-time,  found  underutilization  (a  composite  of  the  two  types 
of  underload)  and  overload  (also  a  composite)  to  be  related  to  a  host  of 
stress  outcomes.  The  results  of  this  study  are  shown  in  Table  4.3. 
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Table  4.3.  Produc t: -moment  correlates  between  underutilization, 
overload,  and  several  stress-related  outcomes  (N=1496). 

(From  Margolls,  Kroes,  &  Quinn,  1974) 


Stress  Indicator  Underutilization  Overload 


Overall  physical  health 
F.scapist  drinking 
Depressed  mood 
Se  1  f-esteem 
Life  satisfaction 
Job  satisfaction 
M<3tlvatlon  to  work 
Intention  to  leave  job 
Frequency  of  suggestions 
to  employer 
Absenteeism 


-.09* 

-.02 

.07* 

.06* 

.16* 

.00 

-.  18* 

.  10* 

-.17* 

.04 

-.26* 

.02 

-.27* 

.26* 

.18* 

-.03 

-.  10* 

.17* 

.09* 

.06* 

*  £  <  .05 


it  can  be  seen  that  undervitillzation  was  much  more  highly  related  to 
dysfunctional  outcomes  than  overload,  while  overload  was  most  highly 
correlated  with  motivation  to  work. 

The  results  are  far  from  uniform,  however.  After  noticing  how  frequently 
job  incumbents  mentioned  Issues  related  to  work  overload.  Sales  (1969) 
took  three  related  Items  and  found  them  to  correlate  .60  with  job- 
related  tension.  Caplan  and  Jones  (1975)  found  that  subjective  quantitative 
work  load  was  positively  related  to  reported  anxiety  (r^=.38)  and  to 
heart  rate  (^=.16).  The  latter  relationship,  however,  dropped  to  ^=.05, 
when  the  effects  of  anxiety  on  heart  rate  were  partlalled  out.  Thus, 
tile  researctiers  concluded  that  tlie  effect  of  perceived  work  load  on 
heart  rate  may  iiave  occurred  tiirougii  the  perception  of  anxiety.  French, 
Tapper  and  Mueller  (1965),  In  a  study  of  122  university  professors  and 
administrators,  found,  througli  factor  analysis,  that  quantitative  and 
qualitative  workload  were  distinct  variables.  Fur tliermore ,  It  was  shown 
that  tliese  two  variables  had  some  similar  and  some  disparate  effects. 

Both  were  found  to  be  related  to  job  tension  (qtiantl tatlve  load,  r=.40; 
qualitative  load,  r=.60).  However,  their  re  I  at  lonsiil  ps  wltli  self-esteem 
were  more  unique;  that  Is,  quantitative  overload  was  related  to  low 
self-esteem  among  administrators  (r=.70),  but  not  among  professors. 

Abdel-Hallm  (1978),  using  data  r<.'’ lected  from  a  sample  of  89  managerial 
personnel,  found  quantitative  rol^  overload  to  be  related  to  job  anxiety 
(r=.27),  but  not  to  satisfaction  wl'h  work  (r=.05)  or  job  Involvement 
(r=.02).  Moreover,  when  tlie  effects  .-f  role  conflict  and  role  ambiguity 
were  removed  from  the  overload-anxiety  relationship,  the  correlation  was 


only  reduced  minimally  (r=.21).  In  a  study  of  143  male  and  female 
workers  involved  in  either  drafting,  mechanical,  or  technical/clerical 
jobs,  Beehr,  Walsh,  and  Taber  (1976)  found  role  overload  to  be  sig¬ 
nificantly  related  to  six  organizationally  and/or  personally  relevant 
situations,  with  role  ambiguity  (r=.19),  job  dissatisfaction  (r=.18), 
fatigue  (r=.32),  tension  (r=.32),  effort  toward  quantity  (r=.18),  and 
job  involvement  (r=.18).  On  the  other  hand,  overload  was  seen  to  be 
more  weakly  related  to  non-participation  (r=.16),  effort  toward  quality 
(r=.07),  and  a  measure  of  need  strength  (r=.00). 

Two  final  investigations  also  examined  the  relationsliip  between  work¬ 
load  and  psychological  outcomes.  In  a  study  of  over  1600  persons,  aged 
45-77  years,  Haynes,  Levine,  Scotch,  Feinleib,  and  Kennel  (1978)  found 
correlations  that  were  not  significantly  different  from  zero  for  15  dif¬ 
ferent  psychosocial  Indices.  Only  Type  A  behavior  (a  set  of  aggressive, 
ambitious,  impatient  and  competitive  behaviors)  was  found  to  have  a 
significant  relationship  (r=.23)  with  work  overload.  French,  Caplan, 
and  Harrison  (1982)  found  that  underload  was  significantly  related  to 
workload  dissatisfaction,  depression,  and  irritation,  while  overload  was 
associated  with  job  dissatisfaction,  depression  and  irritation.  In  both 
of  these  studies,  correlations  with  physiological  variables  such  as 
blood  pressure,  heart  rate,  and  cholesterol  level  were  near  zero,  an 
outcome  almost  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  Caplan  (1972)  who  found  high 
(r=.40  -  .70)  levels  of  association. 

Before  closing  this  discussion  of  organizational  stressors,  one  final 
study  will  be  described  that  Investigated  the  relationship  between  the 
activities  performed  on  different  jobs  and  the  levels  of  various  stresses 
experienced  by  employees  in  those  jobs.  Basically,  Shaw  and  Riskind 
(1983)  used  the  data  bank  of  the  Position  Analysis  Questionnaire  (McCormick, 
Jeanneret,  &  Mecliam,  1972)  to  identify  the  dimensions  of  worker  behavior 
found  in  a  given  set  of  jobs.  For  this  same  set  of  jobs,  information  had 
been  previously  gathered  as  to  the  incidence  of  a  variety  of  physio¬ 
logical,  psychological,  and  behavioral  indices  of  stress.  Thus,  Shaw 
and  Riskind  were  able  to  compute  the  relationship  between  each  job 
behavior  dimension  and  the  incidence  of  stress  in  jobs  that  included 
that  behavioral  dimension.  Their  results  supported  the  idea  that  there 
are  in  fact  certain  objective  activity  requirements  that  are  more  highly 
associated  wltli  stress  tlian  are  other  job  activities.  Therefore,  jobs 
that  possess  a  number  of  these  stressful  activities  may  contribute  to 
stress-related  problems  for  workers  in  these  jobs.  The  Shaw  and  Riskind 
study  is  only  an  initial  step  in  gaining  an  understanding  of  how  job 
characteristics  contribute  to  the  stress  process,  but  it  combines  nicely 
with  the  research  on  organizational  stressors.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
alternative  explanations  for  the  Shaw  and  Riskind  findings,  and  more 
evidence  is  clearly  needed  before  action  related  to  their  results  would 
be  warranted. 

Summary .  In  the  popular  press  and  everyday  interaction,  the  four 
variables  of  role  ambiguity,  role  conflict,  work  overload,  and  work 
underload  are  widely  seen  as  having  major  stressful  effects.  Tliese 


efferts  are  perceived  as  being  so  powerful  that  organizations  today  are 
under  a  degree  of  pressure  to  ensure  that  their  employees  are  totally 
clear  on  what  Is  expected  of  them,  and  tliat  these  expectations  are 
reasonable  in  terms  of  workload.  Ihe  scientific  literature,  however,  Is 
In  much  less  agreement  as  to  tlie  effects  of  these  stressors.  With 
regard  to  role  ambiguity  and  conflict,  the  evidence  does  show  that  these 
variables  are  associated  with  a  number  of  negative  affective  states. 
Nevertheless,  there  seems  to  be  little  deleterious  effect  on  performance 
and  tenure,  the  behavioral  manifestations  that  an  organization  might  be 
most  Interested  In.  Work  overload.  In  fact,  appears  to  stimulate  per¬ 
formance,  reminding  one  of  tiie  statement  that:  "The  only  thing  that 
motivates  me  Is  a  deadline." 

Other  workload  correlates  seem  to  yield  an  Inconsistent  pattern  In  which 
a  finding  of  negative  affect  outcomes  Is  not  unusual,  but  neither  is 
mixed  results.  Underload,  a  situation  tliat  Is  perhaps  consistent  with  a 
Job  such  as  security  guard,  appears  to  nearly  always  have  negative 
outcomes,  especially  In  affect.  Overall,  however.  It  seems  premature 
to  conclude  that  role  and  workload  variables  have  major  negative  be¬ 
havioral  effects  on  employees.  Tlie  physiological  evidence,  though 
spotty,  falls  to  show  any  ;  i rlklng  ill  effects,  and  perhaps  the  most 
serious  condemnation  of  these  stressors  Is  that  people  often  don’t  like 
them.  On  the  o‘'  er  hand,  the  amount  of  researcli  in  this  area  is  simply 
not  sufficient  to  say  that  there  are  no  long-term  problems  associated 
with  it.  Longitudinal  research  would  therefore  be  highly  desirable. 

Life  Events  and  Stress 

The  stressful  effects  of  various  environmental  and  organizational 
characteristics  tliat  have  been  discussed  represent  only  a  part  of  the 
stress  that  Is  experienced  by  people  over  time.  Much  of  our  lives  takes 
place  outside  the  work  context  and.  In  addition,  there  are  a  number  of 
events  In  llte  that  are  particularly  significant  and  stressful.  Because 
these  significant  events  are  those  that  define  a  person's  life,  they 
contribute  to  a  more  well-rounded  picture  of  the  stressors  that  can 
affect  people's  health,  affect,  and  behavior.  Thus,  such  events  as 
marriage,  financial  reversal,  or  change  In  residence  may  result  In 
strong  and  persistent  effects  that  would  not  be  predicted  based  on  the 
present  environment  alone.  These  events  are  therefore  Important  both  to 
the  total  stress  process  and  to  behavioral  reliability  as  well. 

Researcliers  on  life  events  focus  on  two  classes  of  situations:  1)  those 
to  which  everyone  Is  exposed  In  the  natural  course  of  life,  e.g.,  death 
of  a  loved  one,  and  2)  those  discrete  and  fairly  recent  events  that  may 
be  unique  to  a  particular  person,  e.g.,  personal  Injury.  These  two 
categories  may  overlap  to  some  degree  and  may  represent  differing  levels 
of  stress  to  different  people.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  both 
types  of  these  stressful  events  >  1  ay  a  significant  role  In  provoking  the 
onset  of  physical  Illness,  sulci-le,  depressive  conditions,  neurotic 
disorders,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  schizophrenia  (Isherwood,  Adam,  & 
Hornblow,  1982;  Brown  6i  Harris,  1978;  Barrett,  1979;  Theorell,  1974). 
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In  addition,  persons  who  experience  the  above  problems  have  been  found 
to  be  tliree  times  more  likely  than  controls  to  have  had  a  stressful  life 
event  in  the  weeks  prior  to  the  problem. 

Assessment  of  life  events.  Quantitative  procedures  for  measuring  life 
events  have  been  widely  utilized  in  research  on  life  stress  since  Holmes 
and  Ralie  introduced  their  Social  Readjustment  Rating  Scale  (SRRS)  in 
1967.  The  first  version,  known  as  the  Schedule  of  Recent  Events  (SRE) , 
was  constructed  by  culling  a  list  of  events  "empirically  observed  to 
cluster  at  the  time  of  disease  onset"  from  about  5,000  life  charts  of 
medical  patients.  The  SRE  contained  43  common  human  events  representing 
family,  personal,  occupational,  or  financial  situations  (e.g.,  pro¬ 
motion,  death  of  a  spouse,  change  in  residence,  personal  injury).  Upon 
examination  of  the  types  of  events  reported,  the  authors  postulated  that 
the  degree  of  change  in  one's  ongoing  life  pattern,  or  the  social  re¬ 
adjustment  that  was  associated  with  the  event  was  the  critical  quality 
predictive  of  impairment  (Holmes  &  Rahe,  1967,  p.  217).  It  has  also 
been  hypothesized  that  the  amount  of  social  readjustment  required  is 
additive,  so  tliat  a  number  of  stressful  life  events  might  combine  in 
order  to  produce  undesirable  outcomes  (Lloyd,  Alexander,  Rice,  &  Greenfield, 

1980)  . 

Most  research  in  this  area  has  shown  that  stressful  events  are  at  least 
partially  additive,  although  whether  and  how  to  assign  them  different 
weiglits  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy.  If  the  study’s  focus  is  on 
events  as  they  are  experienced  by  a  broad  range  of  individuals,  the 
weights  obtained  may  be  far  different  from  those  in  a  specific,  target 
sample  (Cleary,  1981).  Also,  events  differ  in  their  desirability  in 
general  and  for  different  individuals.  Ross  and  Mirowsky  (1979)  ('(in¬ 
clude  that  a  simple  count  of  undesirable  events  is  more  prt'dictive  of 
psycliologica  1  distress  than  any  otlier  measurement  techni(iue.  It  also 
appears  that  tlie  degree  of  undesirability  of  life  events  accounts  for 
more  variance  itt  tlie  prediction  of  health  im|)airmcnt  than  anv  ('tlu'r 
sing,le  dimension  (Isherwood,  Adam,  &  Hornblow,  1982).  Final  Iv,  the 
controllability  that  the  individual  is  able  to  exercise  over  these 
events  has  an  effect  over  and  above  that  of  desirabilitv  (Sols  Mullen, 

1981 )  . 

I’s  ycho  1  og  i  ca  1  outcomes.  Although  the  impact  of  life  events  on  In'lia  v  i  <  - 1  a  1 
outcomes  liar,  .alsci  been  invest  ig.ated ,  much  of  the  research  on  1  i  f  ('  event  s 
has  dealt  with  psychological  effects  such  as  depression,  anxietv  or 
other  emotional  problems.  As  might  be  expected,  research  in  ('.u  h  oi 
these  areas  demonstrates  that  persons  with  these  psycho  I  og,  i  ca  I  I'tc'hh'ms 
have  experienced  more  stressful  events  in  the  months  prior  to  the  onset 
of  the  disorder  than  have  normal  controls.  The  relative  risk  of  de¬ 
pression,  for  example,  has  been  shown  to  be  increased  by  a  factor  ('f 
about  six  for  the  six  months  following  a  significant  life  event  (I’avkel, 
1979).  In  addition,  those  events  that  are  undesirable,  that  represent  a 
personal  loss,  or  that  are  severely  threatening  are  particularly  likely 
to  precede  a  depression. 


In  a  study  by  Paykel  and  others  (1969),  depressed  persons  reported  five 
times  as  many  undesirable  events  and  exits  (friends  and  relatives  who 
leave  the  person's  social  field),  yet  experienced  tlie  same  number  of 
desirable  events  and  entrances  (to  the  person's  social  field)  as  did 
controls.  Similarly,  Brown,  Harris,  and  Peto  (1973)  found  that  depressed 
persons  had  experienced  a  higher  rate  of  long-term  and  severely  threaten¬ 
ing  life  events  compared  to  controls.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting 
finding,  however,  was  that  the  long-term  and  severe  nature  of  events 
wore  far  more  likely  to  affect  the  depressed  persons  than  the  controls. 

Of  the  controls  who  had  experienced  long-term  or  severely  threatening 
life  events,  only  one-fifth  developed  depression  as  compared  to  two- 
thirds  in  the  depressed  group.  This  difference  in  psychological  vulner¬ 
ability  will  be  discussed  further  later. 

In  contrast  to  depression,  anxiety  appears  to  be  less  frequently  asso¬ 
ciated  with  life  events.  Paykel,  Prusoff,  and  Uhlenhuth  (1971)  found 
that  31  percent  of  depressed  persons  had  one  or  more  exits  in  the  six 
months  prior  to  onset,  compared  to  17  percent  for  those  with  anxiety 
disorders;  58  percent  of  depressed  persons  had  at  least  one  undesirable 
event,  compared  to  42  percent  for  those  with  anxiety.  There  were  also 
qtia 1 itat i ve  differences  between  the  two  groups  in  the  events  that  were 
significant.  Many  events  for  the  depressed  persons  involved  changes  in 
important  interpersonal  relationships  such  as  death  or  divorce.  In 
contrast,  events  for  those  with  anxiety  centered  around  work  or  per¬ 
formance  sucii  as  retirement,  unemployment,  or  financial  problems. 

Other  psychological  outcomes  that  have  been  associated  with  life  events 
incUule  schizophrenia  and  suicide  attempts.  Although  there  is  less 
research  on  these  two  outcomes,  work  by  Jacobs,  Prusoff,  and  Paykel 
(1974)  and  Paykel,  Prusoff,  and  Myers  (1975)  suggests  that  suicide 
attempts  are  even  more  highly  associated  with  life  events  than  depres¬ 
sion  or  anxiety,  while  schizophrenia  is  less  associated  with  life 
events.  The  pattern  of  events  is  also  different  for  suicide  attempters, 
since  events  appear  to  peak  sliarply  before  the  suicide  attempt.  With 
other  forms  of  psychological  disorders,  the  pattern  of  events  is  flatter 
and  shows  a  milder  peaking  before  onset. 

Behavioral  outcomes.  Altliougli  some  of  the  psycliological  outcomes  dis¬ 
cussed  previously  also  involve  behavior,  the  research  described  in  this 
section  focuses  principally  on  the  tendency  for  people  to  be  involved  in 
accidents.  Basically,  the  research  shows  that  tliose  persons  who  have 
experienced  stressful  life  events  are  more  likely  than  controls  to  be 
injured,  either  on  or  off  the  job.  l.evenson,  Hirschfield,  and  llirschfield 
(1980)  empirically  demonstrated  that  workers  who  sustained  low  back 
injuries  on  the  job  and  who  did  not  recover  with  traditional  medical 
treatment  had  continually  Increasing  numbers  of  undesirable  life  events 
prior  to  their  accidents.  Tliese  blue-collar  workers  experienced  25 
percent  more  life  events  than  people  in  the  general  population.  In 
addition,  prior  to  their  accidents,  the  workers  exhibited  appetite, 
sleeping,  and  sexual  disturbances.  Vinokur  aiui  .Selzer  (1975)  found  that 
the  best  predictor  of  alcoholics'  traffic  accidents  is  the  number  of 


undesirable  life  changes  the  drivers  experienced  prior  to  their  ac¬ 
cidents.  Also,  Isherwood,  Adam,  and  Hornblow  (1982)  found  that  drivers 
involved  in  auto  accidents  were  significantly  different  from  controls  on 
13  methods  of  life  event  scoring. 

A  study  by  Levenson,  Hirschfield,  Hirsclif ield ,  and  Dzubay  (1983)  in¬ 
directly  examines  the  effect  of  life  events  on  industrial  accidents.  The 
study  focused  on  ttie  effects  of  life  changes  on  industrially  Injured 
male  and  female  workers  before  and  after  tlieir  accidents.  All  had 
sustained  injuries  tiiat  were  treated  unsuccessfully  by  traditional 
medical  treatment.  Life  events  were  obtained  by  interview  for  tlie  four- 
year  period  prior  to  and  the  one-and-one-lialf-year  period  following  the 
accident.  Botli  sexes  reported  a  iiigti  level  of  life  cliange,  whicli  for 
the  women  was  ongoing  tlirougliout  tlie  four  years  prior  to  the  accident 
and  for  tlie  men  increased  in  tlie  year  or  two  prior  to  tlie  accident.  Tlie 
primary  source  of  tliese  life  events  was  tlie  home  (e.g.,  marital  or 
financial),  although  work-related  items  sucli  as  ciiange  in  hours  or 
trouble  with  coworkers  were  also  frequently  mentioned.  The  greatest 
number  of  life  events  overall  were  reported  in  tlie  year  following  the 
accident,  indicating  that  the  post-accident  recovery  process  involved  a 
number  of  associated  life  changes. 


Vulnerab 11 1  ty .  As  mentioned  earlier,  there  are  often  wide  disparities 
between  people  in  the  way  in  which  tliey  react  to  significant  life 
events.  Some  persons  appear  to  be  especially  vulnerable  to  stress- 
related  outcomes  precipitated  by  events.  This  topic  will  be  covered  in 
more  detail  in  the  next  section  on  coping  with  stress,  but  is  mentioned 
here  in  order  to  show  its  relationship  with  Mfe  events.  Two  primary 
categories  have  been  investigated  in  this  area  as  affecting  an  individual's 
vulnerability  to  life  events  stress:  social  support  and  personal  hardi¬ 
ness.  Social  support  is  hypothesized  to  reduce  stress  by  providing 
empathy  for  the  individual,  while  those  high  in  hardiness  are  simply 
more  resistant  to  life  events  stress. 
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Tersonal  dispositions  such  as  the  ct)nstruct  of  ’’hardiness"  have  also 
been  shown  to  affect  vu  1  ne  t  ah  i  I  i  t  to  life  events  stress.  Hardiness  is 
quite  similar  to  the  construct  of  "loiiis  of  control,"  and  involves  the 
personality  characteristics  of  commitment  and  need  for  challenge  as  well 
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as  control.  A  study  by  Kobasa,  Maddl,  and  Kahn  (1982)  showed  that,  not 
only  does  tlielr  measure  of  hardiness  correlate  In  the  predicted  manner 
with  other  measures  of  commitment,  challenge,  and  control,  but  that 
hardiness  Is  also  an  effective  moderator  of  the  relationship  between 
stressful  life  events  and  illness.  This  conclusion  has  also  been  sup¬ 
ported  by  Johnson  and  Sarason  (1978). 

Summary .  Tliere  are  a  number  of  problems  with  the  literature  on  life 
events  and  stress.  First  among  these  Is  tlie  familiar  problem  with  de¬ 
fining  and  measuring  the  variables,  such  as  the  significance,  desir¬ 
ability,  and  weight  to  be  assigned  to  differing  events.  Also  a  problem 
Is  the  fact  that  most  studies  show  only  a  relative  relationship  between 
life  events  and  stress  rather  than  an  absolute  level  prediction.  In 
other  words,  the  research  shows  that  life  events  make  a  person  more 
vulnerable  to  stress  than  controls,  but  tliere  Is  little  Information 
about  exactly  what  level  of  stress  will  be  predicted  for  any  given  life 
event.  Again,  progress  In  this  area  Is  limited  by  a  lack  of  knowledge 
about  stress  In  general. 

Wliat  Is  known  about  life  events  and  stress  Is  tliat  these  events  do  seem 
to  have  a  powerful  impact  on  various  stress-related  outcomes  such  as 
depression,  anxiety,  and  suicide  attempts.  Life  events  have  also  been 
shown  to  be  related  to  accidents  both  on  and  off  the  job.  There  Is  some 
research  that  Indicates  that  social  support  can  reduce  life  events 
stress,  and  that  personal  hardiness  can  also  affect  an  Individual's 
stress  vulnerability.  In  general,  however,  this  area  of  research  must 
still  be  considered  to  be  In  Its  Infancy,  and  requiring  both  more 
rigorous  and  more  numerous  investigations. 

Coping  With  Stress 

The  literature  that  has  been  discussed  so  far  In  this  chapter  has  not 
presented  a  very  clear  picture  of  the  effects  of  various  stressors  upon 
either  performance  In  general  or  the  reliability  of  performance.  It  has 
been  well  documented  that  stress  often  has  an  Impact  on  physiological, 
behavioral,  and  affective  Indices,  but  the  effects  have  sometimes  been 
negative,  sometimes  positive,  and  often  of  greatly  varying  size.  Yet  for 
this  very  reason,  stress  may  be  seen  as  a  variable  that  uniquely  Il¬ 
lustrates  the  Interactionlsm  that  has  been  the  unifying  thread  of  this 
report.  Behavior  Is  the  result  of  the  Interaction  of  a  number  of  environ¬ 
mental  and  personal  forces,  and  stress  Is  a  more  specific  example  of 
that  process.  In  other  words,  the  discrepant  effects  of  the  stressors 
discussed  previously  are  less  at  odds  with  each  other  wlien  one  considers 
tliat  tliere  are  many  Individual  differences  In  tlie  way  people  deal  (cope) 
with  stress.  Thus,  "coping”  Is  an  extremely  Important  part  In  gaining 
an  understanding  of  how  stress  affects  behavior.  Also,  coping  Is  a  key 
concept  In  appreciating  the  way  that  complex  Interactions  result  In 
behavior . 


Before  beginning  a  more  technical  consideration  of  the  role  of  coping 
and  Its  effect  on  stress  and  behavior,  an  .-xample  Is  presented  to  Illus¬ 
trate  how  coping  hehaviors  might  function.  Suppose  that  a  security 


person  has  for  several  months  been  assigned  to  guard  an  area  tliat  is 
considered  both  important  and  vulnerable  to  tlieft  or  sabotage.  Assume 
further  that,  despite  the  grave  consequences  of  such  theft  or  sabotage, 
there  have  been  no  such  incidents  for  as  long  as  anyt'ne  can  remember.  In 
this  situation,  the  security  guard  could  potentially  be  experiencing 
stress  as  a  result  of  monotony,  danger,  work  underload,  and  role  con¬ 
flict,  as  well  as  heat  or  cold  if  he/she  is  working  outdoors.  I  he 
degree  of  stress  experienced,  however,  is  likely  to  be  different  for 
different  individuals,  at  least  in  part  because  individuals  differ  in 
how  they  perceive  and  cope  with  potential  stress.  Thus,  the  security 
guard  might  be  apathetic  and  listless,  suffer  from  headaches  and  hyper¬ 
tension,  or  drink  alcohol  on  the  job.  Conversely,  the  guard  might 
instead  see  the  Job  as  challenging  and  important,  and  perform  it  in  a 
thorough  and  enthusiastic  fashion.  These  differences  in  reaction  to 
stress  are  often  attributed  to  different  strategies  and  levels  of 
effectiveness  in  coping,  and  are  discussed  below  in  more  detail. 

Theoretical  Approaches  to  Coping 

There  is  wide  agreement  among  researchers  that  the  primary  purpose  of 
coping  activities  is  to  reduce,  manage,  tolerate,  or  minimize  perceived 
stress.  Researchers  also  agree  that,  despite  differences  in  emphasis  on 
specific  personal  and  situational  factors,  both  of  these  kinds  of 
variabl  s  have  impact  (in  interaction)  on  the  choice  and  implementation 
of  coping  strategies.  Finally,  with  regard  to  research  issues,  investi¬ 
gators  of  coping  again  show  similarity  by  addressing  three  central 
questions:  (1)  what  is  the  appropriate  domain  of  coping  activities?  (2) 

how  do  those  activities  influence  the  relationships  among  objective 
conditions,  perceived  stress  and  physical,  social  and  psychological 
outcomes?  and  (3)  how  do  personal  and  situational  variables  influence 
the  selection  and  implementation  of  coping  activities? 

Researchers  of  coping  differ  amongst  each  other  in  the  way  in  which  the 
coping  construct  is  defined  and  the  range  of  activities  that  are  in¬ 
cluded  within  the  construct.  Tcj  a  large  extent,  these  differences 
depend  both  on  the  researcher's  theoretical  conceptualization  of  stress 
and  the  target  population  under  investigation.  Three  major  theoretical 
approaches  have  dominated  tlie  literature  on  coping:  psychodynamic, 
person-envi ronment /re lat iona  1  ,  and  individual  difference  views.  Wliile 
these  approaches  have  overlap  and  are  particularly  similar  with  regard 
to  the  assumptions  <ind  researcli  issues  mentioned  in  the  previous  para¬ 
graph,  they  typically  differ  from  each  other  in  operational  definitions 
of  coping  and  in  moLhodolog,y  as  well.  Therefore,  in  the  following 
discussion  of  coping  witli  stress,  each  of  the  three  major  theoretical 
approaches  is  considered  separately.  Differences  among  the  approaches 
are  thereby  highliglited  and  comparisons  of  findings  across  approaches 
can  be  made.  Unfortunately,  l)ecause  of  the  differences  in  approach, 
these  ccimparisons  are  often  limited  to  fairly  general  terms. 


Psychodynamic  approaches .  The  i)rincipal  assumption  made  in  psycho¬ 
dynamic  approaches  to  coping  is  that  stress,  or  anxiety,  is  primarily 


the  result  of  intrapsycli  ic  conflict.  This  intrapsychic  conflict  centers 
on  the  person's  needs,  motives,  impulses,  or  beliefs,  and  occurs  when 
two  or  more  of  these  are  mutually  incompatible  (cf.  Folkman,  1984).  Tlie 
anxiety  associated  with  such  conflicts,  whether  conscious  or  uncon¬ 
scious,  then  serves  to  motivate  the  activation  of  emotion-focused, 
defensive  coping  processes.  ilie  coping  processes  are  viewed  as  defense 
activities  because  of  tlieir  role  in  reducing  or  avoiding  an  aversive  or 
anticipated  liarmfiil  state.  Thus,  these  coping  activities  are  composed 
of  often  unconscious,  defensive  processes  such  as  denial,  repression, 
projection,  and  in t e 1 1 ec t ua 1 i zat ion.  iurther,  tie'  use  of  particular 
defense  mechanisms  is  often  thought  to  depend  on  both  early  life  ex¬ 
periences  and  the  degree  of  threat  or  anxiety  involved.  Several  writers 
(llaan,  1977;  Nenninger,  1954)  suggest  that  defenses  can  be  arranged  on  a 

continuum  of  implied  threat.  l.ower  order,  more  regressive  forms  of 

defense  such  as  denial  are  posited  to  predominate  under  conditions  of 
severe  anxiety;  more  adaptive  and  reality-based  defenses  such  as  sup¬ 
pression  are  most  likely  under  milder  anxiety  conditions.  Lastly,  a 
person's  ego  resources,  developed  in  prior  life  experiences,  also  serve 
to  influence  the  use  of  different  c<’ping  mechanisms. 

Empirical  evidence  on  the  use  of  defensive  coping  in  a  stress  context  is 

difficult  to  cv.iluate  due  to  the  differing  indices  of  defensive  coping 

activities  and  different  stress  contexts  employed  across  studies. 

Findings  of  sc'voral  stutlies  suggest  that  defense  mechanisms  facilitate 
adaptive  functioning.  For  example,  Houston  and  Hodges  (1970)  investigated 
performance  on  a  digit-span  task  under  high  situational  stress  con¬ 
ditions.  The  finding,s  obtained  indicated  that  individuals  who  engaged  in 
active  denial  of  stress  (stress  as  indexed  by  physiological  measures) 
performed  better  tlian  persons  who  did  not  use  defensive  forms  of  coping. 
Houston  and  Hodges  point  out,  however,  that  although  individuals  who 
used  denial  coping  may  have  performed  better  on  the  i.  ediate  task,  the 
use  of  tlefense  mechanisms  can  be  maladaptive  in  long-term  performance. 

This  might  occur,  for  example,  if  an  individual  were  to  repeatedly  deny 
the  existence  of  an  objective  problem.  Lazarus  (1966)  further  emphasizes 
this  point,  noting  that  defense  mechanisms  result  it  a  reduction  or 
elimination  of  perceived  stress  via  their  effects  on  tlie  individual's 
interpretation  of  the  situation;  the  objective  situation  remains  un¬ 
changed  . 
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befensive  responses  tliat  distort  reality  bul  do  not  change  the  objective 
situation  arc  not  equally  well-suited  for  all  contexts.  If  the  de¬ 
fensive  coping  helps  a  person  to  control  his/her  emotions  so  that  they 
can  deal  with  the  situation,  it  has  .a  beneficial  effect.  Coping  might 
have  a  negative  effect,  however,  if  it  were  to  encourage  the  person  to 
ignore  the  situation  indefinitely  rather  th.an  face  it.  As  Lazarus 
(1966)  states,  "Defense  is  only  adaptive  when  it  allows  the  Individual 
to  be  more  comfortable  while  not  being  seriously  disturbed  in  other 
ong.oing  activities,"  (p.  289). 


A  relatively  larg.e  number  of  fiel  '  and  Laboratory  studies  have  been 
conducted  that  pertain  to  the  issue  of  differences  in  coping  activities 
under  varying  degrees  of  threat  or  anxiety  (Fenz,  1962;  Coldstein,  1973; 
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Janis  &  Feshbach,  1953;  Mechanic,  1962).  Degree  of  threat  refers  to  the 
amount,  imminence  and  likelihood  of  harm  (Lazarus,  1966,  p,43).  In  many 
of  the  investigations,  researchers  have  examined  the  individual's  coping 
activities  in  response  to  a  specific,  salient,  threatening  or  dangerous 
condition.  Janis  and  Feshbach  (1953)  investigated  the  effects  of  three 
different  degrees  of  threat  on  subsequent  dental-hygiene  practices  among 
high  school  students.  Degree  of  threat  was  manipulated  by  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  persuasive  communications  stressing  high,  moderate  or  no  po¬ 
tentially  harmful  consequences  for  not  conforming  to  recommended  hygiene 
practices.  The  results  suggested  tliat  students  in  the  high  threat 
condition  were  more  likely  to  demonstrate  an  "avoidance"  tendency  than 
were  students  in  the  moderate  and  no  fear  appeal  conditions.  Similarly, 
Fenz  and  his  colleagues  (Epstein  &  Fenz,  1965;  Fenz  &  Epstein,  1962, 

1968;  Fenz  &  Jones,  1972)  conducted  a  series  of  studies  investigating 
subjective  changes  in  response  to  stimuli  associated  with  sport  and 
military  parachuting.  In  one  study,  Fenz  and  Epstein  (1962)  asked 
novice  parachute  jumpers  to  develop  stories  for  Thematic  Apperception 
Cards  that  varied  in  their  degree  of  relevance  to  an  impending  jump. 

They  found  that  defensive  denial  occurred  most  frequently  in  response  to 
the  cards  most  closely  associated  with  upcoming  parachute  jumps. 

Other  studies  of  coping  activities  in  response  to  high  threat  conditions 
provide  evidence  to  suggest  that  personal  and  situational  characteristics 
may  mediate  the  relationship  between  high  threat  and  defensive  coping. 
Anderson  (1977)  investigated  coping  behaviors  and  economic  performance 
of  ninety  businessmen  over  a  two-and-a-half  year  interval  following  a 
major  flooding  disaster.  Among  the  results  obtained,  Anderson  found 
that  performance  was  curvilinear ly  related  to  perceived  stress.  In 
addition,  Anderson  found  that  locus  of  control  was  significantly  associ¬ 
ated  with  both  perceived  stress  and  subsequent  coping  activity.  Persons 
classified  as  internals,  who  are  characterized  by  the  belief  that  out¬ 
comes  are  contingent  on  their  behavior,  were  found  to  perceive  less 
stress  and  engage  in  fewer  emotion-focused  activities  than  externals, 
those  persons  who  believe  that  outcomes  are  due  not  to  their  own  be¬ 
havior  but  rather  a  result  of  luck,  fate,  chance,  or  the  control  of 
powerful  others.  The  Anderson  study  does  not  provide  information  on 
specific  defense  coping  activities  in  relation  to  degree  of  perceived 
stress  but  the  findings  do  suggest  that  stable  individual  differences 
may  influence  the  relationship  between  threat  and  defensive  coping. 
Further,  while  performance  did  decrease  under  higher  levels  of  perceived 
stress,  the  study  does  not  provide  any  information  regarding  the  po¬ 
tential  relationship  between  a  decrement  in  performance  and  dysfunc¬ 
tional  or  inadequate  defensive  coping. 

Summary .  Psychodynamic  Investigations  of  coping  are  based  on  tlie 
assumption  that  coping  activities  are  defense-oriented  processes  de¬ 
signed  to  reduce  or  minimize  emotional  tensions  associated  with  intra- 
psychic  conflicts.  Ihe  degree  of  tlireat  or  anxiety  from  this  intra¬ 
psychic  conflict  is  thought  t(5  influence  tlie  clioice  and  use  of  par¬ 
ticular  coping  mechanisms.  Yet  it  is  also  clear  that  defensive,  em<'tion- 
focused,  coping  activities  associated  with  the  psychodynamic  approach 


will  provide  only  a  partial  accounting  of  the  coping  domain.  Defensive 
coping  activities  that  reduce  emotional  distress  do  not  directly  alter 
the  objective  situation;  in  cases  of  prolonged  or  severe  stress,  such 
defense  mechanisms  are  often  insufficient  for  ameliorating  the  threat. 

In  these  instances,  individuals  may  engage  in  cognitive  and  behavioral 
coping  activities  designed  to  alter  the  objective  conditions  associated 
with  the  threat,  activities  outside  the  psychodynamic  domain.  There¬ 
fore,  a  comprehensive  account  of  the  coping  domain  .will  most  likely  need 
to  include  both-  problem-focused  as  well  as  emotion-focused  coping 
processes . 
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In  addition,  psychodynamic  theories  of  defense  mechanisms  are  primarily 
loose  and  descriptive  (cf.  Lazarus,  1966).  Defense  or  coping  activities 
are  not  well  classified  with  respect  to  which  mechanisms  might  be  pre¬ 
dicted  for  use  under  varying  conditions  of  anxiety  or  threat.  Similarly, 
different  defensive  activities  are  not  ordered  in  terms  of  their  adap¬ 
tive  value,  making  interpretation  of  findings  difficult  across  studies 
in  which  different  defensive  mechanisms  were  measured.  Perhaps  more 
importantly,  degree  of  threat  has  not  been  standardized  across  studies 
independently  of  the  responses  made  to  the  perceived  threat.  Therefore, 
integration  of  the  evidence  is  not  possible  regarding  the  degree  of  the 
relationship  between  threat  and  defensive  coping.  Moreover,  studies 
derived  from  this  approach  have  generally  failed  to  examine  differences 
in  tfie  objective  conditions  that  facilitate  emotional  stress,  as  well  as 
tlie  subsequent  outcomes  associated  with  particular  coping  mechanisms.  In 
light  of  all  of  these  concerns,  further  clarification  of  the  linkages  in 
the  psychodynamic  approach  is  essential.  Such  clarification  is  necessary 
before  practitioners  concerned  with  assessment  and  prediction  of  in¬ 
dividual  adaptation  to  stressful  environments  might  make  use  of  this 
tlieoretlcal  approach. 

Person-lnvironment  (P-E)  Relational  Approaches.  Unlike  psychodynamic 
models,  the  person-environment  (P-E)  or  relational  approaclies  assume 
tliat  coping  activities  are  motivated  by  the  individual's  appraisal  of 
the  relationship  between  him  or  herself  (tlie  person)  and  the  environ¬ 
ment.  Stress  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  individual's  appraisals  of  this 
relationship.  P-E  relations  that  are  appraised  by  the  individual  as 
taxing  or  exceeding  his/her  resources  and  as  endangering  his/her  well¬ 
being  are  defined  as  stressful  (Folkman,  1984),  while  those  appraised 
otiierwise  are  not.  Two  major  relational  models  of  stress  and  coping 
have  been  developed:  tlie  P-E  fit  model  which  was  discussed  earlier  in 
this  chapter  (French,  Rodgers,  &  Cobb,  1974;  Van  llarriscm,  1978)  and  the 
transactional  model  (Lazarus,  1966;  1980).  In  both  models,  c  'ping 
activities  refer  to  the  cognitive  and  behavioral  strategies  by  whicii 
persons  attempt  to  manage  perceived  stressful  relations.  The  details  of 
each  model  in  terms  of  coping  and  associated  empirical  research  are 
discussed  below. 
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Tlie  I’erson-Env  i  ronment  (P-E)  Fii  Model.  Aci  ording  to  the  seminal  work 
with  tlie  P-E  model  liy  I'rencli,  Rod);ers,  and  Cobb  (1974),  coping  activities 
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are  motivated  by  the  individual's  perception  of  deprivation  that  results 
from  a  "misfit"  of  personal  motives  (e.g.,  need  for  social  affiliation) 
with  environmental  supplies  (e.g.,  opportunity  for  team  work)  and  per¬ 
sonal  abilities  with  environmental  demands  (e.g.,  role  requirements). 
French  et  al.  (1974)  Identify  three  types  of  coping  techniques  that  can 
be  distinguished  in  terms  of  their  target  for  change.  These  three  are 
environmental  mastery,  adaptation,  and  defense  activities.  Environ¬ 
mental  mastery  refers  to  those  activities  designed  to  change  the  ob¬ 
jective  environment  by  altering  the  quantity  of  environmental  supplies 
or  demands  that  pertain  to  the  individual.  The  second  form  of  coping, 
adaptation,  refers  to  activities  in  which  the  individual  attempts  to 
alter  his/her  objective  skills  and  abilities  in  the  direction  of  per¬ 
ceived  environmental  demands.  Defense  activities,  a  third  form  of 
coping,  are  defined  as  the  cognitive  activities  by  which  individuals  may 
alter  or  distort  perceptions  of  the  objective  environment  or  objective 
self.  It  is  noted  that  this  last  form  of  coping  is  similar  to  the 
psycliodynamic  coping  mechanisms  described  earlier,  since  these  activities 
may  be  unconscious  and  are  used  to  reduce  subjective  perceptions  of  P-E 
misfit  ratlier  Llinn  to  attempt  clianges  in  the  objective  situation. 

Investigations  of  tlie  P-l',  fit  model  have  focused  primarily  on  the  re¬ 
lationship  between  objective  work  conditions,  perceived  stress  and 
stressre  lated  work  and  health  outcomes  in  relatively  unchanging  P-E 
relationships  (see  previous  sections  on  environmental  stressors).  Very 
little  attention,  liowever,  was  paid  to  the  mediating  influence  of  coping 
activities  per  se  on  each  of  tliese  linkages.  As  Folkman  (1982)  suggests, 
tlie  P-E  fit  model  may  be  most  useful  for  investigation  of  specific  job 
environments  cliarac ter 1  zed  by  monotony,  boredom  and  few  options  for 
coping.  Tlierefore,  the  feasibility  of  P-E  models  in  these  settings  will 
be  discussed  in  more  detail  later  in  the  section  on  situational  variables. 
Also,  since  such  F-E  models  have  somewhat  limited  generalizability ,  we 
turn  to  transactional  models  of  coping. 

Transactional  models.  The  transactional  model  of  coping  and  stress  that 
was  recently  developed  by  hazarus  and  Ills  colleagues  (Folkman  &  Lazarus, 
1980;  Lazarus,  1981)  stimulated  a  number  of  research  investigations  into 
tlie  domain  and  influence  of  coping  activities.  Similar  to  the  P-E  fit 
model,  the  transactional  model  places  strong  emphasis  on  the  relational 
quality  of  stress  appraisals.  In  additon,  the  model  assumes  a  process- 
orientation  in  which  person-environment  relationships  are  characterized 
as  dynamic  and  reciprocally  related.  Cognitive  appraisals  of  the  person- 
environment  relation  are  distinguished  in  terms  of  primary  and  secondary 
appraisal  processes.  Of  these,  primary  appraisals  refer  to  the  in¬ 
dividual's  initial  evaluation  of  P-E  transactions  in  terms  of  their 
significance,  while  secondary  appraisals  evaluate  coping  resources  and 
opt  ions  . 

Stressful  appraisals  at  the  primary  stage  are  further  distinguished  in 
terms  of  tlieir  orientation:  harm/loss,  threat,  or  challenge.  Harm/loss 
appraisals  refer  t(5  damage  to  well-being  already  done.  'threat  appraisals 
refer  to  transactions  that  signify  a  potential  for  harm  or  loss. 
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Challenge  appraisals  refer  to  transactions  that  provide  an  opportunity 
for  growth,  mastery  or  gain.  Each  type  of  appraisal  is  characterized  by 
a  complex  set  of  emotional  responses  posited  to  be  associated  with  the 
selection  and  use  of  various  coping  strategies.  Thus,  consistent  with 
the  relational  (or  P-E)  approach,  coping  is  defined  as  the  "process  of 
managing  external  and/or  Internal  demands  that  tax  or  exceed  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  individual,"  (Lazarus,  1981). 

Folkman  (1982)  further  identifies  two  major  functions  of  coping;  problem- 
focused  and  emotion-focused.  Problem-focused  efforts  represent  attempts 
to  manage  or  alter  the  sources  of  stress;  emot ion- focused  activities 
apply  to  the  regulation  of  emotional  responses.  Folkman  points  out  that 
both  types  of  coping  activities  may  include  cognitive  or  behavioral 
strategies,  and  may  be  elicited  in  response  to  either  primary  appraisals 
that  signal  harm,  threat,  or  challenge,  or  to  secondary  appraisals  that 
evaluate  coping  resources  and  options.  Also,  both  problem-focused  and 
emotion-focused  coping  activities  may  either  impede  or  facilitate  sub¬ 
sequent  coping  efforts.  For  example,  the  use  of  emotion-focused  activities 
in  response  to  primary  appraisals  of  threat  may  facilitate  subsequent 
problem-focused  activities.  This  might  occur  by  reducing  the  disruptive 
Influence  of  anxiety  and  thereby  allowing  the  individual  to  identify 
problem- focused  activities  that  would  target  effective  management  of 
stress . 

Several  studies  provide  evidence  that  is  relevant  to  the  relational  con¬ 
ceptualization  of  the  coping  domain.  Mechanic  (1962),  in  a  non-experimental 
investigation  of  graduate  student  reactions  and  behaviors  prior  to, 
during,  and  following  preliminary  examinations,  found  that  students  made 
use  of  a  wide  range  of  both  emotion-  and  problem-focused  coping  activities 
across  time.  Pearlin  and  Schooler  (1978)  analyzed  interview  data  ob¬ 
tained  from  2300  persons  and  found  three  major  types  of  coping:  (1) 

responses  that  change  the  situation,  (2)  responses  that  control  the 
meaning  of  the  experience  after  it  occurred  but  prior  to  demonstration 
of  stress,  and  (3)  responses  that  control  stress  after  it  emerges.  The 
results  indicated  differential  patterns  of  coping  activities  for  each 
role  context,  i.e.,  results  were  different  for  work,  marriage,  etc. 

Also,  those  coping  activities  that  redefined  the  meaning  of  the  experience 
by  alteration  of  goals  or  values  (e.g.,  devaluation  of  extrinsic  re¬ 
wards,  reward  substitutions)  were  most  strongly  associated  with  reductions 
in  reported  stress.  Pearlin  and  Schooler  suggest  that  in  the  absence  of 
opportunities  to  change  the  situation,  the  Individual's  psychological 
resources  such  as  self-esteem  and  perceptions  of  competency  will  be  the 
most  Important  determinants  of  stress  management.  They  add,  however, 
tliat  coping  interventions  are  least  effective  in  the  work  context. 

A  study  by  Folkman  and  Lazarus  (1980),  found  somewhat  different  results 
from  those  of  Pearlin  and  Schooler  (1978).  After  collecting  interview 
and  questionnaire  data  about  stressful  events,  the  information  was 
classified  by  situational  context  (i.e.,  work,  family,  health,  etc.)  and 
whether  problem-focused  or  emotion-focused.  In  contrast  to  Pearlin  and 
Schooler's  (1978)  findings  about  work,  Folkman  and  Lazarus  found  higher 
frequencies  of  problem-focused  coping  in  the  work  domain  as  compared  to 
family-  or  health-related  domains.  In  addition,  Folkman  and  Lazarus 


found  that  sixty  percent  of  the  work  events  reported  were  interpersonal 
and  that  thirty-two  percent  of  all  work  events  were  judged  to  be  modifi¬ 
able.  In  almost  all  cases,  both  problem-  and  emot ion- focused  coping 
efforts  were  used.  Thus,  Pearlin  and  Schooler  found  that  coping  was  in 
general  not  effective  in  the  workplace  while  Folkman  and  Lazarus  found 
it  was.  Folkman  and  Lazarus  suggest  that  different  methodologies  for 
eliciting  information  may  account  for  the  discrepant  results.  They 
argue  that  Pearlin  and  Schooler  only  elicited  Information  about  enduring 
problems  and  failed  to  sample  tlie  domain  of  episodes  that  had  been 
resolved.  Ttie  two  studies  agree,  however,  that  emotion-focused  coping 
did  increase  in  situations  the  Individual  appraised  as  not  amenable  to 
change . 

In  a  field  study  Investigating  cognitive  appraisal  and  coping  among 
nursing  students,  Parkes  (1984)  applied  exploratory  factor  analytic 
techniques  to  "Ways  of  Coping"  (Folkman  &  Lazarus,  1980)  questionnaire 
data  collected  over  a  one-year  period.  Results  obtained  revealed  an 
optimum  three-factor  solution.  Wliat  was  particularly  Interesting  in  the 
findings  was  that  coping  activities  may  not  be  best  represented  by 
distinctions  between  problem-focused  and  emotion-focused  coping.  The 
three  factors  obtained  by  Parkes  pertained  to  the  tendency  to  use  coping, 
and  to  more  specific  coping  activities.  In  addition,  the  findings 
showed  that  emotion-  and  problem-focused  activites  are  often  significantly 
intercorrelated  and  both  are  used  in  almost  all  coping  transactions. 

Parkes  suggests  tl\at  the  empirical  solution  she  obtained  may  be  more 
useful  for  future  Investigations  in  which  different  types  of  coping 
strategies  may  be  used  simultaneously  or  sequentially  over  time. 

Recently,  Folkman  (1984)  has  extended  the  transactional  theoretical 
formulation  of  stress  to  consider  the  role  of  personal  control  in  the 
choice  and  implementation  of  coping,  activities.  She  provides  a  pre¬ 
liminary  but  detailed  theoretically-based  analysis  of  how  perceptions  of 
personal  control  might  influence  coping  activity.  A  full  review  of  this 
conceptu.T  1  i  zat  ion  falls  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  paper,  however 
specific  sections  of  this  analysis  for  which  indirect  empirical  evidence 
is  available  are  presented  more  fully  in  the  following  section  on  In¬ 
dividual  Differences.  In  essence.  Foil-nan  suggests  that  stable  individual 
differences  in  perceptions  of  control  can  have  an  important  effect  on 
primary  appraisals  and  alter  the  extent  to  which  a  transaction  is 
evaluated  as  threatening.  Perceptions  of  control  may  also  affect 
secondary  appraisals  of  control  through  their  influence  on  the  individual's 
evaluation  of  coping  options.  As  mentionetl,  the  topic  of  personal 
control  and  its  effect  on  coping  will  bo  discussed  in  more  detail  in  the 
next  section.  It  is  mentioned  liere  In  order  to  show  its  relevance  to 
the  transactional  approach  anil  illustrate  the  overlap  between  theoretical 
approaches . 

Summary .  The  P-F.  relational  approach  extends  the  domain  of  coping 
activities  to  cognitive  and  behavioral  strategies  that  focus  on  altera¬ 
tion  of  the  stressful  transaction.  In  contrast  to  psvehodynami c  approaches, 
relational  views  emphasize  the  individual's  appraisal  of  his/her  re¬ 
sources  and  motives  in  relation  to  environmental  supplies  and  demands. 
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The  P-E  fit  model  developed  by  French  and  his  colleagues  provides  a 
useful  framework  for  the  investigation  of  coping  activities  in  P-E 
contexts  that  are  characterized  by  structural  inflexibility.  Conversely, 
the  transactional  approach  developed  by  Lazarus  and  Folkman  provides  a 
conceptual  framework  for  investigation  of  coping  activities  in  complex, 
dynamic  contexts . 

Unfortunately,  relatively  little  direct  empirical  research  on  coping 
activities  witliin  these  frameworks  has  been  conducted  to  date.  One 
important  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  appears  to  be  related  to  the 
difficulties  involved  in  the  measurement  o'  coping.  Coping  activities 
are  frequently  measured  via  retrospective  self-reports  made  in  response 
to  structured  Interviews  and  questionnaires.  These  Interviews  and 
questionnaires,  however,  may  be  Inadequate  to  identify  the  full  domain 
of  coping  activities.  Many  factors  must  be  considered  including  the 
target  of  coping  activity,  the  situational  context  of  the  perceived 
stress,  t!ie  lengtli  of  time  over  wliich  the  activity  took  place,  the  fre¬ 
quency  and  duration  of  the  stressful  episode,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  situational  context  is  amenable  to  cliange. 

A  distinction  lias  been  made  between  coping  activities  that  are  problem- 
focused  versus  those  that  are  emotion-focused.  Often  coping  Includes 
both  of  these  strategies,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  other  ways  of 
thinking  about  coping  might  be  more  productive.  Also,  coping  strategies 
may  differ  as  a  function  of  the  situation,  such  as  work  versus  family  or 
controlled  versus  uncontrollable.  Yet  it  is  also  true  that  while  all  of 
the  above  variables  help  to  define  coping  activities,  they  do  not 
necessarily  determine  adaptational  outcomes.  These  outcomes,  or  the 
efficiency  of  coping  activities,  are  air-  multifaceted  and  are  inter¬ 
preted  largely  through  the  interests  o  .e  investigator.  Thus,  pat¬ 
terns  of  coping  may  reduce  the  individual's  perceptions  of  "misfit"  or 
Subjective  stress  appraisals  with  no  apparent  effect  on  organizat ionally- 
relevant  outcomes.  Conversely,  coping  efforts  may  involve  cognitive  and 
behavioral  activities  that  substantially  influence  organizationally- 
relevant  outcomes.  Therefore,  to  the  extent  tliat  personally-  and 
organizat ional ly-re  levant  adaptational  outcomes  overlap,  particular 
patterns  of  coping  activity  may  be  identifiable  as  positively  associated 
with  these  outcomes. 

Individual  Differences  Appronclies.  Individual  differences  have  long 
been  recognized  as  important  determinants  of  perct'ptions  of  stress  and 
coping  activities.  Demographic  and  background  variables  such  as  age, 
sex,  education  and  previous  experience  have  been  studied  as  mediators  of 
the  stress-outcome  relation.  I’svclio  I  op,  i  ca  1  traits,  which  were  discussed 
in  Cliapter  II  on  "The  I’erson",  also  have  been  posited  to  moderate 
linkages  between  objective  conditions,  stress  appraisals,  coping  activities 
and  performance  outcomes.  In  aildition,  several  writers  (Lazarus,  1966; 
Locke,  1976)  suggest  that  individual  differences  in  situation-specific 
needs,  work  values  and  career  goa  1  .s  may  affect  the  extent  to  wliich 
.stressful  appraisals  are  matle  and  coping  activities  enacted.  Unlike 
trait  characteristics,  however,  imlividual  differences  in  values,  goals. 
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and  needs  are  more  difficult  to  investigate  since  these  variables  fre¬ 
quently  tend  to  be  multidimensional,  dynamic,  and  situation-specific. 

The  following  section  reviews  the  literature  on  coping  derived  from  an 
individual  differences  framework. 

Very  few  investigations  have  been  conducted  on  the  effects  of  background 
and  demographic  variables  on  coping  activities  per  se.  In  their  longi¬ 
tudinal  study  across  various  aspectc  of  life,  Pearlin  and  Schooler 
examined  the  use  of  coping  activities  ns  a  function  of  sex,  age,  education 
and  income.  They  report  a  fairly  consistent  pattern  of  sex  differences 
across  situational  domains  and  interpret  tlie  correlational  results  to 
imply  that  men,  as  compared  to  women,  are  more  likely  to  use  coping 
activities  that  inhibit  stressful  outcomes  (e.g.,  optimistic  actions). 
Significant  findings  were  also  obtained  for  ago,  education,  and  income 
differences,  althougli  the  relationships  were  much  stronger  in  the  marital 
and  parental  areas  of  life  than  in  tlie  occupational  context.  Thus, 
older,  better  educated,  and  more  affluent  persons  were  found  to  utilize 
more  optimistic  coping  strategics  as  compared  to  younger,  less  educated, 
and  poorer  persons,  especially  in  the  marital  and  parental  areas  of 
life. 

Personal  Control.  As  mentioned  earlier,  tlie  construct  labeled  "locus  of 
control"  has  been  investigated  in  relation  to  a  number  of  topics  in¬ 
cluding  coping  with  varying  degrees  of  threat.  Locus  of  control  refers 
to  an  individual's  enduring,  cross-situational  beliefs  about  control 
over  outcomes  of  importance.  As  formulated  by  Rotter  (1966,  1975), 
individuals  may  be  classified  into  one  of  two  categories  on  this  trait: 
internals  or  externals.  Individuals  with  an  internal  locus  of  control 
are  cliaracterized  as  maintaining  tlie  generalized  belief  that  events  are 
contingent  upon  their  behavior.  Conversely,  those  with  an  external 
locus  of  control  attribute  responsibility  for  events  or  outcomes  as 
noncontingent  upon  tlieir  own  behavior  (i.e.,  due  to  luck,  chance,  fate, 
or  control  by  powerful  otliers). 

Rotter's  (1966)  Internal-External  Scale,  consisting  of  twenty-nine  self- 
report  items  presented  in  a  forced-choice  format,  is  frequently  used  to 
measure  an  Individual's  locus  of  control  orientation.  Research  on  the 
locus  of  control  construct  indicates  that,  in  contrast  to  externals, 
internals  are  more  likely  to  attribute  job  events  to  their  own  actions 
(Hammer  &  Vardi,  1981),  to  perceive  more  alternatives  in  a  choice  situa¬ 
tion  (Harvey,  Barnes,  Sperry,  &  Harris,  1974),  to  exert  greater  efforts 
to  control  their  environments  (Julian  &  Katz,  1968),  exlilbit  less  con¬ 
formity  (Crowne  &  Liverant,  1963),  and  make  better  use  of  information  in 
complex  problem-solving  tasks  (Wolk  &  UuCette,  1974).  Locus  of  control 
has  also  been  found  to  be  negatively  related  to  anxiety;  persons  with  an 
internal  orientation  tend  to  be  less  anxious  than  externals  (Archer, 

1979) . 

A  number  of  correlational,  cross-sectional  studies  have  been  conducted 
to  investigate  the  moderating  function  of  locus  of  control  in  the 
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perceived  relationslilp  between  job  characteristics  and  stress.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  the  studies  provide  inconclusive  results  in  the  work  domain 
(see  Spector,  1982,  for  a  review).  Fairly  conclusive  results  are  avail¬ 
able,  however,  in  several  studies  investigating  the  effects  of  life 
stress  on  illness  symptomology  (Denney  &  Frisch,  1981;  Kobasa,  Maddi,  & 
Kahn,  1982;  and  Lefcourt,  Miller,  Ware,  &  Sherk,  1981).  Basically, 
these  studies  indicate  that  internals  experience  less  distress  than 
externals  and  demonstrate  less  mental  and  physical  impairment  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  life-stress  episodes.  In  short,  internals  seem  to  cope  with 
stress  better  than  externals  with  regard  to  illness,  but  there  is  little 
evidence  of  this  tendency  witliln  tiie  work  setting.  Several  studies 
provide  insight  into  why  this  paradox  might  exist. 

In  tlie  study  by  Anderson  (1977)  that  was  described  earlier  on  managerial 
adjustment  following  flood  damage,  internals  were  shown  to  use  a  greater 
number  of  task-centered  and  problem-solving  coping  behaviors.  Internals 
also  used  fewer  emotion-centered  coping  activities  than  did  externals. 
Most  significantly,  the  problem-focused  coping  activities  of  internals 
were  significantly  associated  with  improved  performance.  Thus,  it  may 
be  tliat  locus  of  control  does  moderate  the  relationship  between  job 
characteristics  and  stress,  but  does  so  primarily  through  association  of 
particular  types  of  coping  with  both  internals  and  externals.  Support 
for  tills  hypothesis  is  also  available  from  Tanck  and  Robbins  (1979)  who 
found  evidence  linking  locus  of  control  to  coping  strategies  used  in 
management  of  daily  problems.  Further  support  for  the  link  between 
locus  of  control,  coping  activities  and  long-term  adaptation  has  been 
reported  by  Bracken  and  Bernstein  (1980),  Bulman  and  Wartman  (1977)  and 
Shadish,  Hickman  and  Arrick  (1981)  for  persons  exposed  to  severe  accident 
victims . 

Parkes  (198‘4)  also  investigated  the  effect  of  locus  of  control  on  cog¬ 
nitive  appraisals  and  coping  activities,  using  first-year  nursing 
students  as  subjects.  The  students  were  asked  to  recall  stressful 
episodes,  occurring  primarily  in  the  work  context,  for  a  one-year 
period.  The  pattern  of  results  obtained  indicated  that  internals,  as 
compared  to  externals,  reported  fewer  general  coping  strategies  in 
clear-cut  situational  contexts  (i.e.,  conditions  that  were  clearly 
either  modifiable  or  unmodif iable) .  The  internals  reported  a  larger 
number  of  general  strategies,  however.  In  situations  perceived  as  un¬ 
certain  witli  respect  to  amenability  to  change.  Thus,  the  internals 
might  be  considered  to  be  more  sophisticated  in  their  coping  activities, 
relative  to  externals.  When  a  situation  is  clearly  modifiable  or  un¬ 
modif  iable,  the  internals  had  fewer  coping  strategies  because  the 
appropriate  activities  are  more  obvious.  Similarly,  when  a  situation  is 
ambiguous,  internals  had  a  larger  number  of  strategies  because  fine 
distinctions  may  have  to  be  made.  In  addition,  the  findings  reported  by 
Parkes,  as  well  as  those  of  Pearlin  and  Schooler  (1978),  showed  that 
internals  engaged  in  more  problem-focused  coping  activities  and  fewer 
emotion-focused  activities  in  those  situations  that  were  appraised  as 
amenable  to  change. 

hocus  ot  control  represents  but  oiic  conceptualization  of  the  broader 
construct  of  personal  control.  As  reviewed  above,  the  bulk  of  evidence 
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bearing  on  the  relationship  between  locus  of  control,  and  stress  and 
coping  suggests  that  increased  perceptions  of  control  over  aversive  or 
threatening  contexts  facilitate  the  use  of  problem-focused  coping  activities 
and  better  adaptational  outcomes.  Several  theorists  and  researchers 
(Averill,  1973;  Folkman,  198A) ,  however,  liave  suggested  that  increased 
perceptions  of  personal  control  may  not  always  be  beneficial.  Following 
a  review  of  the  experimental  research  literature  on  the  relationship 
between  personal  control  and  stress.  Averill  (1973)  concluded  that 
three  types  of  personal  control  may  be  distinguished:  (1)  behavioral 
control  (direct  action  on  the  environment),  (2)  cognitive  control  over 
the  interpretation  of  events,  and  (3)  decisional  control  (opportunity 
for  choice  among  alternative  courses  of  action).  Averill  suggests  that 
it  is  the  meaning  of  the  control,  ratlier  than  the  type  or  presence  of 
such  control,  that  is  most  importantly  associated  with  both  coping 
activities  and  adaptational  outcomes.  In  other  words,  individuals  may 
exercise  control  over  a  stressful  situation  in  ways  that  differ  in 
meaning,  such  as  reacting  aggressively  versus  suppressing  the  stress. 
Although  control  Is  exercised  in  both  cases,  the  meaning  of  the  control 
for  that  situation  is  what  determines  whether  this  particular  coping 
strategy  (or  some  other)  is  adaptive. 

Another  individual  difference  construct  relevant  to  stress  and  coping  is 
anxiety,  which  may  be  conceptualized  as  either  a  state  or  a  trait. 

Trait  anxiety  lias  been  demonstrated  by  the  existence  of  stable  individual 
differences  in  susceptibility  to  anxiety  when  exposed  to  stressful 
situations  (Eysenk,  1979;  Spielberger,  1972).  By  contrast,  state 
anxiety  is  defined  as  subjective,  consciously  perceived  feelings  of 
tension  and  apprehension,  and  heightened  autonomic  nervous  system 
activity,  often  for  relatively  short  periods  (Eysenck,  1983,  p.  277|). 

In  the  basic  state-trait  conceptualization,  trait  anxiety  is  assumed  to 
exert  only  an  indirect  influence  on  stress  and  coping  via  its  effects  on 
state  anxiety.  State  anxiety  is  thus  determined  by  Interactions  between 
trait  anxiety  and  person-environment  transactions.  The  bulk  of  research 
in  this  approacli  treats  state  anxiety  as  the  dependent  variable  to  be 
examined  in  relation  to  its  two  major  determinants,  trait  anxiety  and 
situational  stressors. 

(,'onsistent  with  predictions  developed  from  a  state-trait  approach, 
individual  differences  in  trait  anxiety  do  not  appear  to  influence  state 
anxiety  in  non-stressful  situational  contexts  (see  Shedletsky  &  Endler, 

1974,  for  a  review).  In  stressful  contexts,  however,  these  individual 
differences  in  trait  anxiety  are  associated  with  state  anxiety,  although 
differently  depending  on  whetlier  tlie  context  involves  psychological 
stressors  (e.g.,  threat  to  self-esteem)  or  physical  stressors  and 
dangers  (ll('dgcs,  1968;  Lamb,  1976).  In  contexts  involving  ego  threat  or 
psy cho 1 og ica 1 1 y-f)r ien tod  stressors,  high  trait  anxiety  persons  demonstrate 
hig.her  state  anxiety  than  do  persons  low  in  trait  anxiety.  In  contexts 
involving  physical  danger,  both  high  and  low  trait  I'ersons  demonstrate 
high  state  anxiety  (Morris  &  I.iebert,  1973).  Iherefore,  the  results 
obtained  by  anxiety  state-trait  researchers  imply  that  persons  b i gli  in 
trait  anxiety  who  encounter  psvcbolog.i  ca  1  stress  events  arc  more  likely 
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to  engage  In  worry-oriented  coping  activities  than  persons  low  In  trait 
anx i e t y . 

Another  Individual  difference  characteristic  tliat  has  received  Increas¬ 
ing  attention  among  stress  researcliers  has  been  the  Type  A/B  behavior 
pattern.  As  McMlchael  (1978)  notes,  "Type  A  does  not  describe  a  static 
personality  trait,  nor  is  it  a  stress  reaction;  rather  it  Is  a  style  of 
behavior  with  whicii  some  persons  liabltually  respond  to  circumstances 
that  arouse  them,"  (p.  13A).  In  contrast  to  Type  B  Individuals,  Type  A 
Individuals  are  typically  characterized  by  a  constellation  of  behavioral 
predispositions  Including  perfectlonlstlc  tendencies,  competitiveness, 
high  needs  for  achievement.  Impatience,  time  urgency  and  an  Inability  to 
relax.  In  a  review  of  the  research  on  Type  A,  Jenkins  (1971)  concluded 
that  Type  A/R  patterns  demonstrate  c ross-s I tua t lonal  consistency  and  can 
he  reliably  rated.  Type  A  behavior  has  also  been  repeatedly  associated 
with  Increased  coronary  heart  disease  (cf.  Price,  1984). 

Rest!  Its  of  two  studies  (Burke  &  Deszca,  1982;  Cap  I  an,  (kibb,  French, 
Harrison,  &  Plnneau,  1975)  suggest  that  Type  A/B  exerts  an  Influence  on 
the  individual's  selection  of  his/her  Job  environment.  Caplan  et  al. 
(1975)  Investigated  Individual  behaviors  in  twenty-three  job  groups  and 
found  systematic  differences  In  tlie  demonstration  of  Type  A  patterns 
among  Job  groups.  In  a  correlational  study  of  Type  A/B  and  preferred 
organizational  climates,  Burke  and  Deszca  found  that,  among  undergraduate 
students  who  would  be  seeking  employment  the  following  year,  Type  A 
Individuals  reported  greater  attraction  to  work  environments  that  were 
compatible  with  Type  A  beliefs  and  behaviors  (e.g.,  competitive).  Burke 
and  Deszca  conclude  that  Type  A  Influences  both  the  selection  of  or¬ 
ganizational  settings  and  the  modification  of  Jobs  once  attained.  Also, 
support  for  the  notion  that  Type  A  persons  perceive  more  Job  stress  was 
obtained  in  a  study  of  US  NASA  professionals  by  Caplan  (1971)  in  which 
he  found  that  Type  A  persons  are  more  prone  to  perceive  stress  In  po¬ 
tentially  stressful  contexts.  Unfortunately,  however,  these  studies  do 
not  examine  how  Type  A  and  B  Individuals  may  differ  in  their  inter¬ 
mediate  coping  responses  to  stress  appraisals. 

Another  group  of  studies  have  looked  at  individual  differences  In  coping 
style  as  well  as  situational  factors  that  affect  the  coping  process. 
Goldstein  (1973)  Identified  three  coping  styles  -  avolders,  sensitizers, 
and  non-specific  defenders  -  and  found  that  subjects  from  each  group 
differed  from  tlie  others  In  tlielr  physiological  and  behavioral  reactions 
to  laboratory-induced  stressors.  Non-specific  defenders  were  found  to 
be  more  variable  In  their  responses  as  compared  to  avolders  and  sensitiz¬ 
ers.  Also,  avolders  appeared  to  handle  stress  by  progressively  dis¬ 
engaging  from  the  stressful  situation,  while  nonspecific  defenders  were 
found  to  become  more  engaged.  Two  field  Investigations  by  Andrew  (1970) 
and  Del.ong  (1971),  using  a  similar  coping  style  classification  scheme, 
were  conducted  to  Investigate  In'lvldual  differences  In  coping  in  the 
context  of  Impending  surgery.  '.lu-  results  obtained  In  both  studies  are 
consistent  with  Goldstein's  fliuilugs  that  avolders  and  sensitizers  were 
more  affected  by  situational  factors  tlian  were  non-specific  defenders. 


In  addition,  DeLong  found  that  information  about  the  impending  surgery 
was  most  helpful  in  reducing  stress  when  the  form  and  content  of  the 
information  was  congruent  with  the  individual's  coping  style;  i.e., 
general  information  for  avoiders  and  specific  information  for  sensitizers. 

Bramel  (1962),  in  a  laboratory  study  of  the  effects  of  situational 
factors  on  the  relationship  between  threat  and  defensive  coping,  showed 
the  importance  of  the  individual's  alternatives.  He  concluded  that 
choice  of  a  defensive  coping  process  is  based,  in  part,  on  the  individual's 
appraisal  of  the  viability  of  alternatives.  Thus,  if  denial  was  not  a 
plausible  coping  strategy,  a  person  might  use  projection  or  Intellec tual- 
ization.  Similar  conclusions  regarding  the  influence  of  social  situa¬ 
tional  factors  on  choice  of  defensive  activity  were  reached  by  Hackett 
and  Weisman  (1966)  following  a  study  of  terminal  cancer  patients. 

Individual  differences  have  also  been  examined  in  terms  of  their  in¬ 
fluence  on  coping  and  adjustment  in  a  variety  of  specific  stressful 
environments  (Cooper  &  Green,  1976;  Ford  &  Spaulding,  1973;  Lachar, 

Sparks,  Larsen,  &  Bisbee,  1974).  Lachar,  Sparks,  Larsen,  and  Bisbee 
(1974)  investigated  the  utility  of  personality  self-report  Inventories 
in  prediction  of  short-term  emotional  adjustment  among  new  air  force 
recruits.  Self-report  Inventories  tailored  to  the  situational  context 
were  found  to  be  better  predictors  of  adjustment  than  general  purpose 
inventories.  Scale  item  analysis  suggested  that  previous  adjustment  to 
high  school  authority  figures  and  societal  limits,  previous  social  and 
emotional  adjustment  and  present  motivation  for  success  in  the  position 
are  importantly  related  to  emotional  adaptation  and  positive  adapta- 
tional  outcomes  in  military  basic  training.  Lachar  et  al.  (1974) 
suggest  tliat  sucli  scales  could  be  used  as  tlie  first  stage  in  a  suc¬ 
cessive-hurdles  approacli  for  the  Identification  of  applicants  who  are 
most  likely  to  fail  to  cope  or  adapt. 

Cooper  and  Green  (1976)  investigated  the  effects  of  demographic  vari¬ 
ables  and  personality  characteristics,  as  indexed  by  the  16PF,  on  task 
performance,  supervisory  skill  and  personal  qualities  among  64  Royal  Air 
Force  personnel  stationed  at  two  isolated  island  bases.  The  results 
obtained  indicated  an  association  between  Factor  F  (sober  vs.  enthusiastic) 
and  work  performance  on  the  task  and  supervisory  dimensions.  Cooper  and 
Green  interpreted  their  findings  to  indicate  that  enthusiastic  per¬ 
sonality  characteristics  may  play  a  key  role  in  adjustment  and  work 
performance  in  isolated  work  environments. 

Finally,  Ford  and  Spaulding  (1973)  investigated  the  effects  of  imprison¬ 
ment  on  subsequent  coping  among  crew  members  of  the  USS  Pueblo.  Fighty- 
two  crew  members  were  psych iat r ica 1 1 y  evaluated  immediately  following 
release  from  captivity  in  North  Korea.  Demographic  and  personality  data 
were  obtained  and  individuals  were  classified  into  one  of  two  groups 
based  on  psychiatric  evidence  of  the  individual's  adaptational  coping. 
Results  obtained  indicated  few  significant  differences  between  the 
successful  and  unsuccessful  coping  groups  on  demographic  variables. 

A  number  of  different  strategies,  however,  were  found  to  distinguish 
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adaptative  coping;  group  members  who  adapted  more  successfully  were 
characterized  as  using  more  problem- focused  coping  approaches  (e.g., 
sizing  up  the  situation,  deciding  how  to  handle  the  stress). 

Summary .  Although  a  variety  of  individual  differences  have  been  in¬ 
vestigated  in  relation  to  stress  and  coping,  the  use  of  different 
operationalizations  of  stress  and  coping  precludes  direct  comparisons 
across  studies.  In  general,  locus  of  control  and  trait  anxiety  represent 
two  personal  traits  that  have  been  theoretically  and  empirically  linked 
to  the  prediction  of  stress  and  coping  activities.  Background  and 
demographic  variables  have  also  been  associated  with  both  coping  activities 
(Pearlln  &  Schooler,  1978)  and  adaptation  outcomes  following  longer- 
term  specific  stressful  encounters  (Cooper  &  Green,  1976;  Lachar  et  al., 
1974).  As  Lachar  et  al.  (1974)  suggest,  these  findings  may  be  most 
useful  in  the  early  identification  and  screening  of  applicants  for  high- 
risk  stress-related  job  positions.  Type  A/B  research,  which  has  great 
potential  relevance  in  this  area,  has  focused  primarily  on  the  physical 
health  consequences  of  Type  A  behaviors.  However,  recent  research  by 
Caplan  (1971)  and  Burke  and  Deszca  (1982)  does  suggest  that  individuals 
may  self-select  jobs  on  the  basis  of  perceived  person-environment  fit. 

Thus,  type  A  individuals  were  found  to  prefer  organizational  settings 
consistent  with  their  behavioral  predispositions.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  lack  of  research  investigating  differences  among  Type  A 
individuals  in  the  use  of  coping  strategies  to  deal  with  these  job 
contexts  does  not  allow  for  more  refined  predictions  of  adaptational 
success  in  this  group. 

Situational  Variables. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  paper's  discussion  on  coping  with  stress,  it 
was  argued  that  coping  is  an  activity  that  uniquely  illustrates  the 
interact i onism  in  behavior.  This  is  because  coping  activities  are 
chosen  in  response  to  both  personal  and  environmental  characteristics 
and,  more  specifically,  in  response  to  the  perceived  relationships  or 
fit  between  these  personal  and  environmental  characteristics.  These 
relationships  are  highly  complex,  and  thus  it  is  difficult  to  pin  down 
exactly  iiow  or  wliy  a  particular  coping  strategy  is  employed  in  a  given 
situation  b>  a  given  person.  Tlie  tljree  theoretical  approaches  to  coping 
tliat  have  been  discussed  tiave  each  attempted  to  answer  these  questions, 
but  an  additional  class  of  variables  lias  also  been  investigated  with 
respect  to  how  coping  may  be  modlfed  by  tlie  situation.  iiiese  situa¬ 
tional  factors  are  discussed  in  this  section. 

Situational  variables  have  been  posited  to  influence  the  stress  and 
coping  processes  in  psychodynamic,  relational,  and  individual  difference 
approach(?s  to  the  topic.  For  purposes  of  this  review,  the  situational 
factors  that  are  relevant  to  stress  appraisals  and  coping  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  terms  of  the  manner  and  level  at  which  they  exert  their 
influence  on  the  individual.  Thus,  organizationally-controlled  in¬ 
centives,  in  the  form  of  pay,  contingencies,  promotion  and  transfer 
opportunities,  constitute  a  potentially  Important  characteristic  of  1 
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work  environments.  Similarly,  in  a  relational  view,  the  individual's 
appraisals  of  the  P-E  transactional  context  with  respect  to  personal 
well-being  may  be  substantially  influenced  by  the  type,  size,  and 
specific  contingencies  associated  with  incentives  for  performance  offered 
by  the  organization.  Contingencies  associated  with  specific  promotion 
or  compensation  systems  may,  for  example,  facilitate  or  modify  primary 
appraisals  of  threat,  loss/harm,  or  challenge.  The  specific  linkages 
between  rewards  and  criterion  performance  behaviors  may  also  effect 
secondary  appraisals  that  identify  the  range  of  coping  options  available 
and  their  relative  efficacy  in  reducing  perceived  stress. 

The  situational  factors  related  to  the  social-psychological  context  of 
work  are  those  variables  that  are  frequently  associated  with  department 
or  unit  characteristics.  Thus,  social-psychological  characteristics  of 
the  work  context  may  be  influenced  by  supervisory  style  and  perceived 
co-worker  social  support.  Also,  as  with  incentive-related  factors, 
social  situational  variables  may  exert  their  effects  at  multiple  points 
in  the  process  between  stress-coping  and  performance. 

Specific  task-related  characteristics  also  exert  an  influence  on  stress 
and  coping  activities.  The  effects  of  noise,  extreme  temperatures, 
dangerous  environments,  monotony,  role  conflict  and  ambiguity,  and  work¬ 
load  on  cognitive,  behavioral  and  affective  Indices  of  stress  outcomes 
have  been  reviewed  previously.  In  addition  to  these  factors,  specific 
task  characteristics  tliat  relate  to  the  predictability  and  control¬ 
lability  of  stressor  occurrence  in  the  work  context  may  be  important  in 
influencing  both  perceptions  of  stress  and  coping  activities  related  to 
performance  following  the  stressful  episode.  The  following  section  will 
review  research  evidence  on  organizationally-controlled,  social-psycho¬ 
logical,  and  task-related  characteristics  of  the  work  context  as  they 
affect  the  stress  and  coping  processes. 

Organizationally-Controlled  Variables .  Of  the  organizationally-controlled 
variables  that  have  been  suggested  as  influencing  tlie  coping  process, 
per\iaps  tlic  primary  one  concerns  the  incentives  offered  by  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  These  incentives  miglit  affect  both  emotion-focused  and  problem- 
focused  coping  activities.  For  example,  assume  that  an  organization's 
most  salient  incentive  was  quick  promotion  of  its  employees,  and  that  a 
particular  employee  had  to  cope  with  the  stress  related  to  a  recent 
promotion.  In  this  situation,  the  employee  might  cope  by  cognitively 
cmpliasizlng  how  wonderful  it  is  to  advance  quickly  and  thereby  suppress 
feelings  of  anxiety  (emotion-focused)..  Alternatively,  coping  might  take 
place  by  actively  Immersing  oneself  in  the  new  position  (problem-focused). 
The  point  in  this  example  is  that  coping  might  take  place  in  an  entirely 
different  way  if  the  organizational  Incentives  were  different,  e.g.,  if 
the  organization  emphasized  support  systems  for  employees.  Unfortunately, 
research  on  the  effect  of  incentives  has  not  examined,  in  detail,  how 
these  Incentives  affect  individual  performance  in  terms  of  coping 
activities.  Similarly,  althougli  it  seems  plausible  that  organizationally- 
controlled  variables  other  than  incentives  could  influence  coping, 
research  on  these  variables  has  concentrated  on  areas  other  than  coping 
act i vi t i es . 


Social  Situational  Variables.  Relational  researchers  have  Identified 
social  situational  factors  as  an  important  determinant  of  stress  and 
coping  processes,  positing  that  these  factors  exert  influence  in  the 
workplace  in  two  major  ways.  Folkman  (1984)  suggests  that  social  re¬ 
sources  represent  important  buffering  strategies  for  dealing  with  per¬ 
ceived  stress.  A  second  suggestion  is  that  social  support  (from  super¬ 
visors,  friends,  etc.)  may  exert  an  Influence  on  perceptions  of  stress 
by  modifying  perceived  role  expectations  and  demands  (Katz  &  Kahn, 

1966).  The  following  studies  examine  these  issues  in  more  detail. 

Kobasa  and  Puccettl  (1984)  investigated  the  effects  of  personality  and 
social  support  as  moderators  of  the  relationship  between  stressful  life 
events  and  illness  among  170  male,  middle-  and  upper-level  executives  in 
a  questionnaire  survey.  Two  aspects  of  perceived  social  support,  re¬ 
lations  at  work  and  at  home,  were  measured  along  with  personal  hardi¬ 
ness,  a  personality  construct  referring  to  a  constellation  of  ^^erson- 
ality  characteristics  (l.e.,  commitment,  control,  and  challenge)  that 
influence  both  appraisal  and  coping  strategies  selection.  The  results 
obtained  indicate  several  interactions  between  hardiness  and  social 
support.  Personal  hardiness  was  significantly  associated  with  decreased 
illness  symptomology .  Similarly,  executives  under  high  stress  who 
perceived  support  from  their  boss  demonstrated  less  illness  symptomology 
than  did  executives  without  work  support.  Finally,  family  support  was 
associated  with  increased  reports  of  illness,  but  only  for  persons  low 
in  hardiness. 

Kobasa  and  Puccettl  interpret  their  findings  in  terms  of  Lazarus'  trans¬ 
actional  approach.  They  suggest  that  work  support  may  function  to 
modify  the  individual's  appraisal  of  threat  by  providing  emotional 
support  (i.e.,  recognition  that  tlie  Individual  is  "not  alone”)  and 
facilitating  effective  problem-focused  coping  strategies.  Kobasa  and 
Puccettl  also  suggest  that  the  unexpected  findings  of  a  positive  re- 
lationslilp  between  family  support  and  illness  for  low  hardiness  in¬ 
dividuals  may  be  due  to  the  nature  of  coping  strategies  facilitated  by 
family  support.  They  argue  tiiat  family  support,  in  terms  of  increased 
expressiveness,  may  encourage  emotion-focused  coping  even  when  problem- 
focused  coping  might  be  more  adaptive.  Thus,  although  direct  evidence 
is  not  availabe,  the  type  of  support  one  receives  may  influence  both  the 
strategy  and  the  effectiveness  of  coping. 

Wells  (1982)  used  a  survey  questionnaire  to  investigate  the  effects  of 
perceived  sccial  support  in  four  i  itcrpersonal  relation  domains  (super¬ 
visors,  spouse,  co-workers,  and  friends  and  relatives).  Specifically, 
Wells  was  interested  in  the  relationship  between  objective  job  condition 
and  perceived  stress  among  blue-collar  workers.  Similar  to  the  findings 
obtained  by  Kobasa  and  Puccettl  (1984),  supervisor  support  was  found  to 
exert  a  s  i  )’,ni  f  i  can  t  effect  on  four  (of  nine  analyzed)  perceived  stresses, 
while  spouse  support  significantly  affected  only  one  perceived  stress. 

In  contrast  to  Kobasa  and  Puccetti  (1984),  however,  friend  and  relative 
support  was  found  to  exert  an  influence  on  three  |>erceived  stresses. 


Tiie  differences  obtained  between  these  two  studios  may  be  c'ne  to  tfie 
different  classification  scliemes  used  to  analyze  Interpersonal  support 
relationships . 

Lefcourt,  Martin,  and  Saleh  (198A)  investigated  tlie  hypothesis  that 
Internal  locus  of  control  and  social  support  interactively  moderate  the 
effects  of  stressful  life  events  and  mood  disturbance.  Three  studies 
employing  a  questionnaire  methodology  were  conducted.  Tl\e  results 
obtained  indicate  tliat  locus  of  control  and  social  support  Interact  In 
their  amelloratory  influence  on  nog.ative  mood.  Thus,  social  support 
reduced  the  effects  of  negative  life  events  on  mood  disturbance  only 
among  those  individuals  with  an  internal  orientation.  Similar  results 
were  obtained  by  Sandler  and  Lakey  (1982)  in  their  investigation  of 
social  support  and  locus  of  control. 

Lefcourt  et  al.  (198A)  suggest  that  their  findings  emphasize  the  Im¬ 
portance  of  investigating  the  interactive  effects  of  individual  dif¬ 
ferences  on  the  stress-outcome  relation.  In  their  studies,  neither 
Internal  orientations  nor  presence  of  social  support  alone  exerted 
consistent  powerful  effects  on  the  stress-outcome  relation.  As  they 
state,  "Social  supports,  then,  may  have  different  meanings  for  persons 
with  differing  orientations  toward  their  work  and  social  interactions," 

(p.  388).  Thus,  the  value  of  social  support  depends  not  only  on  its 
presence  but  on  the  Individual's  orientation  for  using  these  resources 
to  cope  with  stressful  episodes.  Similarly,  Lefcourt  et  al.  (1984) 
suggest  that  previous  findings  that  conclude  that  locus  of  control 
moderates  the  stress-outcome  relation,  should  be  reexamined  in  terms  of 
other,  potentially  interactive  variables  such  as  social  support. 

Task  Variables.  Task-related  situational  variables  Include  those 
aspects  of  the  work  context  tliat  emerge  as  a  direct  result  of  the  nature 
of  the  work  itself.  As  noted  previously,  jobs  may  differ  in  terms  of 
the  presence  and  type  of  stable  environmental  stressors  (e.g.,  extreme 
temperatures,  noise).  In  addition.  Jobs  may  differ  in  terms  of  the  con¬ 
trollability  and  predictability  of  environmental  stressors.  Consistent 
with  the  transactional  approach,  tlie  pattern  and  predictability  of 
uncontrollable  environmental  stressors  may  exert  an  important  Influence 
on  the  individual's  stressful  appraisals  and  subsequent  coping  activities. 

Class  and  Singer  (1972)  conducted  a  number  of  studies  to  investigate  the 
effects  of  controllability  and  predictability  of  stress  episodes  on 
post-stressor  task  performance.  Their  results,  and  those  of  other 
investigators  using  a  wide  variety  of  stressor  events  (see  Cohen,  1980, 
for  a  review),  indicate  that  after-effects  on  performance  are  most 
likely  to  occur  following  exposure  to  unpredictable  rather  than  pre¬ 
dictable  stressors.  In  addition,  several  studies  on  the  effects  of 
stressor  controllability  have  demonstrated  that  perceived  control  over 
the  initiation  and  termination  of  the  stressor  substantially  reduced 
post  stress  performance  deficits  (e.g..  Mills  &  Krantz,  1979;  Sherrod  & 
Downs,  1974).  Further,  research  studies  extending  the  Glass  and  Singer 
hypothesis  to  investigate  the  influence  of  uncontrollablllty  on  social 


behavior  after-effects  provide  laboratory  evidence  that  persons  exposed 
to  uncontrollable  and/or  unpredictable  stress  subsequently  demonstrate 
increased  aggressive  (Donnerstein  &  Wilson,  1976)  and  fewer  prosocial 
helping  behaviors  (Cohen  &  Spacapan,  1978;  Slierrod  &  Downs,  1974). 

As  Cohen  (1980)  implies  in  liis  review  of  the  after-effects  research, 
several  of  the  more  likely  explanations  proposed  for  these  empirical 
findings  represent  elaborations  or  modifications  of  the  "adaptive-cost" 
hypothesis  developed  by  Class  and  Singer.  Basically,  the  adaptive-cost 
liypothesls  asserts  that  an  individual  has  limited  cognitive  (or  attention) 
resources.  Unpredictable  or  uncontrollable  events  exact  a  "cost"  in 
these  cognitive  resources  because  they  force  an  individual  to  adapt  (or 
direct  attention)  to  an  unforeseen  event.  This  cost  then  detracts  (in 
the  cognitive  resources  available)  from  the  individual’s  normal  per¬ 
formance  capability.  Cohen  (1978)  suggests  that  situational  contexts 
characterized  by  unpredictable  and/or  uncontrollable  stressors  are 
associated  wltli  both  threat  appraisals  and  increased  cognitive  demands 
for  evaluation  of  coping  options.  Cohen  further  suggests  that  prolonged 
exposure  to  this  context  and/or  Increased  demands  for  attention  result 
In  cognitive  fatigue;  that  is,  there  is  Insufficient  attentional  capacity 
available  to  perform  demanding  tasks  (cf.  Cohen,  1980). 

Cohen  (1978)  further  identified  several  interesting  implications  derived 
from  this  cognitive  overload  explanation  of  performance  and  the  social 
behavior  deficits  that  follow  stressor  exposure.  He  suggests  that 
Inadequate  attentional  reserves  might  prompt  individuals  to  focus  at¬ 
tention  on  only  those  aspects  of  the  environment  that  are  most  relevant 
to  task  goals.  Social  cues  unrelated  to  goal  accomplishment  aie  believed 
to  be  neglected  in  tliese  situations,  which  then  leads  to  the  increased 
tendencies  for  Insensitivity  to  others  that  have  been  observed.  Thus, 
Inadequate  attentional  reserves  and  the  narrowing  of  attention  to  only 
crucial  task  demands  may  also  lead  to  oversimplification  and  distortion 
of  interpersonal  communications  (cf.  Cohen,  1980). 

In  a  recent  series  of  laboratory  studies,  Spacapan  and  Cohen  (1981)  in¬ 
vestigated  the  effects  of  stressor  exposure  expectations  on  stress 
responses.  Consistent  with  the  emphasis  by  transactional  theorists 
(e.g.,  Lazarus,  1966)  on  subjective  appraisals  of  the  etiv  1  ronmorjt  , 

Spacapan  and  Cohen  hypothesized  that  anticipation  of  exposure  to 
stressor  would  produce  the  same  responses  and  after-effects  as  demon¬ 
strated  by  persons  actually  exposed  to  a  stressor.  Results  obtained  in 
three  studies  provide  support  for  their  hypothesis.  Subjects  wlio  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  exposed  to  the  stressor  demonstrated  lower  frustration 
tolerance  and  Increased  blood  pressure  relative  to  the  control  groups. 

In  addition,  perceived  control  over  stressor  termination  reduced  the 
negative  effects  and  after-effects  of  anticipated  stress  exposure. 

Spacapan  and  Cohen  caution  that,  although  their  findings  are  very 
similar  to  those  found  under  actual  stress  exposvire  conditions.  It  Is 
unclear  whether  both  actual  and  laboratory  effects  are  indeed  mediated 
by  the  same  psychological  proces;  r>.s . 
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Before  closing  this  discussion  of  coping,  a  final  study  is  mentioned 
that  brings  together  individual  differences,  job  conditions,  stressful 
events  at  work,  subjective  stress,  and  most  importantly,  job  performance. 
Motowidlo,  Packard,  and  Manning  (1984)  gathered  information  from  nurses 
about  individual  differences,  stressful  events  and  feelings  about  these 
events,  as  well  as  independent  ratings  of  the  nurses'  performance.  In 
brief,  the  results  indicated  stressful  events  occur  more  frequently  to 
younger.  Type  A  persons,  and  are  more  intensely  stressful  for  persons 
with  strong  fears  of  negative  evaluation.  In  addition,  highly  stressed 
nurses  are  less  composed  under  pressure,  and  are  less  sensitive,  tolerant, 
and  warm  toward  patients  and  coworkers.  Motowidlo  et  al.  (1984)  con¬ 
clude  that  both  individual  differences  and  job  conditions  result  in 
events  tliat  generate  feelings  of  stress,  stress  tliat  is  subjectively 
determined  and  influenced  by  botli  the  job  and  the  person.  Of  most 
interest,  however,  is  the  finding  that  tlie  increase  in  stress  does  have 
an  Impact  on  job  performance,  and  causes  nurses  to  be  less  effective  in 
dealing  with  others  on  the  job. 

Summary .  Situational  variables  are  those  aspects  of  an  organization, 
social  situation,  or  task  that  have  influence  on  the  manner  and  level  at 
which  coping  activities  are  conducted.  The  first  class  of  these,  organiza¬ 
tionally-controlled  variables,  have  an  intuitive  relationship  with 
coping  strategies,  but  there  is  little  empirical  research  in  the  area. 

There  is  some  research  on  social  situational  variables  that  has  yielded 
somewhat  mixed  results.  In  general,  social  support,  in  particular 
support  from  one's  superiors,  lias  been  shown  to  moderate  the  effects  of 
stress-outcome  relations.  Predictability  and  controllability  of  antici¬ 
pated  and  actual  stress  occurrences  are  also  important  moderators  of 
stress  outcomes  and  subsequent  performance  relations.  Finally,  con¬ 
sistent  with  research  conclusions  obtained  in  studies  of  the  effects  of 
individual  differences  on  stress  and  coping,  researchers  investigating 
situational  variables  emphasize  the  person-situation  interaction  as  a 
crucial  ultimate  determinant  of  subsequent  coping  activities.  The 
recent  study  by  Motowidlo,  Packard,  and  Manning  (1984)  nicely  illustrates 
this  Interaction,  and  its  resultant  effect  on  job  performance. 

Integration  -  Coping  With  Stress.  Although  there  is  at  present  a  fair 
amount  of  research  related  to  coping  with  stress,  the  research  appears 
to  be  a  long  way  from  presenting  a  clear  picture  of  either  the  coping 
process  or  its  results.  Basically,  the  primary  purpose  of  coping 
activities  is  to  reduce,  manage,  tolerate,  or  minimize  perceived  stress. 

The  problem,  however,  is  that  this  process  can  occur  in  many  different 
ways  and  can  produce  widely  varying  results.  In  the  preceding  dis¬ 
cussion  of  coping,  both  tlie  theoretical  approaches  and  the  various 
moderators  of  the  stress-coping  transaction  have  Illustrated  what  a 
complex  pattern  of  Interactions  is  taking  place.  Therefore,  a  heuristic 
model  of  stress,  coping,  and  performance  is  presented  in  order  to  place 
some  structure  into  this  pattern  of  interactions.  As  seen  in  Figure 
4.7,  the  characteristics  of  both  tlie  objective  environment  and  the 
person  combine  to  influence  subjective  perceptions,  primary  and  secondary 
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adapted  from  Lazarus  (1980). 


appraisals,  coping  activities,  and  ultimately,  performance.  In  addition, 
performance  outcomes  feed  back  into  departmental,  task,  and  personal 
characteristics,  which  may  then  affect  subsequent  coping  and  performance. 
While  this  model  is  admittedly  heuristic,  it  does  supply  a  conceptual 
framework  in  which  coping  can  be  visualized,  and  the  variables  affecting 
coping  can  be  presented. 

Finally,  in  closing  this  chapter's  discussion  on  stress  and  the  many 
variables  that  affect  it,  it  is  again  emphasized  that  stress  is  the 
result  of  the  Interaction  of  a  wide  variety  of  personal  and  environ¬ 
mental  factors.  Because  of  tliese  complex  interactions,  it  is  usually 
impossible  to  describe  the  exact  effect  of  any  one  personal  or  environ¬ 
mental  characteristic,  or  the  effect  of  any  one  life  event  or  coping 
strategy.  Stress,  like  human  behavior  in  general,  is  a  iamic  process 

that  is  sensitive  to  relatively  small  differences  in  per;  s,  situations, 
and  their  combination.  Stress  is  also  highly  linked  to  behavioral 
reliability,  and  an  optimal  reliability  program  will  take  into  account 
the  comple.xitles  of  the  stress  process.  Thus,  it  is  important  that  a 
behavioral  reliability  program  be  flexible  enough  tll’at  it  can  make 
decisions  based  on  the  most  probable  outcomes,  yet  adapt  to  meet  the 
unique  needs  of  each  individual  case.  Such  flexibility  is  necessary 
because  of  the  unique  interactions  that  characterize  behavior,  par¬ 
ticularly  under  stress.  In  the  next  chapter,  a  particular  aspect  of 
unreliable  behavior  is  discussed,  that  of  substance  use  and  abuse. 
Although  much  of  the  research  described  in  that  chapter  relates  to 
personal  characteristics,  substance  use  and  abuse  is  also  the  result  of 
the  interactions  that  produce  all  of  behavior. 
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CHAPTER  5 

SUBSTANCE  USE  AND  ABUSE 


Tiiere  are  few  categories  of  behavior  that  have  more  obvious  Importance 
to  personnel  reliability  than  those  of  substance  (drug)  use  and  abuse. 

Of  the  two,  the  negative  effects  of  substance  abuse  have  been  far  more 
extensively  documented  and  studied  than  substance  use  alone,  but  it  Is 
Important  to  realize  that  even  moderate  levels  of  substance  use  may 
easily  result  in  negative  outcomes  in  certain  occupations  or  situations. 
Among  tliese  negative  outcomes  are  accidents,  organizational  conflict, 
job  dissatisfaction,  vandalism,  al)senteelsni,  turnover,  and  lack  of 
productivity.  In  addition,  negative  effects  may  occur  indirectly 
through  such  intermediate  processes  as  family  conflict  or  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  health.  Therefore,  an  understanding  of  the  factors  Involved  in 
substance  use  and  abuse  is  integral  to  an  optimal  personnel  reliability 
program. 

In  this  chapter,  evidence  will  be  discussed  concerning  psychosocial  cor¬ 
relates  of  substance  use/abuse,  since  it  is  these  variables  that  com¬ 
prise  the  potential  predictors  for  a  personnel  selection  and  monitoring 
system  aimed  at  minimizing  tills  problem.  Investigations  of  these  psycho¬ 
social  correlates  can  be  divided  into  two  distinct  types,  those  that 
have  studied  addiction,  and  those  that  have  studied  substance  use  in  the 
non-nddlctlve  range.  Studies  of  addiction  have  focused  on  individuals 
formally  diagnosed  as  alcoholics  or  drug  (usually  narcotics)  addicts  and 
have  been  carried  out  in  institutional  settings,  either  hospitals, 
substance  abuse  treatment  programs,  or  criminal  detention  facilities. 

In  addition,  nearly  all  of  the  alcoholic  samples  that  have  been  studied 
have  been  middle-aged  or  older.  On  the  other  hand,  investigations  of 
substance  use  in  the  non-addlctive  range  have  studied  correlates  of 
alcohol  and  illicit  drug  (e.g.,  marijuana)  use  in  non-addicted  samples, 
usually  with  high  school  and  college  students.  Thus,  one  body  of  research 
that  involves  addiction  provides  evidence  related  to  prediction  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  substance  abuse  contlinnim  with  primarily  middle-aged. 
Institutionalized  subjects,  while  the  other  body  of  research  pertains  to 
prediction  in  the  more  normal  range  of  the  continuum  with  younger, 
student  groups.  In  the  next  two  sections,  research  findings  will  be 
described  separately  from  each  of  these  two  bodies  of  investigation.  In 
tlie  final  section,  these  findings  are  Integrated  and  evaluated  in  terms 
of  both  the  similarities  and  differences  among  them  and  their  implica¬ 
tions  for  personnel  reliability  programs. 

Fsyclio social  Correlates  of  Addiction 

The  term  "addiction"  may  be  defined  as  a  compulsive  pliyslologlcal  or 
psychological  need  for  a  given  drug  or  drugs.  In  tlie  ensuing  discussion, 
the  correlates  of  both  alcoholism  and  drug  addiction  will  be  jointly  de¬ 
scribed  under  this  rubric  of  "addiction",  since  the  two  groups  fre¬ 
quently  share  common  personality  characteristics.  Detailed  evidence  to 
support  this  procedure  will  be  given  later,  but  four  studies  are  mentioned 
now  In  order  to  Illustrate  this  striking  similarity  between  alcoholics 
and  drug  addicts.  In  an  early  review  of  findings  with  the  Minnesota 
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Multlphaslc  Personality  Inventory  (MMPI),  Hill  (1962)  concluded  that 
antisocial  predisposition  was  the  central  contributing  factor  in  both 
alcoholism  and  drug  addiction.  This  conclusion  was  partly  based  on 
Hill's  own  finding  of  a  dramatic  similarity  in  the  mean  profiles  of 
samples  of  184  alcoholics  and  192  drug  addicts  (as  well  as  195  criminals) 
(Hill,  Haertzen,  &  Davis,  1962).  Further  support  for  the  MMPI  similarity 
of  military  alcoholics  and  drug  addicts  was  later  provided  by  Black  and 
Heald  (1975).  Finally,  Kranitz  (1972)  found  that  sizable  alcoholic  and 
heroin  addict  samples  obtained  virtually  identical  mean  scores  on  the 
alcoholism  scale  developed  by  MacAndrew  (1965),  and  suggested  that  the 
scale  measures  a  general  addictive  propensity. 

In  order  to  identify  and  predict  which  individuals  are  most  at  risk  for 
substance  abuse  problems,  a  number  of  different  measures  have  been 
developed.  One  obvious  approach  to  this  problem  is  simply  to  ask  in¬ 
dividuals  directly  about  their  typical  substance  use  behavior,  using 
questions  such  as  "Can  you  stop  drinking  without  a  struggle  after  one  or 
two  drinks?"  or  "Do  you  feel  you  are  a  normal  drinker?"  In  a  review  of 
self-report  scales  designed  to  detect  alcoholism.  Miller  (1976)  tenaed 
scales  constructed  from  such  items  as  "direct"  alcoholism  scales,  in 
contrast  to  the  "indirect"  scales  from  traditional  personality  inventories 
that  will  be  discussed  later.  The  most  recent  and  extensively  validated 
of  the  "direct"  alcoholism  scales  is  the  Michigan  Alcoholism  Screening 
Test  (MAST).  Introduced  by  Selzer  (1971),  the  original  MAST  consists  of 
25  yes-no  questions,  two  of  which  are  given  above. 

The  MAST  has  demonstrated  substantial  validity  in  differentiating  diag¬ 
nosed  alcoholic  from  nonalcoholic  samples.  It  has  correctly  classified 
hospitalized  alcoholics  at  rates  of  97  percent  and  better  (Selzer,  1971; 
Moore,  1972;  Favazza  &  Pires,  1974;  Selzer,  Vinokur  &  van  Rooijin,  1975) 
and  outpatient  alcoholics  at  a  rate  of  94  percent  (Selzer  et  al.  1975). 
However,  some  concern  has  been  expressed  about  the  number  of  people 
falsely  classified  as  alcoholics  by  the  scale.  This  has  been  5  percent 
(Selzer,  1971)  and  13  percent  (Moore,  1972)  in  control  samples  screened 
for  alcoholics,  and  between  17  percent  and  33  percent  in  six  separate 
unscreened  samples  (Favazza  &  Pires,  1974;  Selzer  et  al.  1975).  Since 
an  individual  is  predicted  to  be  an  alcoholic  when  his/her  score  on  the 
MAST  exceeds  a  certain  cutoff,  changing  the  cutoff  score  could  alter  the 
level  of  these  results. 

Regardless  of  the  optimal  cutoff  score,  the  MAST  is  clearly  capable  of 
sorting  individuals  along  the  alcohol  abuse  continuum.  This  contention 
is  further  supported  by  the  finding  that  samples  manifesting  inter¬ 
mediate  levels  of  alcohol  abuse,  such  as  drunk  driving  and  drunk  and 
disorderly  behavior  convictions  (Selzer,  1971)  and  borderline  alcoholics 
(Moore,  1972),  obtain  mean  scores  falling  between  those  of  alcoholic  and 
nonalcolio  1  ic  control  samples.  Expressed  in  correlational  terms,  the 
point-biserial  validity  of  tlie  MAST  has  been  reported  as  .90  in  an 
extreme  comparison  (hospitalized  alcoholics  vs.  drivers  license  renewal 
applicants)  and  .79  in  a  less  extreme  comparison  (pooled  Inpatient  and 
outpatient  alcoiiolics  vs.  pooled  license  applicants  and  traffic  law 
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violators)  (Selzer  et  al.  1975).  In  the  same  investigation,  a  shortened 
MAST  (SMAST),  consisting  of  13  unit  weighted  Items,  demonstrated  point- 
blserial  validities  of  .94  and  .83,  respectively,  in  the  two  comparisons 
described  above.  However,  all  of  the  Impressive  results  that  have  been 
reported  for  this  particular  example  of  the  direct  approach  to  alcoholism 
detection  have  been  obtained  under  circumstances  conducive  to  honest 
responding.  Given  the  obviousness  of  its  items,  it  seems  very  likely 
that  the  MAST  would  be  far  less  valid  in  most  selection  contexts. 

In  contrast  to  the  direct  approach  of  identifying  potential  substance 
abusers,  most  well-known  personality  inventories  work  Indirectly  by 
assessing  the  personal  characteristics  typically  associated  with  al¬ 
coholics  and  drug  addicts.  Thus,  items  in  these  inventories  might 
measure  an  individual's  emotional  adjustment  under  the  hypothesis  that 
this  adjustment  is  related  to  a  criterion  such  as  substance  abuse.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  research  done  in  this  way  has  made  use  of  the 
Minnesota  Multlphasic  Personality  Inventory  (MMPI). 

The  MMPI  (Hathaway  &  McKinley,  1940)  was  empirically  constructed  based 
on  the  strategy  of  contrasting  groups.  In  this  procedure,  two  groups 
that  differ  with  respect  to  some  attribute  (e.g.,  schizophrenics  vs. 
normals)  respond  to  a  set  of  items,  and  those  items  that  best  separate 
tile  responses  of  eacli  group  are  retained  in  a  scale  for  use  in  diag¬ 
nosing  or  predicting  that  attribute  (schizophrenia) .  Althougli  originally 
intended  for  clinical  use  in  identifying  certain  abnormal  conditions, 
the  MMPI  scales  have  since  been  sliown  to  have  meaning  witiiin  tlie  normal 
range  of  behavior.  Also,  the  item  pool  of  the  MMPI  has  spawned  con¬ 
struction  of  numerous  other  scales.  Including  scales  specifically  aimed 
at  alcoholism.  The  scale  developed  by  MacAndrew  (1965)  was  mentioned 
earlier  as  yielding  nearly  identical  scores  for  both  alcoholics  and  drug 
addicts.  Otlier  alcoholism  scales  have  been  constructed  by  Hampton 
(1953),  Holmes  (reported  in  Button,  1956),  and  Hoyt  and  Sedlacek  (1958) 
by  contrasting  ttie  item  responses  of  alcoliolics  and  normal  controls. 

The  most  common  approach  to  validating  both  tlie  original  (or  clinical) 
MMPI  scales  and  tlie  alcoliolism  scales  developed  from  the  MMPI  has  been 
to  compare  scale  mean  scores  between  substance  addicts  and  appropriate 
control  samples.  The  statistical  index  resulting  from  this  comparison, 
the  t-ratio,  can  then  be  tested  for  statistical  significance  and  con¬ 
verted  to  a  correlational  index  for  comparisons  across  investigations. 

The  majority  of  these  investigations  have  sought  to  discover  the  per¬ 
sonality  characteristics  that  differentiate  addiction  from  other  types 
of  deviance,  a  concern  that  is  not  relevant  to  most  organizational 
situations.  Only  eiglit  studies  were  located  in  the  literature  that 
reported  the  most  relevant  information  for  organizations,  the  differences 
between  substance  addicts  and  normal  controls  on  the  MMPI  clinical 
alcoholism  scales.  These  results  are  summarized  in  Table  5.1  as  point 
hiserial  correlations  that  were  calculated  from  the  t-ratios  or  means 
and  standard  deviations  provided  in  the  original  articles  (conversion 
formulas  from  Glass,  1977). 
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It  cnn  be  seen  in  inblo  5.1  tluit  only  one  of  the  eight  invest i gat  ions 
lias  reported  results  for  drug  addicts,  while  t!ie  remaining  seven  have 
studied  alcoholics.  i'en  of  the  twelve  comparisons  listed  in  the  table 
involved  males.  Ihc  first  six  investigations  listed  were  concurrent  in 
design,  wliile  the  last  two  represent  articles  based  on  a  predictive 
design  in  which  the  college  MMI'ls  of  a  group  of  middle-aged  alcoholics 
were  located.  (.'iven  the  13-yoar  average  for  the  predictive  time  lag  in 
these  investigations,  it  is  understandah  le  that  the  .correlations  in  tlie 
bottom  two  rows  of  Table  5.1  are  far  lower  than  those  derived  from  tlie 
concurrent  invest iga t i ons . 

Validities  are  shown  in  Table  5.1  first  for  the  ten  MMPl  clinical  scales 
and  then  for  the  four  alcoliolism  scales.  The  results  clearly  show  the 
re  I  at  tonsil  i  (1  between  MMl' 1  scores  and  addiction,  i.e.,  substance  addicts 
score  much  higlier  on  MMPI  scales  than  do  normals.  Among  the  clinical 
scales,  this  tendency  is  most  pronounced  for  the  Psychopathic  Deviate 
(Pd)  scale.  This  scale,  designed  as  a  measure  of  antisocial  tendencies, 
was  derived  from  the  item  responses  of  a  sample  of  psychiatric  delinquents, 
including  some  alcohol  abusers  (McKinley  &  Hathaway,  1944).  The  De¬ 
pression  (D)  scale  appears,  based  on  the  rather  limited  evidence  in  the 
table,  to  be  the  socoiul  most  valid  clinical  scale  for  predicting  ad¬ 
diction,  its  validity  actually  slightly  exceeding  that  of  Pd  In  the  one 
drug  addict  investigation.  Finally,  tlie  remaining  clinical  scales  also 
appear  to  yield  higlier  scores  for  addicts  than  normals,  although  these 
re  1  a t i onsh  i ps  are  less  consistent  and  well-documented. 

In  regard  to  the  alcoholism  scales,  it  appears  in  Table  5.1  that  the 
Hampton  scale  and  the  Holmes  scale  obtained  the  highest  validities, 
while  the  MacAndrew  scale  performed  less  well.  The  Hoyt  and  Sedlacek 
scale  rl i d  quite  poorly  in  all  investigations  except  that  in  which  it  was 
first  developed.  Yet,  while  the  better  alcoholism  scales  yielded  very 
>;ood  validities,  they  demonstrated  no  clear  superiority  over  certain 
clinical  scales  such  as  Psychopatliic  Deviate  (I’d)  or  Depression  (D)  . 

Thus,  lioth  clinical  and  alcoholism  MMPI  scales  appear  relevant  to 
identification  and  prediction  of  substance  abusers  in  comparison  with 
norma  1 s . 

It  was  previously  stated  that  the  results  in  Table  5.1  suggest  eleva¬ 
tions  on  all  MMPI  clinical  scales  for  substance  addicts  relative  to 
normals  and  that,  of  these,  Pd  produces  the  g.reatest  differentiation 
between  the  groups.  Further  .stipjiort  for  ibis  conlenlion  can  be  f ovind  in 
the  extensive  Ifterature  in  which  norm-hasod  NMPl  profiles  of  a  large 
numhe  of  substance  addict  samples  have  been  presented.  Pepresentat i ve 
of  tlie  results  for  alcoholics  is  the  description  of  the  mean  profile  of 
a  sample  of  over  1,000  white  male  alcoholics  liy  llodo  and  Fowler  (1976). 

In  this  mean  MMPI  profile,  all  of  the  clinieal  .scales  were  elevated  at 
If’asl  ('ne  standard  deviation  above  (he  mean,  Pd  and  D  were  over  two 
standard  deviations  above  the  im  in,  and  Pd  showed  the  greatest  elevation, 
ihc  description  of  a  eomparable-  ; , -ed  sample  (N“871)  of  male  narcotics 
addict.s  by  Herxin.s,  Kuss,  and  M  a  e  (1971)  showed  exactly  the  same 
resuit.s,  except  that  the  third  hii;hest  scale  in  tlie  mean  profile,  the 
Si h 1 zoph ren La  (Sc)  scah  ,  wan  also  over  two  standard  deviations  above 


the  mean.  Numerous  MMPI  descriptions  of  smaller  samples  of  drug  addicts 
also  provide  supporting  results  (e.g..  Hill,  Haertzen,  &  Glaser,  1960; 
Hill,  Haertzen,  &  Davis,  1962;  Olson,  1964;  Gilbert  &  Lombardi,  1967; 
Sutker,  1971;  Sclioolar,  Wliite,  &  Cohen,  1972;  Suticer  &  Allain,  1973; 
Black  &  Heald,  1975;  Jarvis,  Simnegar  &  Traweek,  1975;  Zuckerman,  Sola, 
Masterson,  &  Angelone,  1975). 

In  all,  14  of  the  investigations  previously  cited  have  reported  mean 
MMPI  profiles  for  a  total  of  five  alcoholic  and  19  drug  addict  groups. 

Of  the  192  means  reported  on  eight  MMPI  scales  (Hs,  D,  Hy,  Pd,  Pa,  Pt, 
Sc,  Ma)  across  these  24  samples,  191  are  elevated  above  the  mean,  and 
most  are  more  tlian  a  standard  deviation  above.  Nineteen  of  these  24 
samples  sliowed  tlie  higiiest  mean  elevation  on  Pd,  while  in  four  samples 
Pd  was  second  higiiest,  and  in  one  sample  it  was  third.  All  five  samples 
in  whicli  Pd  did  not  show  the  highest  elevation  consisted  of  individuals 
habituated  to  the  use  of  "soft"  drugs,  such  as  amphetamines  and  hal¬ 
lucinogens,  rather  than  narcotics.  In  each  of  these  cases  the  Pd  mean 
was  exceeded  by  elevations  on  one  or  both  of  the  "psychotic"  Schizo¬ 
phrenia  (Sc)  and  Mania  (Ma)  scales,  elevations  attributed  by  Zuckerman 
et  al.  (1975)  to  the  effects  of  these  drugs  rather  thaa  enduring  per¬ 
sonality  dispositions.  Otherwise,  all  five  alcoholic,  all  12  narcotics 
addict,  and  2  of  the  7  "soft"  drug  abusing  samples  showed  their  highest 
elevations  on  Pd.  These  24  samples  consisted  variously  of  males  and 
females,  blacks  and  whites,  teenagers  and  adults,  military  and  civilian 
individuals,  and  substance  addicts  tested  from  the  early  1950s  through 
the  mid-1970s.  Clearly,  the  Pd  scale  represents  a  robust  and  effective 
predictor  of  substance  abuse,  while  all  other  MMPI  clinical  scales  have 
documented  validity  as  well.  Further,  the  MMPI  alcoholism  scales  have 
also  demonstrated  their  efficacy  in  identifying  substance  abusers. 

Non-MMPI  tecliniques.  Tlio  limited  researcli  tliat  has  been  carried  out  on 
alcoliolics  and  drug  addicts  using  personality  assessment  techniques 
other  tlian  the  MMl’l  further  supports  antisocial  disposition,  the  di¬ 
mension  measured  by  Pd,  as  tlie  personality  characteristic  most  strongly 
related  to  addiction.  For  example,  Kurtlnes,  Hogan,  and  Weiss  (1975) 
administered  the  18-scale  California  Psychological  Inventory  (CPI)  to  59 
white  male  heroin  addicts.  Although  no  normal  comparison  group  was 
employed  in  tliis  investigation,  tlie  addicts  obtainea  tlielr  lowest  t- 
score  mean  on  the  Socialization  (So)  scale,  the  CPI  scale  most  directly 
targeted  (througli  low  scores)  at  antisocial  dispostion. 

Tlie  i  rul  i  vidua  I  s  '  previous  liistory  of  antisocial  behavior,  such  as  arrest 
or  priblems  with  school  authorities,  provides  another  source  of  in¬ 
dicators  for  the  antisocial  dispostion  cc.nstriut.  Items  of  th.s  type 
arc  often  referred  to  as  biographical  data  r  biodata,  and  are  sometimes 
included  in  personality  inventories  inciuding  the  MMPI  Pd  and  t !' I  So 
scales.  The  two  items  mentioned  above,  number  of  arrest  and  problems 
with  school  anthotities,  were  found  by  Plag  and  Goffman  (1973)  to 
significantly  differentiate  a  sample  of  98  N.ival  recruits  who  admitted 
to  a  history  of  drug  abuse  (and  were  subsf  pientlv  discharg,ed  from  the 
Navy)  from  a  (onitrol  sample  of  115  recruits  win'  g,ave  hislt'ries  of  no 
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Among  tlie  drug  abusers,  48  percent  had  been  expelled  and/or 
rom  scliool  more  tlian  once,  compared  to  16  percent  of  the 
<  .001),  and  46  percent  had  been  arrested  or  otherwise 
ompared  to  16  percent  of  the  controls  (p  <  .001).  This 
was  extended  by  Nall,  Gunderson,  Kolb,  and  Butler  (1975)  to  a 
le  of  458  active  duty  Navy  enlisted  men  who  liad  reported 
to  the  Naval  Drug  Rehabilitation  Center.  Thirty  percent  of 
had  been  expelled/suspended  more  than  once,  and  38  percent 
res  ted /detained . 


All  of  the  investigations  of  addiction  referred  to  so  far  In  tills 
section  have  been  concurrent  rather  than  jiredlctlve  in  design,  with  the 
exception  of  the  analysis  of  the  college  MMPIs  of  middle-aged  alcoholics 
reported  by  I.oper  et  al.  (1973)  and  Hoffman  et  al.  (1974).  As  seen 
earlier  In  Table  5.1,  these  two  predictive  Investigations  also  indicate 
that  Pd  provides  the  best  predictor  among  all  MMPI  clinical  and  alcoholism 
scales  of  future  alcoholism.  Further  evidence,  perhaps  more  clinical  in 
nature,  of  tlie  Importance  of  antisocial  personality  disposition  as  a 
predisposing  factor  In  alcoliol  abuse  derives  from  Jones'  (1968,  1971) 
analysis  of  longitudinal  data  for  both  men  and  women.  The  subjects  In 
these  analyses,  participants  In  a  long-term  longitudinal  study,  were 
classified  on  the  basis  of  Interview  information  obtained  at  ages  33, 

38,  and  43  Intc)  five  drltiklng  groups:  problem  drinkers,  heavy  drinkers, 
moderate  drinkers,  light  drinkers,  and  abstainers.  The  basic  data  were 
psychologists'  ratings  of  tliese  individuals'  personality  characteristics 
during  junior  high,  senior  hlglt,  and  adulthood.  Among  the  men,  there 
were  many  rated  characteristics  that  differentiated  the  various  drinking 
groups  at  statistically  significant  levels.  Jones  (1968)  summarized 
tliesc  findings  by  characterizing  male  problem  drinkers,  both  before  and 
after  the  onset  of  alcohol  abuse,  as  "undercontrolled,  impulsive,  and 
rebellious."  Wlille  tlie  findings  for  women  were  more  complex,  Jones 
(I  >71)  concluded  that  tills  same  core  of  antisocial  personality  traits  is 
also  prominent  in  the  pre-alcohol Ic  personalities  of  women. 


■Summary.  In  the  preceding  section,  a  number  of  psychosocial  correlates 
of  substance  addiction  have  been  discussed  as  potential  candidates  for 
use  in  minimizing  this  onerous  organizational  and  societal  problem.  It 
has  been  shown  that  addicted  abusers  of  both  alcohol  and  drugs  obtain 
lilghly  similar  scores  on  direct  and  indirect  measures  associated  with 
abuse.  The  validities  obtained  with  direct  measures  are  extremely  high 
(.80s  an'l  .90s  In  correlational  terms),  but  have  come  from  situations 
conducive  to  honest  responding,  and  would  likely  be  much  lower  In  an 
organizational  setting.  Indirect  measures  have  also  been  quite  valid, 
particularly  the  MMI’I  Fd  and  1)  scales  and  the  Hampton  and  holmes  al- 
C'lhollsm  scales.  Again,  however,  the  validities  obtained  were  markedly 
higher  In  concurrent  Investigations  than  in  extended  predictive  studies. 


In  stridles  employing  measures  o.her  than  the  MMFI,  there  Is  very  good 
convergent  support  for  the  cha r.-’r- 1 er  1  s 1 1  cs  I<lentlfied  by  the  MMPI  as 
associated  with  addiction.  Both  -  tiier  person.allty  assessment  devices  and 
biographical  data  research  report  that  an  antisocial  predisposition  and 
tendency  toward  depression  are  strongly  related  to  serious  substance 
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abuse.  In  addition,  Lliese  conclusions  are  based  on  a  large  number  of 
widely  divergent  investigations,  and  appear  to  be  robust  to  sampling 
variations  and  over  more  than  20  years  of  research.  It  appears  well- 
documented,  therefore,  that  tliese  psychosocial  characteristics  are  the 
indicators  most  useful  in  a  selection  and  monitoring  program  aimed  at 
the  addicted  sulistance  abuse  problem  in  organizations. 

I’sycliosoc ial  Correlates  of  Substance  Use  in  the 
Non-Add ict ive  Range 

As  mentioned  in  tlie  introduction  to  this  chapter,  the  research  regarding 
substance  use  in  the  non-add ict  ive  range  may  be  seen  as  a  separate 
literature  from  tliat  dealing  witli  addition.  Subjects  in  addiction 
research  liave  typically  been  middle-aged  and  institutionalized,  while 
subjects  in  studies  of  the  non-addictive  range  are  generally  younger, 
high  school  and  college  students  who  liave  not  as  yet  encountered  any 
serious  substance  abuse  problems.  Nevertheless,  similarities  do  appear 
between  the  two  literatures,  similarities  that  will  be  discussed  both  in 
tills  section  and  in  the  later  integration  section.  One  such  similarity 
is  that  users  of  both  alcohol  and  drugs  can  again  be  considered  together 
in  terms  of  common  psychosocial  characteristics. 

Three  Investigations  in  the  non-addictive  range  were  located  that 
addressed  tlie  question  of  whether  predictors  operate  in  the  same  way 
with  users  of  alcohol  and  users  of  drugs.  These  are  the  investigations 
reported  by  Biggs,  Orcutt,  and  Bakkenist  (197A),  Stokes  (197A),  and  by 
.lessor  and  Jessor  (1975)  and  Jessor  (1976)  for  tlie  same  sample.  The 
numerical  results  reported  by  Stokes  and  by  the  .lessors  suggest  that 
within  .the  non-addictive  range,  the  relative  validities  of  various 
predictors  are  roughly  the  same  for  both  alcohol  and  marijuana  use,  but 
that  alcohol  use  is  simply  less  predictable.  In  other  words,  if  pre¬ 
dictor  A  is  more  valid  than  predictor  B  in  studies  of  drug  use,  this 
same  rank  order  will  likely  hold  in  studies  of  alcohol.  The  absolute 
level  of  validity,  however,  will  probably  be  lower  in  studies  of  alcohol 
use.  Therefore,  it  again  appears  reasonable  to  discuss  results  together 
from  both  alcoliol  and  drug  use  studies,  although  the  absolute  level  of 
the  relationships  may  differ  for  the  two  types  of  substance  use. 

A  great  variety  of  psycliosocia 1  measures  have  been  studied  in  relation 
to  substance  use  in  the  non-addictive  range,  actually  far  more  than  in 
studies  of  addiction.  For  purposes  of  discussion,  these  measures  are 
grouped  into  twelve  broad  categories.  The  first  four  of  these  categories 
are:  attitudes  toward  substance  use,  perceiveti  peer  support  for  sub¬ 

stance  use,  political  radicalism,  and  religiosity  (i.e.,  strength  of 
religious  dedication  rather  than  particular  religious  affiliation).  The 
fifth  category  is  the  antisocial  disposition  construct  that  was  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  section  on  addiction  research.  i'he  remaining  seven 
categories  correspond  to  those  in  the  taxonomy  of  self-report  person¬ 
ality  scales  that  were  presented  earlier  in  C.hapter  II  on  personal 
characteristics.  Tltese  are  rotency.  Adjustment,  Agreeableness ,  De¬ 
pendability,  I n t e 1  1  ec t ance  ,  Affiliation,  and  Miscellaneous  I'ersonality. 
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Using  ihis  fdrmal,  twenty-five  investigations  that  have  reported  re¬ 
lationships  between  psychosocial  variables  and  substance  use  in  normal, 
nonaddicted  samples  are  summarized  in  Table  5.2  and  listed  individually 
ill  Table  5.3.  While  these  twenty-five  investigations  are  probably  not 
exhaust  ivc  ('f  tlie  dimiain  of  investigations  pertinent  to  organizational 
concei  's,  taken  as  a  wliole  they  are  certainly  representative.  The 
investi,  tions  are  also  quite  different  from  cacli  other,  a  conclusion 
that  is  readily  apparent  from  a  perusal  t>f  Table  5.3,.  Therefore,  the 
summarv  values  in  Table  5.2  are  ex|)lained  in  some  detail  so  that  in¬ 
formation  is  not  as  easily  lost  in  the  conversion  of  individual  studies 
to  a  stamlardized  table. 

It  can  h('  seen  in  I'able  5.2  that  the  twelve  predictor  categories  differ 
dramatically  in  the  number  of  statistical  tests  of  their  relationship 
with  substance  use.  They  also  differ  dramatically  in  the  number  of 
correlations  with  substance  use.  In  the  first  three  categories  of 
attitudes  toward  substance  use,  peer  support  for  substance  use,  and 
political  radicalism,  100  percent  of  the  statistical  tests  are  positive 
and  statistically  significant.  Unfortunately,  since  so  few  of  these 
findings  are  expressed  or  arc  expressable  as  correlations,  the  median 
r's  given  in  the  bottom  row  of  Table  5.2  do  little  to  summarize  the 
strengths  of  these  relationships.  Inspection  of  Table  5.3  shows  that, 
whenever  attitudes  or  peer  support  measures  are  included  in  an  investiga¬ 
tion,  they  almost  always  proviiie  the  strongest  predictors  of  substance 
use.  Conversely,  lable  5.3  Indicates  tliat  the  validity  of  political 
radiialism  is  not  quite  as  strong. 

Nineteen  of  the  twc'rUy  reported  relationships  between  religiosity  and 
substance  use  are  negative,  with  seventeen  of  tliese  reaching  statistical 
significance.  Tins  is  powerful  suppt'rt  for  the  conclusion  that  the  more 
strongly  religious  beliefs  are  hi-ld,  the  less  likely  the  individual  is 
to  engage  in  substance  use.  Corro lat iona 1  results  are  sparse  for  tlie 
religiosity  category,  tint  inspection  of  Table  5.3  indicates  that  religi¬ 
osity  is  often  a  better  predictor  *)f  substance  use  than  just  about  all 
of  the  personality  measures  except  those  of  antisocial  disposition. 

In  contrast  to  the  previous  four  predictor  categories,  the  findings  for 
the  eight  periionalitv  categi'ries  are  well  captured  by  the  summary  cor¬ 
relations  g,iven  in  lable  5.2.  This  summary  shows  that,  congruent  with 
tlu’  findings  in  tlie  aildiclion  research,  antisocial  disposition  is  by  far 
tlie  best  persnnaiity  predictor  of  scdistancc  use  in  lU'naddicted  samples. 

AM  twcntv-three  repurtetl  relationships  between  antisocial  disposition 
measures  and  substance  use  arc  positive  and  statistically  significant, 
and  the  median  of  the  eight  correlations  reported  is  .50. 

I'or  the  remaining,  personality  cat  c'g,<>r  i  es ,  nearly  all  have  some  valitiity 
but  liependab  i  1  i  t  y  apiu'ars  to  vie  Id  the  iiig.iiest  re  1  at  i  onsli  i  ps  .  Thirty- 
two  of  tiu'se  relationships  ,ire  reportod  betweon  moasures  of  Oeptuid- 
aiii  I  i  t  V  and  siibst.ince  use  and  9'>  percent  of  them  are  in  the  desired 
negative  direction,  b9  porcent  significantly  so  (statistically).  Further, 
the  meilian  cor  re  1  at  ieu  is  a  respectable  -  .31,  illustrating  that  depend¬ 
able  individuals  tend  not  to  eng,ag,e  in  subslanee  use.  That  Uepend  ah  i  1  i  t  y 
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Table  5.3.  Psvchosocial  correlates  of  amount  of  substance  use.  (Continued) 


should  prove  to  be  the  most  valid  of  the  six  hipdily  general  personality 
construets  is  not  suri)rising  sinee,  according,  to  the  personality  tax¬ 
onomy  presented  earlier  in  Chapter  11,  antisocial  disposition  (iti 
reverse)  is  one  specific  manifestation  of  the  Hependab i 1 i ty  construct. 

Ihe  findings  presented  in  Table  T.Z  represent  a  rather  extensive  summary 
of  the  literature  ('n  the  prediction  of  substance  use  in  the  non-ad¬ 
dict  ive  range.  For  that  reason,  <'n  1  y  one  .additioiial  investigation  will 
be  discusseil  as  supportive  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  the  table. 

This  particular  investigation  is  noteworthy  in  that  it  was  done  with  a 
large  military  sample,  in  C(int rast  to  the  student  samples  that  dominate 
fable  5.2.  Brieflv,  Bucky  ,  F.dwards,  and  'fhom.as  (1974)  administered  a 
self-report  <pies t i onna i re  that  included  items  pertaining  to  drug  use  to 
over  2(1(10  Navy  I'lilistcd  men  in  b.isic  tr.iining.  Correlations  with  the 
drug  use  criterion  were  reported  fc'r  single  items,  rather  than  for 
scales,  which  is  why  these  results  are  not  included  in  Tables  5.2  or 
5.3.  The  sing,le  most  valid  item  was  history  of  truancy  (r  =  .39). 

Other  life  history  indicators  that  were  significantly  predictive  of  drug 
use  inclikled  arrests  (r  =  .26),  school  expulsions  (r  =  .24),  and  steal¬ 
ing  (r  =  .17).  These  findings  provide  further  support  for  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  toiulency  to  engage  in  substance  use  and  such  personality 
characteristics  as  antisocial  disiiositlon  or  dependability. 

Summary.  Ihe  discussion  in  this  section  c'f  correlates  of  substance 
use  has  bec'ii  shc'fter  than  that  of  the  previcnis  section  on  the  correlates 
C'f  addiction,  since  the  present  section  has  relied  more  heavily  on  a 
tabular  display  cif  results.  A  secondary  reason  for  the  relative  brevity 
c'f  this  section  is  that  many  cd  the  conclusions  that  apply  to  addiction 
apply  as  well  to  stdistance  use,  and  sci  are  not  rc'iterated  in  the  same 
amount  of  detail.  In  fact,  perhaps  the  mc>st  striking  conclusion  about 
the  correlate's  of  substance  use  is  that  they  are  highly  similar  to 
add  i  c  t  i  ('ll .  Antisocial  disposition  is  the  best  predictor  of  either  of 
these  behaviors,  and  the  direct  measures  of  addiction  such  as  the  MAST 
hive  a  similativ  valid  analog.ue  in  such  predictc'rs  as  attitude  toward 
substance  use  and  peer  scij'pc'rt  fc'r  substance'  use.  ('n  the  other  hand, 
the  construct  Itependab  i  I  i  t  v ,  which  is  directed  more  tciward  the  normal 
range,  has  not  been  widely  list'd  in  studies  of  substance  addictic'n,  yet 
is  a  goi'd  predictor  of  substance  use. 

Intt'gration  <ind  Kc'conmu'nda t  i ons 

In  this  final  sect  ion,  similarities,  d  i  f  f  erc'nces  ,  and  cc'nc- 1  us  i  cuis  from 
the  precc'ding,  two  bodies  of  investigation  are  ai'.ain  h  i  gh  I  i  gji  t  ed  .  ('ne 
strikiiii',  similaritv  in  this  comparisc'ii  is  that  the  factcu's  that  are 
related  ti'  substance  use  and  abuse  appear  to  be  related  fairly  equally 
ivhether  the  sulistain  e  in  quest  ion  is  alcohol  c'r  one'  ot  manv  drug,s. 
iiius,  it  appears  that  prog.rams  aimed  at  in  i  n  i  m  i  7  i  ng,  these  prc'blems  should 
v.’('rk  at  a  p  j' ri'.x  i  ma  1  e  1  V  the  s.ami'  levc-l  c>f  appropt  i  at  enc'ss  fi'r  users /abusers 
of  eithc'r  alii'hol  c'r  drugs. 
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A  number  of  other  similarities  can  be  observed  between  those  classified 
as  "users  in  the  non-add ic t ive  range"  versus  those  classified  as  "addicts". 
For  both  of  these  groups,  self-report  of  actual  substance  use/abuse 
behavior  has  clearly  and  not  surprisingly  proven  to  be  highly  valid  in 
non-threatening  research  settings.  For  example,  the  MAST  alcoliolism 
scale,  a  direct  measure,  yielded  validity  coefficients  in  excess  of  .90 
for  alcoholics,  while  favorable  attitudes  and  perceived  peer  support 
toward  substance  use  were  among  the  best  predictors  in  non-addicted 
samples.  Unfortunately,  these  results  were  obtained  in  research  set¬ 
tings  in  which  tlie  subjects  had  notliing  to  lose  by  responding  truthfully. 
Such  truthful  responding  in  most  organizational  settings  might  result  in 
Ic'ss  of  Job  or  job  opportunity,  and  is  thus  less  likelv  to  be  obtained, 
iherefore,  althcnigh  it  is  interesting  that  direct,  self-report  measures 
seem  to  woi k  well  with  both  addicts  and  ncui-add ic Ls ,  the  utility  of 
these  measures  mav  be  severely  limited  in  "real-world"  applications. 

Their  principal  value  appears  to  be  in  situations  in  which  the  respon¬ 
dents  perceive  it  to  be  in  their  own  best  interest  to  respond  honestly, 
c'r  perhaps  in  settings  in  which  the  honesty  cif  responses  could  be 
verified  through  outside  information. 

An  alternate  and  less  direct  way  in  which  measures  related  to  substance 
use/abuse  have  been  employed  is  through  the  collection  of  biographical 
informal ic'n.  Among  the  items  that  have  proven  valid  are  truancy,  arrests, 
school  expulsions,  and  stealing,  both  for  addicted  and  non-addicted 
samples.  Religiosity,  which  niiglit  also  be  considered  as  biodata,  has 
similarly  been  slu'wn  to  be  related  to  use/abuse.  Finally,  measures  of 
political  radicalism  have  also  yielded  significant  correlations,  al- 
thou);h  the  validities  for  religiosity  and  radicalism  have  only  been 
demonstrated  in  the  nent-add  ic:t  ive  range. 

ihe  best  documented  "indirect"  predictor  of  substance  use/abuse  is 
antisc'cial  predisposition,  the  conc:ept  that  is  measured  by  the  MMl’l  id 
scale.  it  mig.ht  alsci  be  noted  that  the  factors  mentioned  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  paragrai'h  are  very  consistent  with  one  end  or  the  other  of  anti¬ 
social  p  red  i  spos  i  t  i  on .  i’erha|is  the  most  striking  thing  about  this 
predicti'r  is  that  it  works  well  across  .all  levels  of  substance  abuse  and 
•all  typi's  of  samples  studied.  iherefore,  antisocial  predisposition  is 
the  most  promising,  psvchosocial  la'rrelate  of  use/abuse  for  incorporation 
into  a  I’crsiinnel  reliability  program. 

Other  jie rsi'ua  1  i  t y  characteristics  that  have  been  shown  to  bo  related  to 
use/abust'  include  lU'pression,  nependah  i  1  i  t  v ,  ami  to  a  lesser  extent,  the 
constructs  of  the  MMl'l  Mania  and  Sch  i  z('|)hrenia  scales.  It  was  mentioned 
earlier  that  one  reason  for  the  validity  of  I'ependab i 1 i t y  as  a  predictor 
is  that  it  inclmies  the  more  specil  ic  personalitv  characterist  ic  of 
antisocial  p reil  i spos i t  i  on .  Depression  has  been  demonstrated  to  be  valid 
mainlv  with  addii-ted  samples,  wh i  U'  Mania  and  Schizophrenia  have  been 
valid.ited  primarilv  in  the  non-.idd  i  c  t  i  ve  range. 

final  Iv,  tliere  is  one  iiredictor  catec.t'rv  for  wh  i  ih  validitv  evidence 
across  Ihe  predict  icni  of  addictive  .ami  non-.add  i  c  I  i  ve  substanie  use  is 
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both  avnil.iblo  and  <-ontradictory .  The  broad  dimension  called  Adjustment 
appears  reliably  related  to  addiction,  but  not  to  less  extreme  substance 
abuse.  The  foimer  conclusion  is  supported  first  of  all  by  the  across- 
the-board  elevation  of  the  MMl'I  profile.^  of  both  alcoholics  and  drug 
addicts,  since  the  entire  inventory  iias  been  sliown  to  be  primarily 
saturated  with  tiiis  general  adjustment  factor  (e.g..  Block,  1965).  In 
addition,  those  MMTI  scales  such  as  Depression  that  best  distinguish 
substance  addicts  from  normals  are  highly  related  to  the  broad  Adjust¬ 
ment  disposition,  as  arc  the  Mhiri  alcoholism  scales  (MacAndrew  &  Cleertsma, 
196''t)  . 

On  the  otlier  hand,  an  appreciable  relationship  between  Adjustment  and 
substance  use  in  tiie  non-addictive  range  is  simply  not  evident.  Of  the 
fifty-one  rc[)orted  relationships  summarized  in  Table  5.2,  67  percent  are 
in  the  desired  negative  direction,  but  only  29  percent  significantly  so, 
and  tlie  median  of  twenty-four  correlations  is  only  -.12.  The  best 
explanation  for  this  discrepancy  is  that  high  scores  on  measures  of 
general  maladjustment  are  products  rather  than  predecessors  of  extreme 
substance  abuse.  This  conclusion  is  supported  quite  well  by  the  evidence 
that  can  be  derived  from  the  four  predictive  validity  investigations 
summarized  in  Table  5.1.  The  concurrent  validities  shown  in  Table  5.1 
for  tlie  best  MMl’I  measures  of  (mal)  Ad  jus  tment  (Depression,  Schizophrenia, 
alcoholism  scales)  are  very  large,  but  none  of  these  scales  proved  able 
to  significantly  predict  future  alcoholism.  In  the  three  predictive 
validity  invest  ig.ations  listed  in  Table  5.3  (Gulas  &  King,  1976;  Jessor, 
1976;  Jessor  &  Jessor,  1975),  measures  of  adjustment  were  also  unable  to 
provide  useful  prediction  of  the  transition  from  nonuser  to  alcohol  or 
marijuana  user  status  among  students.  However,  in  all  four  of  these 
tabled  inves t i gal  ions ,  all  measures  of  antisocial  disposition  and  de¬ 
pendability  that  were  included  provided  statistically  significant  and 
practically  useful  prediction  of  future  substance  abuse.  Therefore,  it 
seems  safe  to  conclude  that  while  extended  substance  abuse  is  related  to 
Adjustment,  (ma  I ) Ad j us tmen t  seems  more  a  result  of  abuse  tiian  vice 
versa.  Longitudinal  rescarci)  further  supporting  this  conclusion  has 
been  supplieil  by  Zuckerman  et  al.  (1975). 

To  Sum  up  these  results,  it  appears  that  people  who  become  involved  in 
substance  abuse  teiul  to  be  individuals  with  problems  of  behavioral  self- 
control,  ratiier  than  those  with  emotional  problems,  as  is  often  thought. 
Thus,  indicators  of  maladjustment  among  abusers  are  usually  consequences 
of  substance  abuse  rather  titan  predisposing  personality  characteristics. 
Furtlicr,  tlie  characteristics  that  do  predict  future  substance  use/abuse 
throughout  the  continuum  arc  antisocial  predisposition  and  dependability, 
basically  indices  of  how  well  an  individual  is  able  to  control  his/her 
behavior.  Measures  of  adjustment  are  tif  value  only  in  concurrent  pre¬ 
diction  (f  extreme  substance  abuse.  Therefore,  a  personnel  reliability 
program  ct'ncerned  with  substance  al)use  sliould  place  more  emphasis  on 
behavioral  self-control  tiian  emotii>naI  adjustment.  Adjustment  sluuild  by 
no  means  be  ispiori’d  in  the  selection  and  m(>nitoring  process,  but  particular 
attention  .should  b»’  j’aid  ti’  the  degree  of  socialized  self-control  that 
present  and  |u>tential  emplovees  display. 
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A  Inrge  anuMint  of  rosoarch  has  boen  tlisnisscd  In  the  preceding  five 
cliapters  of  this  report.  This  researcli  includes  investigations  of 
personal  cliaracter  Ist  Ics ,  the  work  environment,  substance  use/al)use,  the 
stress  process,  and  coping  wltii  stress.  Througliout ,  tlte  discussion  has 
ultimately  been  aimed  at  learning  more  about  the  factors  that  influence 
behavioral  reliability.  Thus,  tlie  perspective  of  i nteract ion  ism  has 
been  explained  and  applied  in  order  to  show  that  Irehavloral  reliability 
is  a  function  of  all  of  these  aforementioned  factors  in  interaction  with 
each  other. 

('hapters  II,  III,  IV,  and  V  are  primarily  discussions  of  basic,  academic 
research,  research  that  contr  Unites  Importantly  to  a  conceptual  under¬ 
standing  of  the  Issues  tliat  affect  an  optimal  beliavioral  relialrlllty 
program.  Acaiiemlc  researcli,  however,  is  often  only  a  partial  answer  to 
the  applied  problems  that  are  encountered  In  actual  organizational 
settings.  For  example,  many  academic  studies  are  conducted  in  such  a  way 
that  the  number  of  alternative  explanations  for  the  results  are  limited. 
Willie  this  contributes  to  confidence  in  the  conclusions  drawn,  it  may 
limit  the  genera  1 1 zabl  11 ty  of  the  study.  In  addition,  there  are  often 
practical  limitations  to  the  Implementation  of  academic  research  In 
applied  settings.  Such  factors  as  costs,  employee  resistance,  or  lack 
of  congruence  with  the  organizational  system  can  make  Implementation 
unf  eas lb le . 

F('r  this  reason,  the  following  chapter  will  focus  on  actual  applied  pro¬ 
grams  and  procedures  that  pertain  to  behavioral  reliability.  In  so 
doing,  references  may  be  made  to  Issues  or  evidence  discussed  previously 
in  a  more  academic  way.  The  purpose  of  the  chapter,  however,  is  not  to 
decide  whether  academic  or  applied  knowledge  Is  better;  rather  it  seeks 
to  examine  behavioral  reliability  programs  as  currently  used  and  attempts 
to  discover  why  and  to  what  degree  they  are  effective.  It  Is  by  looking 
at  behavioral  reliability  from  both  an  academic  standpoint  and  an 
applied  perspective  that  the  greatest  tmderstandlng  can  be  achieved.  The 
following  chapter  is  directed  toward  this  goal. 

I)eJJ.nl  tlonand  Purpose  of  Behavioral  Reliability.  Employee  reliability 
broadly  defined  Includes  accepting  rules  and  regulations,  making  appro¬ 
priate  decisions  under  stress,  cooperating  with  otlier  employees,  follow¬ 
ing  work  directives,  not  acting  without  keeping  others  informed  of  prob¬ 
lems  or  mistakes,  and  keeping  vital  Information  confidential  (Buchanan, 
Davis,  fi  Dunnette,  1981),  By  contrast,  undesirable  behaviors  such  as 
substance  abuse,  carelessness,  wltlulrawal,  or  failure  to  manage  stress 
have  a  negative  effect  on  the  employee's  ability  to  perform  reliably. 
Thus,  the  purpose  of  an  employee  reliability  program  is  to  maximize 
those  Job  behaviors  that  contribute  to  consistent  and  effective  or¬ 
ganizational  outcomes  and,  perliaps  more  Important,  minimize  those  Job 
behaviors  that  lead  to  Inconsistent  and  undesirable  organizational 
outcomes . 
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The  need  for  programs  that  accomplish  these  goals  is  obvious,  but  is 
perhaps  most  ln)portant  in  those  organizations  that  include  what  might  be 
called  "sensitive  duty  positions."  In  such  positions,  employees  have 
access  to  information,  processes,  materials,  equipment,  or  people  of 
unusual  importance.  As  a  result,  unreliable  behavior  on  the  part  of 
employees  could  have  potentially  catastrophic  effects,  both  for  the 
organization  and  potentially  society  as  a  whole. 

Historically,  the  federal  government  has  been  among  the  first  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  importance  of  behavioral  reliability  in  these  sensitive  duty 
positions,  and  in  taking  steps  to  ensure  such  reliability.  Thus,  with 
the  Hatch  Act  of  1939  and  later  Executive  Orders  (9835,10450),  federal 
personnel  security  programs  were  implemented.  Currently,  beliavioral 
reliability  programs  exist  in  a  range  of  organizations  and  involve  an 
array  of  jobs,  a  selection  of  which  will  be  described  later  in  tliis 
chapter.  As  an  example  of  this  increased  recognition  of  the  Importance 
of  behavioral  reliability,  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission  (NRC)  is  in 
the  process  of  finalizing  an  access  author izat ion/beltavioral  reliability 
program  for  individuals  who  work  at  nuclear  power  plants  (Federal 
Register,  1984).  The  extensive  planning  and  impressive  manpower  com¬ 
mitment  of  this  project  illustrate  that  behavioral  reliability  has 
become  a  priority  for  nuclear  plants,  and  similarly  for  the  many  other 
organizations  wLtli  sensitive  <luty  positions. 

As  mentioned,  the  ultimate  goal  of  behavioral  reliability  programs  Is  to 
reduce  the  risk  tliat  people  hired  into  sensitive  duty  positions  will 
engage  in  acts  that  would  be  harmful  to  the  organization  or  society.  The 
intent  is  to  screen  out  or  detect  those  Individuals  who  might  pose  a 
threat  to  im[)ortant  infe^rmat  ion,  processes,  materials,  equipment,  or 
persons.  Therefore,  screening  or  selection  programs  are  established  in 
order  to  precUejr  personnel  reliability,  while  monitoring  programs  are 
set  up  in  order  to  olps^rye  continuing  behavioral  reliability.  In  the 
next  section,  both  selection  and  moniti>ring  for  behavioral  reliability 
are  described  in  general  terms.  This  discussion  then  supplies  the 
background  for  the  later  description  of  specific  beliavioral  reliability 
programs . 


Selection  Programs 

A  selection  prog.ram  presumes  that  one  can  predict  the  future  reliability 
or  unreliability  of  an  individual,  acknowledging,  however,  tliat  sucli  a 
prediction  is  by  nature  probabilistic.  Tims,  an  effective  selection 
program  attempts  to  reduce  the  uncertainty  around  the  prediction  by 
gathering  as  much  h  i  gh-tpia  1  i  ty  inf  ormat  ii'ii  about  the  inJiviiiual  as 
possible.  This  information  may  include  both  current  and  historical 
data,  and  may  bo  g.athered  in  a  number  of  ways.  Our  discussion  of  this 
area  will  he  organized  around  two  important  distinctions  that  describe 
both  the  type  of  information  coi’ected  and  the  method  through  which 
collection  takes  place.  First,  'utormation  may  vary  along  a  continuum 
from  "signs"  to  "samples."  Se'-oi.  i ,  it  mav  be  gathered  in  a  manner  that 
varies  from  objective  to  subjective. 
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The  sign  versus  sample  distinction  was  first  made  by  Goodenougli  (1949), 
and  was  followed  up  by  Cronbach  (1970)  and  Wernimont  and  Campbell  (1968). 
Basically,  signs  are  indicators  of  predispositions  to  behave  in  certain 
ways,  while  samples  are  observations  of  the  actual,  characteristic  be¬ 
havior  of  the  individual.  Thus,  measures  of  personality  or  interests 
liave  come  to  be  used  as  signs  of  future  behavior,  with  the  rationale 
that  behavior  is  determined  by  these  somewhat  generalized  predisposi¬ 
tions.  By  contrast,  samples  might  also  predict  future  behavior,  but 
would  do  so  because  "p-ist  behavior  is  the  best  predictor  of  future 
behavior .  " 

Tlie  second  distinction  is  perhaps  more  familiar.  Information  that  is 
gathered  in  an  objective  way  is  obtained  in  exactly  the  same  manner  and 
with  the  same  results  regardless  of  who  collects  it.  Conversely,  informa 
t  ion  gatliered  subjectively  may  vary  dramatically  in  results  depending  on 
how  and  by  whom  tlie  information  is  gathered.  As  various  selection 
techniques  are  now  described,  these  two  distinctions  will  be  used  to 
show  tlie  differences  among  various  information-gathering  methods  and  the 
types  of  information  tliey  produce. 

Background  inve-stigat  ion.  Among  the  most  commonly  used  selection  metliods 
that  pertain  to  behavioral  reliability  is  an  investigation  into  an  in¬ 
dividual's  background  or  previous  behavior.  Typically,  such  an  investiga 
tion  includes  the  person's  school  records,  employment  history,  criminal 
record,  references,  etc.  As  such,  tlie  background  investigation  supplies 
information  that  includes  samples  of  previous  behavior  rather  than 
"signs."  In  addition,  the  information  is  mostly  objective  in  nature 
since  different  investigators  should  obtain  higlily  similar  results. 

The  background  investigation  typically  has  high  content  validity  because 
of  the  direct  relationship  between  the  information  used  as  a  predictor 
(previous  reliable  or  unreliable  behavior)  and  the  domain  one  wishes  to 
predict  (future  behavioral  reliability).  The  validity  would  also  be 
expected  to  be  good  because  the  predictor  information  is  quite  objective, 
and  thus  less  susceptible  to  bias.  One  of  the  major  potential  problems 
with  the  background  investigation  is  that  it  may  not  be  comprehensive, 
resulting  in  a  sampling  of  behavior  that  is  incomplete.  Also,  the 
samples  that  are  obtained  may  not  be  reflective  of  current  behavior,  if 
behavior  lias  chan);ed  over  Lime.  Tlierefore,  direct  relevance  and  objec¬ 
tivity  arc  tlie  strengths  of  the  background  investigation,  while  its 
potential  weaknesses  may  include  a  lack  of  comprehensiveness  and/or 
currentness  in  the  sample  of  behavior  obtained.  Anotlier  weakness  of  the 
backgrountl  invest  i  g.at  ion  is  that  the  information  gathered  is  often 
combined  in  a  subjective  manner.  A  great  deal  of  research  has  shown 
that  statistical  ('ombination  of  inform.ation  is  generally  far  more  effec¬ 
tive  in  makinjt  valid  predictions  (Wiggins,  197B). 

Interview.  Another  commonly  used  technique  in  selection  programs  is  the 
interview.  Although  an  interview  may  not  always  he  directed  toward 
behavioral  reliability,  it  can  easily  he  used  for  this  purpost'  by  inter¬ 
preting  an  applicant’s  responses  with  regard  to  future  reliability. 
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Thus,  an  Interviewer  can  get  "sign"  information  about  liow  the  person 
miglit  be  likely  to  behave  in  the  future  in  situations  relevant  to  those 
of  the  question.  A  sample  of  beliavior  is  also  displayed  in  an  inter¬ 
view,  and  the  interviewee  can  be  asked  to  describe  previous  samples  of 
behaviors.  With  regard  to  objectivity,  the  interview  varies  depending 
on  how  it  is  conducted.  The  questions  and  particularly  the  scoring  of 
the  answers  can  be  highly  structured  to  contribute  to  greater  objec¬ 
tivity,  or  purposely  left  open  with  resulting  subjectivity.  Tlie  in¬ 
terview  therefore  may  produce  both  sign  and  sample  information,  and  vary 
quite  a  bit  along  the  continuum  of  objectivity. 

Because  the  interview  can  produce  information  of  so  many  different 
types,  it  is  not  as  easy  to  pin  down  specific  strengtlis  and  weaknesses. 

To  the  extent  that  Interviews  are  used  as  signs,  tlie  validity  of  tlie 
information  should  be  followed  up  througli  a  criterion-related  study.  If 
tlie  interview  is  to  function  as  a  sample,  the  adequacy  of  the  sample 
should  be  determined  in  a  content  validity  framework.  A  principal 
disadvantage  to  the  interview  is  that  it  is  susceptible  to  considerable 
distortion  and  bias.  This  is  because  the  interview  is  only  a  limited 
observation,  and  extraneous  factors  easily  affect  the  perceptions  and 
evaluations  of  the  interviewer.  Interviews  have  been  plagued  by  low 
inter-interviewer  reliability,  even  when  conducted  by  Individuals 
skilled  in  interview  teclmiques  (Sundberg,  1977).  This  may  be  because 
Interviews  supply  too  much  Information  to  be  easily  integrated,  result¬ 
ing  in  less  reliable  and  valid  impressions.  Interviewers  may  also 
attempt  to  interpret  or  infer  beyond  the  Interviewee's  responses  without 
the  evidence  needed  to  support  their  inferences.  To  combat  these 
problems,  structured  scoring  systems  for  interviews  are  highly  desirable. 

Cognitive  tests.  Many  organizations  make  use  of  cognitive  or  intellec¬ 
tual  ability  tests  in  their  selection  system.  These  tests  may  be  used 
as  either  signs  of  samples,  depending  on  whether  the  criterion  of  the 
selection  system  (e.g.,  job  performance)  also  contains  the  same  elements 
as  the  cognitive  test.  For  ex.ample,  a  typing  test  is  a  sample  of  behavior 
since  that  same  behavior  is  included  in  tlie  criterion  (typing  skill).  A 
test  of  general  intelligence  is  used  as  a  sign,  however,  since  the 
actual  behavior  on  the  test  (answering  test  questions)  is  not  part  of 
the  job  criterion.  Therefore,  a  criterion-related  study  is  necessary  to 
validate  ciignitive  tests  used  as  signs,  while  content  validity  is  more 
appropriate  for  cognitive  tests  used  as  samples.  Regardless  of  whether 
used  as  signs  or  samples,  cognitive  tests  are  liighly  objective  due  to 
their  standardized  format  and  scoring  procedure  in  which  there  is  only 
one  right  answer.  As  mentioned  in  Chapter  11,  cognitive  abilities  have 
often  been  demonstrated  to  predict  the  level  of  performance,  but  non- 
cognitive  predictors  such  as  personality  are  belter  able  to  forecast  the 
consistency  of  performance.  As  a  result,  the  inclusion  of  cognitive 
tests  in  a  selection  system  often  has  little  impact  on  selection  decisions 
with  regard  to  reliability  of  pirformance. 

I'hysical  examination.  Also  a  t  . p ;  ■  1 1  requirement  of  a  selection  system, 
the  pliysical  examination  is  import.inl  as  a  check  of  the  individual's 
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^U'lirral  lieallh,  aiul  whether  lie/she  can  perform  llic  pliysical  aspects  of 
the  Job.  In  aclilition,  tlie  pliysical  examination  has  come  to  have  more 
relevance  for  bc'havioral  relialiility  in  recent  years.  A  t;reat  deal  of 
research  has  lun'ii  and  is  devotc'd  to  stiidyinf;  siicli  measures  as  respira¬ 
tion  and  heart  rate,  skin  conductance,  persii  i rat  i  on ,  brain  waves,  and 
muscle  tc'ne,  and  rc'latiiiR  thc'si'  mc'asurc>s  to  emotional  states  and  ab¬ 
normal  beliavior.  This  researcli  is  at  prc'scuit  in  its  infancy  and  is  not 
yet  of  practical  value.  A  [ihys  in  1  oi;  i  ca  1  technicjue  that  is  of  present 
value,  however,  is  tliat  of  urine  analysis.  Wlien  used  to  detect  the 
presence  or  prior  use  of  drup.s,  a  urine  analysis  can  give  important 
information  about  an  api>licant's  tendency  to  use  drugs  in  the  future. 

The  analysis  cannot  reveal  wliether  an  applicant  has  used  drugs  weeks  or 
montlis  ago,  hut  is  presently  one  of  the  mc>st  relevant  physical  measures 
for  behavioral  reliability. 

Honesty  testing.  In  addition  to  information  supplied  by  the  background 
investigation  and  interview,  there  are  two  otlier  principal  avenues  for 
assessing  an  applicant's  honesty.  The  first  of  these  is  a  polygraph; 
the  second,  a  paper  and  pencil  inventory  that  deals  with  an  individual's 
prior  behavior  and  attitudes  concerning  honesty.  The  polygraph,  which 
at  one  point  was  fairly  popular,  has  now  fallen  into  disrepute  and  is 
legally  prohibited  as  part  of  employment  screening  in  nineteen  states 
(Sackett  &  Harris,  1984).  Lykken  (1981),  among  others,  has  pointed  out 
a  number  of  significant  problems  with  the  polygraph,  and  concludes  that 
polygraphs  should  not  be  used  in  any  important  decision-making. 

Partly  as  an  alternative  to  tlie  polygraph,  honesty  testing  lias  Increased 
in  popularity  to  the  point  where  it  is  a  multimillion  dollar  industry 
that  is  used  in  at  least  5000  firms  (Tompor,  1981).  These  honesty  tests 
or  inventories  ask  standardized  questions  that  are  designed  to  elicit 
attitudes  towards  theft  and  assessments  of  one's  own  honesty.  The 
information  obtained  is  primarily  a  sign  of  whether  the  individual  is 
likely  to  be  dishonest.  Thus,  criterion-related  evidence  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  establish  the  validity  of  those  inventories  as  a 
predictor  of  future  lionesty. 

The  research  findings  with  regard  to  tiu?  validity  of  honesty  tests  are 
somewhat  equivocal  (Sackett  &  Harris,  1984).  Often  the  studies  are  not 
published  in  professional  journals,  but  are  quite  impressive  in  their 
support  for  the  validity  and  reliability  of  these  inventories.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  the  studies  appear  to  be  poorly  controlled,  and 
other  factors  mi);ht  easily  have  influenced  the  results.  Therefore,  with 
regard  to  validity,  it  rema  .s  somewhat  of  an  open  question.  Obviously, 
many  companies  are  convinced  that  the  tests  are  working  effectively  in 
reducing,  dishonest  behavior.  Better  research  is  needed,  however,  before 
such  a  conclusion  can  be  accepted  with  confidence. 

I’syclui^l  oi^  i  ca  1  exam  i  n.it  ii'n .  The  purpose  of  a  psychological  examination 
in  a  selection  prog.ram  is  normally  to  identify  those  individuals  who 
appear  to  have  problems  with  emotional  adjustment  or  behavioral  self- 
control.  hleally,  such  an  examination  would  include  access  to  comptinents 


of  several  of  the  other  selection  teclinuiues  already  described.  For 
example,  the  psycho  1  ('g i s t  might  use  information  from  the  background 
investigation  as  a  supplement  in  gaining  a  better  understanding  of  the 
applicant.  Also,  a  psychologist  typically  administers  one  or  more 
psychological  inventories,  such  as  of  personality  or  biographical  ex¬ 
periences.  This  i  nform.'it  ion  is  then  brought  t<5gether  in  order  to  focus 
an  interview  on  tliose  aspects  of  behavior  tliat  are  most  relevant  to 
reliability  or  most  troublesome  for  the  applicant. 

A  psy  chi^  1  (ig  i  ca  1  examination  providc's  mostly  signs  of  future  behavior, 
althoug.h  samples  of  behavior  are  also  obtained.  The  psychological  in¬ 
ventories  that  are  administered  can  be  either  objective  or  subjective, 
depending  on  which  are  cliosen.  Objective  inventories  allow  a  structured 
respcnise,  such  as  true-false  or  multiple  choice,  and  are  scored  in  a 
standardized  way.  By  contrast,  what  are  known  as  projective  tests  allow 
the  applicant  great  latitude  in  his/her  responses,  which  are  then  inter¬ 
preted  in  a  fairly  subjective  way.  Both  types  of  inventory  provide 
signs  that  must  be  validated  in  order  for  the  inventory  to  have  utility, 
and  the  research  that  has  been  done  clearly  supports  the  superiority  of 
the  objective  methods.  Projective  techniques  lack  both  reliability  and 
validity  (cf.  Buros,  1978),  while  objective  measures  of  personality, 
vocational  interests  and  needs,  and  biographical  data  are  strongly 
supported  by  the  evidence  in  Ohapter  II. 

In  summary,  selection  programs  aimed  at  behavioral  reliability  may  in¬ 
clude  many  different  techniques.  Because  these  techniques  yield  informa 
tion  that  varies  from  signs  to  samples,  tlie  kind  of  evidence  necessary 
to  support  their  use  will  differ  accordingly.  Sign  information  can  be 
validated  through  criterion-related  studies,  while  samples  have  value  to 
the  extent  that  they  fit  content  validity  requirements.  Selection 
techniques  may  also  be  differentiated  along  the  ob jec t i v i ty /sub jec tivi t y 
continuum.  Objective  information  is  much  Jess  susceptible  to  error  than 
subjective,  although  subjective  information  may  yield  a  more  holistic 
picture.  Since  ail  of  the  selection  techniques  available  have  these 
differing  strengths  and  weaknesses,  it  seems  wise  to  use  them  in  com¬ 
bination.  By  doing  so,  the  liabilities  of  any  one  technique  are  com¬ 
pensated  for  by  tlie  strengths  of  other  metliods.  Finally,  an  extremely 
important  consideration  for  all  of  these  technujues  is  the  way  in  which 
the  information  is  combined  to  produce  predictions.  Purely  subjective, 
or  ''clinical,”  combination  of  data  has  been  repeatedly  shown  to  be 
inferior  to  mechanical  or  statistical  comhination  (Wiggins,  1973). 
Ihercfore,  each  of  these  techniques  sliould  he  seen  as  informat ion- 
gathering  tools  ratlier  tlian  i  n  f  ormal  i  on-comh  in  1  ng  methods.  The  results 
('f  each  should  he  entered  into  a  statistical  formula  to  produce  the  best 
possible  prediction  of  future  reliability. 

Monitoring  Programs 

F.arlier,  it  was  mentioned  tiiat  selection  programs  have  historically  been 
a  commonly  used  metiuid  to  reduce  the  risk  of  hcliavioral  iirt  re  1  iah  i  1  i  t  y , 
especially  iu  sensitive  duty  positions.  Fsscntially  these  selection 


programs  provide  an  Indirect  method  of  predicting  behavior  on  tlie  job, 
since  they  make  their  predictions  based  on  either  personal  characteristics 
(signs)  or  previous  behavior  (samples).  For  example,  a  past  mental  ill¬ 
ness,  an  anti-social  disposition,  criminal  behavior,  or  depression  could 
each  indicate  that  an  individual  is  not  reliable  and  thus  should  not  be 
selected.  Such  a  conclusion  would  be  proper  as  long  as  each  of  these 
predictors  was  correctly  validated.  Tlie  problem,  however,  is  that 
prediction  is  never  perfect  and  tliere  will  be  individuals  selected  who 
will  become  unreliable  once  on  tlie  Job.  One  of  the  two  major  reasons 
for  tills  lack  of  perfect  prediction  is  the  situational  inadequacy  Inherent 
in  any  selection  system. 

It  is  an  old  and  familiar  maxim  that  the  best  prediction  of  future 
behavior  can  be  made  from  Information  about  how  the  individual  behaved 
most  recently  in  an  identical  situation  or  context.  Typically,  that 
information  is  not  available  and  thus  not  a  part  of  a  selection  program. 

In  other  words,  the  individual  has  not  yet  been  in  a  particular  sensitive 
duty  position,  and  prediction  of  his/her  behavior  is  based  on  a  somewhat 
different  context.  One  possible  way  to  improve  selection  programs  is  to 
augment  their  content  validity  by  including  actual  job  simulations  and 
recording  and  evaluating  the  individual's  behavior.  As  an  example, 
candidates  for  security  guard  positions  might  be  trained  to  do  a  pat- 
down  search  and  then  asked  to  perform  the  search  several  times  under 
varying  degrees  of  stress  Induced  by  an  "employee”  who  objects  to  being 
searclied.  Ry  observing  tlie  candidate  under  these  conditions,  one  would 
have  a  bettor  predictor  of  his/her  ability  to  cope  with  interpersonal 
stress  (Buclianan,  Davis,  &  Dunnette,  1981). 

The  second  major  reason  for  less  than  perfect  prediction  in  selection  is 
simply  bcliavioral  change  over  time.  Unanticipated  stresses  such  as 
divorce,  economic  change,  or  health  problems  cannot  be  predicted  in 
advance,  and  may  easily  result  in  changes  in  performance.  Also,  an 
individual's  beliavior  may  cliange  because  of  maturation  or  life  stages, 
ns  is  sometimes  witnessed  in  a  "midlife  crisis."  This  fact  of  unavoid¬ 
able  behavioral  change  has  prompted  some  organizations  to  periodically 
update  their  employee's  background  investigations  in  hopes  of  discover¬ 
ing  any  evidence  that  might  suggest  an  individual  is  becoming  unreliable. 
Otlier  organizations  have  instead  or  additionally  implemented  observation 
procedures  for  detecting  Job-related  behavioral  cliange  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  Tliese  procedures  are  known  as  behavioral  reliability  monitoring. 

Thus,  in  contrast  to  selection  programs,  behavioral  monitoring  programs 
have  been  developed  to  provide  a  continuous  and  dynamic  source  of  re¬ 
liability  information.  Tliese  progr.ams,  ratlier  than  aiming  to  predict 
behavior,  aim  to  detect  behaviors  or  behavioral  change  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  the  work  environment.  If  behavior.al  change  can  be  detected 
before  job  performance  deteriorates  substantially,  serious  consequences 
can  be  avoided.  The  basic  elements  of  such  a  monitoring  program  require 
a  person  (generally  a  supervisor,  plant  m.anager,  or  commanding,  officer) 
to  observe  subordinates  for  signs  of  unreliability,  poor  judgment. 


behavior  change,  or  inability  to  cope  witli  job  stress  or  other  employees. 
Supervisors  may  be  required  to  make  periodic  reports  about  individuals 
or  may  simply  be  requested  to  "report  anything  unusual"  in  either  ttie 
behavior  or  circumstances  of  an  individual  (Buclianan,  Davis,  &  Dunnette, 
IP81).  This  information  can  then  be  used  by  a  personnel  reliability 
coordinator  to  determine  if  further  action  is  appropriate. 

One  commonly  employed  industrial  procedure  that  uses  behavior  observa¬ 
tion  or  monitoring  is  performance  appraisal.  Typically,  once  a  year  a 
supervisor  rates  the  job  performance  behavior  of  his/her  employee, 
discusses  the  findings  with  the  employee,  files  a  report  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual's  personnel  file,  and  uses  the  evaluation  to  determine  raises, 
training,  promotions,  demotions,  transfers,  or  terminations.  In  short, 
behavior  observation  in  this  format  is  traditional  and  accepted  (Buchanan 
Davis,  &  Dunnette,  1981). 

Unfortunately,  there  are  a  number  of  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  normal  per¬ 
formance  appraisal  alone  in  detecting  behavioral  unreliability.  First, 
performance  appraisals  are  oftentimes  done  only  yearly,  a  period  of  time 
long  enougii  that  an  individual's  behavior  could  change  dramatically 
without  appropriate  action.  Second,  performance  appraisal  is  associated 
with  promotion  and  salary  increases,  and  can  become  highly  politicized. 
Behavioral  reliability  monitoring  has  this  potential  as  well,  but  is 
different  in  purpose  and  could  easily  be  misinterpreted  if  placed  in  a 
performance  appraisal  framework.  Third,  the  research  on  performance 
appraisal  shows  that  tliere  is  typically  very  little  variance  among 
employees  in  the  ratings  they  receive,  so  it  would  be  difficult  to 
identify  anyone  witli  a  reliability  problem.  Finally,  performance 
appraisal  is  typically  based  on  eitlier  traits  or  job  dimensions  that 
often  do  not  coincide  witli  the  target  behaviors  of  a  reliability  pro¬ 
gram.  For  all  of  these  reasons,  a  monitoring  program  separate  from  that 
of  performance  appraisal  appears  necessary. 

A  second  type  of  program  that  includes  behavior  observation  on-the-job 
is  often  referred  to  as  an  employee  assistance  program.  Such  programs, 
which  have  now  become  fairly  widespread,  are  designed  to  provide  help 
for  employees  who  are  under  unusual  stress,  experiencing  emotional  or 
family  problems,  or  involved  in  substance  abuse.  Supervisors  who  have 
observed  behaviors  related  to  those  problems  can  refer  an  individual  to 
a  professional  for  evaluation  and  counseling,  or  the  employee  can 
initiate  action  him/hersclf.  Thus,  as  a  result  of  monitoring  by  the 
supervisor  or  se 1 f-moni tor ing  by  the  employee,  a  potentially  damaging 
situation  can  be  defused.  Again,  however,  the  focus  of  an  employee 
assist.ince  prog.ram  is  somcwliat  different  from  that  of  a  behavioral 
reliability  program,  since  employee  assistance  emphasizes  interventions 
while  reliability  emphasizes  detection.  The  two  may  overlap  substantial! 
but  in  monitoring  the  focus  is  on  identification  I'f  unreliable  employees 
rather  than  on  wiiat  to  do  following  identification. 


Target  behaviors.  An  essential  step  in  establishing  a  behavior  re¬ 
liability  program  is  specification  of  tlie  target  behaviors  that  are 
considered  to  be  inappropriate  or  unreliable  in  a  particular  work  set¬ 
ting.  These  beliavioral  criteria  are  needed  for  tliree  separate  purposes 
in  a  personnel  reliability  program.  First,  a  delineation  of  the  target 
behaviors  is  very  helpful  in  estahlishlng  a  pre-employment  selection 
program,  since  it  suggests  the  types  of  predictors  that  are  most  relevant 
for  selection  and  also  how  the  resulting  informatioiv  might  be  best 
evaluated.  Second,  supervisors  need  these  criteria  in  order  to  focus 
and  structure  the  way  they  observe  behavior  in  the  work  setting.  Third, 
a  listing  of  tlie  target  behaviors  is  helpful  to  professionals  in  the 
beliavioral  sciences  when  evaluating  and  counseling  referred,  troubled 
employees . 

For  all  of  the  reasons  mentioned  above,  it  is  critical  that  there  be 
consistency  among  these  professionals  and  supervisors  as  to  which  be¬ 
haviors  do  or  do  not  represent  unreliability.  Therefore,  not  only  must 
the  target  behaviors  be  specified,  they  must  also  be  grouped  in  such  a 
way  that  the  listing  is  comprehensive,  non-redundant ,  specific,  and 
clear  to  those  who  must  use  it.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  grouping, 
agreement  among  tliose  involved  in  the  program  (inter-rater  reliability) 
will  be  so  low  that  the  program  will  be  of  little  value.  The  following 
is  one  of  the  few  rigorous  attempts  to  arrive  at  such  a  grouping  of 
beiiaviors  tliat  addresses  tiie  re  1  iabi  1  i ty /emot ional  stability  domain, 

Dunnette,  Sown as ,  and  Busshardt  (1981),  in  a  project  for  Kdison  Klectric 
Institute,  undertook  a  study  of  power  plant  operator  positions,  positions 
ti  ,'ically  considered  to  be  of  a  "sensitive  dut>"  nature.  One  objective 
of  the  study  was  to  Identify  the  set  of  behaviors  displayed  by  nuclear 
power  plant  operators  that  are  considered  to  indicate  unreliability  or 
emotional  instability.  The  project  attempted  to  define  aberrant  or 
unreliable  behavior  through  ci'llecting  actual,  on-the-job,  incidents  of 
employee  reliability.  These  incidents,  which  are  usually  called  critical 
incidents  (Flanagan,  195''*),  are  examples  of  behaviors  at  work  that 
represent  various  levels  of  effectiveness.  In  the  Dunnette  et  al. 

(1981)  study,  these  incidents  were  collected  in  a  series  of  workshops  at 
the  nuclear  plants,  and  conceptually  clustered  into  eighteen  dimensions 
of  "nuclear  plant  personnel  emotional  stability."  Next,  additional 
workshops  were  held  in  which  supervisors  were  asked  to  think  of  four 
employees  who  had  behaved  unreliably,  and  to  rate  each  employee  on  the 
eighteen  dimensions  (using  a  single  common  rating  scale).  Final  , 
correlations  were  computed  among  dimensions  and  the  correlations  were 
subjected  to  a  factor  analysis;  a  five  factor  solution  was  obtained. 

The  five  factors  obtained  in  the  Dunnette  et  al.  (1981)  study  represent 
five  major  criteria  of  emotional  stabi 1 i ty/hehavioral  reliability.  They 
were  entit led : 

1.  Argumentative  Hostility  Toward  Authority 

2.  Irresponsibility  and  Impulsivity 

3.  Defensive  Incompetence 

A.  Psychopathology 

5.  Reaction  to  Accumulated  Stress 
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Table  6.1  shows  the  behaviors  and  beliavior  patterns  for  each  of  the 
factors/criteria. 

These  factors  represent  a  unique  step  forward  in  tlie  definition  of  the 
construct  of  emotional  instability  and  behavioral  unreliability.  The 
behaviors,  the  dimensions,  and  ultimately  tlie  factors  have  as  their 
basis  actual  incidents  of  employee  unreliability.  In  addition,  the 
incidents  feathered  involved  a  wide  range  of  jobs  such  as  operating 
personnel,  guards,  technicians,  engineers,  and  others.  Thus,  although 
these  factors  have  been  obtained  from  only  one  study,  they  are  firmly 
grounded  in  behavior  and  likely  to  be  of  considerable  general izability . 
Also,  tlie  factors  make  sense  conceptually,  and  fit  well  with  the  litera¬ 
ture  and  practical  experience  in  this  area.  They  appear,  therefore,  to 
provide  a  useful  structure  for  future  work  in  behavioral  reliability, 
and  are  very  conducive  to  effective  selection,  monitoring,  and  inter¬ 
vention  within  the  scope  of  such  a  program. 

Intervent  iem .  Intervention  takes  place  when  a  monitoring  program  has 
identified  an  individual  as  a  possible  risk  (or  actual  danger)  for 
unreliable  beliavi(>r.  At  tliat  juncture,  the  organization  has  several 
alternatives,  depending  in  part  on  the  situation.  The  individual  could 
be  fired,  placed  on  some  type  of  restriction,  disciplined,  or  referred 
for  profess  i('na  1  hel[).  largely,  this  is  an  individualized  decision  that 
must  take  into  account  factors  such  as  the  behavior  in  question,  the 
sensitivity  of  the  job,  the  indiviilual 's  prior  record,  and  the  organiza¬ 
tion's  poliiies.  In  general,  however,  it  is  very  important  to  include 
an  avenue  for  input  from  tlie  individual,  and  an  appeal  process  if  he/she 
feels  tlie  intervention  is  inappropriate.  Also,  if  the  intervention 
process  is  seen  as  punitive,  it  can  easily  undermine  the  effectiveness 
of  the  overall  program  tlirougli  lack  of  employee  and  supervisory  co¬ 
opera  t  ion . 

Summary.  Employee  beliavioral  reliability  broadly  defined  includes 
accepting  rules  and  regulations,  making  appropriate  decisions  under 
stress,  cooperating  with  other  employees,  following  work  directives,  not 
acting  witliout  keeping  others  informed  of  problems  or  mistakes,  and 
keeping  vital  information  confidential.  Thus,  behavioral  reliability 
covers  a  wide  range  of  activities  and  is  an  area  that  is  dynamic  and 
ongoing.  because  of  tiiese  qu.alities  and  also  the  importance  of  re¬ 
liability  in  sensitive  duty  positions,  programs  have  been  developed  that 
applv  to  the  area  in  different  ways.  Selection  programs,  which  include 
interviews,  honesty  testing,  background  investigations,  and  varitius 
types  of  psycliological  assessment,  attempt  to  predict  those  at  risk  for 
unreliability  and  eliminate  tliem  from  consideration.  These  selection 
techniques  vary  from  signs  to  samples  and  from  objective  to  subjective, 
and  require  different  validation  str.ategies.  Monitoring  programs  focus 
on  detectiem  of  on-the-job  beliav'ors  that  are  currently  unreliable  or 
may  lead  to  unreliability.  Mi'iii'-ring  is  therefore  better  able  to  take 
into  account  beliavioral  change,  .-m  i  may  lend  Itself  to  suggestions  for 
effective  employee  interventions. 


Tnble  6.1.  (Criteria  of  behavioral  unreliability. 

(Reprinted  with  permission;  I'nnnette,  B('wnas,  &  Bosshardt,  1981) 

1.  Argumcntat 1 vc  Hostility  loward  Authority 

This  major  factor  Includes  such  behaviors  and  behavior  patterns  as: 

.  F.xliiblts  fils  of  temper,  argues  or  fights  with  others,  screams 
or  swears  when  cpiest  lotted . 

.  Refuses  to  take  orders,  challenges  stipervisor ' s  authority, 
shows  arrogance.  Is  extremely  critical  toward  the  company. 

.  Refuses  to  comply  with  established  procedures  and  safety 
precautions,  bends  rules. 

.  Overreacts  to  real  or  Imagined  criticism. 

.  Dlsi'lays  rigidity  or  Inflexibility,  becomes  agitated  If 
work  routines  are  Interfered  with. 

.  Attempts  to  perform  all  operating  activities  alone. 

.  Refuses  to  accept  help  from  others. 

2 .  Irresponsibil Ity 

This  major  factor  Includes  such  behaviors  and  behavior  patterns  as: 

.  Takes  action  without  thinking. 

.  Shows  questionable  judgment  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

.  Plays  frequent  pranks. 

.  Shows  little  concern  for  disciplinary  threats,  laughs  of*^ 
errors  or  reprimands. 

.  Is  often  tardy  or  absent. 

.  Denies  mistakes. 

.  Operates  equipment  carelessly. 

.  Is  frecpiently  sloppy  or  falls  to  complete  work. 

.  Ignores  time  limits  <'r  procedures. 

.  ('.reates  excitement  wlien  bored  on  the  job. 


.  I'nR.'igps  In  theft  or  sabotage,  lies  or  clients,  commits  acts 
of  vandalism. 

.  Provides  Incorrect  or  Inaccurate  Information  wlien  questioned. 

.  Refuses  to  offer  expertise  to  others,  tries  to  establish  self 
as  "expert"  by  withholding  operating  Information  from  others. 

.  Sleeps  on  the  job. 

.  Displays  a  low  boredom  tolerance  that  results  In  a  lack  of 
vigilance . 

D e f e nslve  In ej. e n c_e 

This  major  factor  Includes  such  behaviors  and  beliavlor  patterns  as: 

.  Refuses  to  enter  contaminated  areas  when  appropriate  to  enter. 

.  W(irrles  excessively  about  radiation  overexposure. 

.  Covers  up  mistakes  to  conceal  lack  of  system  comprehension. 

.  Displays  excessive  timidity  on  the  job. 

.  Falls  to  Inform  others  of  relevant  Information. 

.  Is  reluctant  to  act  without  direct  orders  or  explicit 
Inst  ruct  Ions  . 

React  l_oji_  to  S t  rj; 

This  major  factor  Includes  such  beh.avlors  and  behavior  patterns  as: 

.  Responds  1 nappri'pr 1  at e 1 y  to  critical  or  emergency  situations, 
becomes  Indecisive  or  Incapacitated,  disappears  from  the  work 
scene  wlien  faced  with  a  crisis. 

.  Startles  or  cries  easily. 

.  hoses  the  ability  to  discriminate  the  problem  and  the  action 
needed,  treats  normal  situations  as  crises,  freezes,  becomes 
Indecisive  or  incapacitated,  fjirgets  Important  or  obvious 
things. 

.  Slu'ws  deteriorating  lerformance. 

1  1  I 


Table  b.l 


(den  t  Ituied  ) 


drlleria  of  beliaviora]  iinre  1  1  ah  I  t  1 1  y  - 


.  Displays  unusual  physical  signs  of  nervousness  such  as 
sweating,  tremors,  hesitation. 

.  domplalns  excessively  about  pressures  outside  of  work,  such 
as  family  or  finances. 

.  Abuses  or  Is  dependent  upon  chemicals,  alcohol,  or  other  drugs. 

.5 .  F.motlonal  and  Tersonal  Adaptability 

This  major  factor  Includes  such  behaviors  and  behavior  patterns  as: 

.  Displays  recurrent  mood  swings  from  extreme  euphoria  to 
extreme  depression. 

.  Chronic  fatigue.  Insomnia,  or  appetite  changes. 

.  Extreme  suspiciousness. 

.  Demonstrates  an  excessive  need  for  approval  or  hesitates  to 
act  without  direct  Instructions. 

.  Tends  toward  social  Isolation  or  withdrawal. 

.  Displays  a  lack  of  attention  to  personal  appearance. 

.  Is  reluctant  or  refuses  to  work  as  a  member  of  a  team. 

.  Appears  disoriented,  has  a  loss  of  memory,  or  shows  a  marked 
decline  In  Intellectual  functioning. 

.  Displays  a  delayed  reaction  time. 

.  Sliows  no  emotion  at  all. 

.  Has  an  Inability  to  perform  Job  tasks  as  a  result  of  medical 
or  physical  symptoms. 

.  Sees  or  hears  things  that  do  not  exist. 

,  Makes  suicidal  threats. 

.  lias  difficulty  comprehending  or  responding  to  que.stlons. 

Jumps  from  topic  to  topic  In  speech. 


One  of  the  most  important  consicleral  ions  for  a  beliavioraJ  reliability 
program  is  a  specification  of  the  job's  target  behaviors,  or  those 
behaviors  Liiat  are  inappropriate  or  dangerous  in  the  particular  work 
setting.  iiie  reason  these  bcliaviors  are  so  important  is  that  tliey  are 
the  basis  for  tlie  criteria  used  in  screening,  monitoring,  and  inter¬ 
vention  decisions.  In  otlier  words,  virtually  all  decisions  made  in  the 
context  of  employee  reliability  ultimately  refer  to  a  description  of 
what  does  and  does  not  constitute  unreliable  behavior.  As  an  illustration, 
work  with  nuclear  power  plant  operators  was  described  to  sliow  how  these 
target  behaviors  can  be  collected,  analyzed,  and  grouped  for  use  in 
reliability  decision-making.  The  five  criteria  of  behavioral  reliability 
tliat  resulted  from  that  study  appear  to  have  wide  generalizabi 1 i ty ,  and 
form  a  useful  conceptual  structure  for  future  work  in  the  area. 

Current  Behavioral  Reliability  Programs 

The  preceding  section  of  this  cliapter  described  in  general  terms  the 
various  aspects  of  a  generic  behavioral  reliability  program.  In  this 
section,  specific  programs  are  discussed  that  were  investigated  during  a 
series  of  site  visits  conducted  as  part  of  this  project.  These  site 
visits  thus  afford  a  look  at  a  number  of  actual,  in-place,  reliability 
programs  that  apply  to  a  range  of  sensitive  duty  positions.  The  site 
visits  were  conducted  with  the  following  agencies  or  organizations:  1) 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  2)  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Department, 
3)  Los  Angeles  City  Police  Department,  4)  Washington,  D.C.  Metropolitan 
Transit  Police  Department,  5)  U.  S.  Narine  Corps  Embassy  Security  Guard 
Battalion,  6)  Olympics  Security  Headquarters,  7)  Northern  States  Power 
Contpany,  and  8)  Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Con)|>any. 

These  particular  agencies  were  chosen  by  Mike  Symonds  of  the  Defense 
Nuclear  Agency  and  PDRl  staff,  and  represent  a  wide  range  of  view¬ 
points,  jobs,  locations,  and  working  conditions.  In  addition,  persons 
in  sensitive  duty  positions  across  those  agencies  differ  in  both  the 
degree  of  sensitivity  of  their  jobs  and  the  reason  for  that  sensitivity, 
thereby  further  increasing  the  generality  of  the  findings.  At  each 
agency,  the  site  visit  consisted  of  an  interview  session  or  sessions 
with  the  individuals  who  were  most  familiar  with  the  actual,  day-to-day, 
behavioral  reliability  program.  Thus,  the  persons  interviewed  were 
selecleil  to  be  interviewed  on  the  basis  of  their  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  workings  of  tlie  program,  rather  than  their  title  or  position.  Inter¬ 
viewees  tlierofore  included  administrators,  psychologists,  managers,  and 
training  and  personnel  specialists.  The  interviews  ranged  in  lengtlt 
from  two  to  five  liours,  and  included  one  to  three  interviewees  per 
session.  All  Interviews  were  conducted  by  Dr.  Leaetta  Hough,  along  with 
Mike  Symonds,  Bill  Witter,  Meg  Keyes,  or  Bruce  Barge. 

In  the  following  section,  the  principal  findings  of  the  site  visits  for 
ear’ll  agency  are  reviewed.  The  discussion  of  these  findings  is  often 
divided  into  two  sections,  1)  selection  and  2)  monitoring,  in  line  witli 
the  earlier  description  of  t  lu'se  two  ma)or  elements  in  behavior  reliabilitv 


programs.  Also,  a  variety  of  supporting  material  from  the  site  visit 
interviews  is  available  in  Appendix  A  and  may  be  consulted  for  additional 
inf ormat ion. 

Federal  Bureau  of _ Invesj^lgatloii^  (FIU )  .  The  site  visit  with  the  FRI  took 

place  at  the  FlU  Academy  in  (Iviantlco,  Virginia  in  June  1984.  The  informa¬ 
tion  is  divided  into  two  sections,  one  that  deals. with  selection  and  one 
tliat  concerns  monitoring.  In  regard  to  selection  (or  screening),  the 
FBI  annually  chooses  approximately  450  new  hires  from  a  group  of  6,000 
to  10,000  applicants.  Candidates  are  required  to  meet  three  initial 
criteria  in  order  to  receive  further  consideration.  They  must  have  a 
bachelor's  degree,  be  between  ages  23  and  35  and  must  qualify  by  passing 
a  knowledge  test  in  one  of  these  five  areas: 

.  science, 

.  law, 

.  accounting, 

.  language,  or 

.  modified  four-year  degree  and  experience. 

Although  a  person  qualifies  in  one  of  the  above  areas,  he/she  may  not 
necessarily  be  selected  in  that  area. 

The  FBI  also  uses  two  additional  tests  in  tlieir  selection  decisions.  One 
is  an  attitude  inventory  called  the  Special  Agent  F-ntrance  Test,  which 
was  developed  l)y  the  FBI.  It  is  based  on  a  job  analysis  of  agent  activities 
that  found  that  seven  personal  character istlcs  were  important  to  the 
Job.  They  are:  oral  communication;  motivation/commitment;  Impact; 
Initiative;  work  standards;  Independence;  and  range  of  Interests.  The 
second  test,  called  the  Cognitive  Functions  Test,  is  also  based  on  the 
seven  personal  characteristics,  and  is  composed  of  tests  developed 
earlier  by  rsycliological  Corporation. 

The  tests  are  used  to  identify  the  top  ten  candidates  for  each  field 
office,  and  tliese  ten  are  tiien  interviewed  by  a  board  of  tliree  people. 
Overall,  tlie  weighting  of  tlie  interview.  Cognitive  Functions  and  Special 
Agent  Kntrance  Test  (the  attitude  questionnaire)  are  55  points,  25 
points,  and  20  points  respectively. 

Anottier  part  of  tiie  selection  process  is  a  medical  exam.  A  medical 
doctor  certifies  tiiat  tlie  person  is  capable  of  strenuous  physical  activity 
and  that  he/she  also  meets  the  vision  requirement.  Both  eyes  have  to  be 
correctalile  to  20/20;  in  addition,  one  uncorrected  eye  can  be  no  worse 
than  20/200,  the  other  eye  no  worse  tlian  20/100.  There  have  been  some 
exceptions  to  the  vision  requirement. 

At  tlie  field  office,  a  preemployment  physical  fitness  exam  Is  also 
given.  It  consists  of  a  1.5  mile  walk/run,  push-ups,  sit-ups,  and  body 
fitness.  On  a  scale  of  1-5  with  5  the  best,  one  has  to  attain  a  2  in 
each  of  the  four  categories.  The  FBI  doesn't  disqualify  people  on  this 
basis,  but  won't  schedule  training  until  candidates  do  score  a  2  in  each 
category.  Once  In  training,  those  people  with  a  total  score  of  10  or 
less  are  automatically  placed  on  a  remedial  program. 


Tl\e  most  important  step  in  the  selection  process  from  a  personnel  re¬ 
liability  perspective  is  the  background  investigation  and  interview. 

Like  the  age,  education,  and  pliysical  requirements  and  the  qualifying 
exam,  the  background  check  is  used  strictly  to  screen  out  applicants. 
Anything  derogatory  found  in  a  candidate's  background  is  seen  as  suf¬ 
ficient  to  eliminate  the  person  from  consideration.  The  background 
investigation  and  interview  concentrate  on  finding  evidence  of: 

.  a  criminal  record, 

.  a  negative  CIA  check, 

.  unreported  travel  abroad, 

.  unaccounted  for  periods  of  time, 

.  any  pattern  of  trouble, 

.  negative  information  about  beliavior  at  educational  institutions, 

.  lack  of  sincerity, 

.  negative  opinions  of  neighbors, 

.  negative  opinions  of  references  and  otliers  wlio  were  not  listed  as 
references,  and 

.  anything  else  that  would  disqualify  the  candidate  from  obtaining 
a  security  clearance. 


Throughout  tlje  selection  process,  the  FBI  is  looking  for  people  who; 

.  are  self-starters, 

.  have  initiative, 

.  set  their  own  work  standards  at  a  sufficiently  higli  level, 

.  have  interpersonal  ability/presence  (for  interviewing) , 

.  have  a  wide  range  of  interests, 

.  are  versatile, 

.  are  tolerant  of  other  ap[>roaches  or  life  styles, 

.  are  persuasive  (need  to  obtain  information  from  people  wlio  are 

not  necessarily  interested  in  providing  or  revealing  the  information), 
.  have  good/accurate  memories  (need  to  recall  and  write  down 
information  obtained  in  such  encounters),  and 
.  are  sincere. 

Moiutorinjj.  A  valuable  way  of  improving  the  likelihood  tliat  new  FBI 
agents  will  perform  reliably  in  the  field  is  to  monitor  their  performance 
during  training.  Training  has  obvious  relevance  to  future  job  activities 
and  in  addition  is  often  a  stressful  period;  tlierefore,  it  provides  very 
useful  information  about  liow  an  agent  is  likely  to  function  in  future, 
stressful  job  situations.  In  tlte  FBI,  monitoring  during  training  represents 
an  important  part  of  tlie  betiavioral  relial>ility  program,  and  is  con¬ 
ducted  witli  regard  to  tliree  main  areas:  pliysical  fitness,  training 
course  grailes ,  and  demeanor. 


With  lej^aril  to  physical  fitness,  an  early  requirement  is  tliat  the  trainee 
bo  able  to  pull  the  trigger  of  a  standard  issue  revolver  a  minimum  of  AO 
times  in  30  seconds.  This  requirement  is  necessary  because  a  person  who 
cannot  do  the  trig.ger  pull  that  quickly  will  likely  not  be  able  to  pass 
the  firearms  lest  that  is  held  later  in  training.  Since  this  trigger 
pull  rc'quiremenl  was  instituted,  the  fireaims  test  passing  rates  of  men 
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and  women  are  more  nearly  equal,  whereas  befrre  women  failed  at  a  dis¬ 
proportionately  liigh  rate. 

Another  part  of  the  physical  fitness  test  consists  of  a  two-mile  run, 
shuttle  run,  push-ups,  pull-ups,  and  sit-ups.  There  are  different 
scales  for  men  and  women.  The  FBI  uses  the  entry-level  score  to  predict 
an  individual's  approximate  score  at  six  weeks  into  training.  They  tlien 
administer  the  five-part  physical  fitness  test  again  at  six  weeks  to 
evaluate  an  individual's  progress  and  to  predict  an  individual's  ap¬ 
proximate  score  at  twelve  weeks.  Candidates  must  attain  a  minimum 
standard  of  at  least  one  positive  score  in  each  category,  and  a  minimum 
of  15  total  points.  (Scores  range  from  -5  to  +10  in  each  category.) 

This  is  not  a  difficult  standard  and  is  less  stringent  than  was  applied 
before.  This  revision  in  standards  is  because  the  job  analysis  did  not 
indicate  that  physical  fitness  was  directly  job  related;  therefore,  a 
more  discretionary  approach  is  now  applied.  A  person  who  does  score 
below  standard,  however,  is  eitlier  placed  on  remedial  training  or  asked 
to  appear  before  a  review  board. 

A  review  board  is  set  up  to  identify  what  problems  a  candidate  has  that 
are  interfering  with  his/her  progress  in  training.  The  review  can  apply 
not  only  to  pliysical  fitness  standards,  but  to  course  grades  or  demeanor 
as  well.  In  pltysical  fitness,  failure  to  attain  the  individual's  pre¬ 
dicted  score  range  may  indicate  lack  of  motivation  or  poor  work  stan¬ 
dards.  The  review  board  is  designed  to  help  candidates  realize  their 
weaknesses  and  take  steps  to  correct  them. 

The  second  facet  of  training  in  which  monitoring  occurs  relates  to 
minimum  course  grades.  One  must  attain  an  85  or  above  to  pass  a  test 
and  candidates  must  pass  all  tests.  Previously,  if  a  person  received 
less  than  85  on  two  tests,  they  were  asked  to  resign.  Now,  the  FBI  has 
a  gray  area,  scores  of  80-85.  If  someone  receives  two  scores  in  this 
range,  they  go  before  tlie  review  board.  (Two  scores  below  80  and  the 
candidate  is  immediately  asked  to  resign.)  Again,  the  review  board 
tries  to  identify  what  the  problem  is  and  develop  an  approach  for  over¬ 
coming  the  problem.  Candidates  still  must  obtain  85  or  better  on  all 
tests  (they  have  to  retake  a  test  if  they  get  less  than  85).  The  review 
board  prc^cess  has  had  a  significant  impact  on  the  retention  of  minority 
applicants.  Data  from  before  and  after  Implementation  of  the  review 
board  sliow  that  blacks  are  now  completing  training  in  higher  percentages 
than  before. 

Tlie  third  aspect  of  monitoring  during  training  concerns  the  candidate's 
demeanor.  If  FBI  training  staff  have  reservations  about  an  individual's 
future  reliability  and  can  document  the  case,  a  review  board  is  convened. 

The  review  board  process  was  introduced  in  1980.  It  consists  of  three 
officials  (pltis  the  personnel  reliability  coordinator  who  sits  in)  who 
meet  to  resolve  any  candidate  training  problems.  As  mentioned,  their 
objective  is  to  help  candidates  complete  training  without  lowering  the 
quality  of  FBI  agents.  They  obtain  information  from  Instructors,  counselors. 
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and  the  individual  and  then  design  remedial  programs  tailored  to  the 
individual.  If  the  individual  does  not  show  improvement,  he  or  she  is 
asked  to  resign.  Other  recommendations  may  include  a)  staying  in  the 
program  longer,  and  b)  recycling  the  individual  through  another  training 
class.  Sometimes  personal  difficulties  (deatit,  etc.)  with  one's  family 
justify  recycling  tiic  individual  througli  another  program.  The  review 
board  documents  the  case  and  writes  a  summary.  The  board's  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  always  reviewed  by  the  I'BI  Assistant  Director  who  has  the 
final  decision. 

Once  training  is  completed,  each  new  agent  works  side-by-side  with  a 
field  training  agent  for  20  work-days.  This  field  training  agent  evalu¬ 
ates  the  individual  and  at  the  end  of  the  20  work-days  makes  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  about  whether  the  individual  can  work  alone.  Compared  to  the 
previous  system,  the  present  TBl  system  is  much  more  supportive  of  the 
individual  both  during  training  and  once  on  the  job.  In  addition  to  the 
physical  fitness  testing  approach,  the  marginal  failure  range  for  course 
test  scores,  the  individualized  remedial  programs,  and  the  review  board, 
the  I'BI  now  lias  "field  counselors"  in  the  dorms  to  deal  with  personal 
problems  during  training,  a  psychological  services  program  for  agents, 
and,  most  recently,  a  structured  procedure  between  supervisor  and  under- 
covei  agent  to  ensure  good  psychological  health/stability  during  and 
after  the  period  of  undercover  work. 

The  [)sycho 1 og i ca  1  services  program  is  composed  primarily  of  a  psychia¬ 
trist  who  provides  counseling,  thcrai>y,  and  referrals  to  a  |>sycliintrist 
or  tiierapist  in  the  agent's  geographic  area.  The  psychiatrist  and  a 
colleague  also  do  family  counseling.  This  program  is  voluntary,  the 
Individual  agent  seeks  out  the  service.  The  agent's  supervisor,  how¬ 
ever,  can  recommend  that  such  help  he  obtained. 

Another  prog, ram  tlie  FBI  has  is  for  agents  involved  in  undercover  work, 
called  "Safeguarding  the  l’sycholi)g  ical  IleaJtli  of  Undercover  Agents."  It 
consists  of  a  minimum  of  four  interviews  between  supervisor  and  under¬ 
cover  agent.  The  first  interview  is  the  "I’reliminary  Interview  for 
Undercover  Assignment,"  tlie  second  (and  perhaps  additional  ones)  is  "Six 
Months'  Interview  for  Undercover  Project,"  tlio  third  is  "Debriefing 
Interview  for  Undercover  I’roject,"  and  the  fourth  is  "Follow-up  Inter¬ 
view  for  Undercover  Project."  This  set  of  interviews  recognizes  the 
importance  to  both  Llic  organization  and  tlie  individual  of  the  agent's 
psychological  tiea  1  Lli/s  Labi  1  i  ty .  It  is  an  effort  to  make  the  agents  more 
"reliable"  in  both  the  short  and  Uatg  term.  (Appendix  A  contains  copies 
of  tlie  four  interview  formats  wtiicli  were  designed  by  Howard  Tcten  of 
the  FBI.)  This  program  lias  been  well  received  because  the  agents  and 
FBI  management  both  recognized  the  need  for  ensuring  reliable  agents 
before,  during,  and  after  undercover  work. 

in  addition  to  these  formal  pro;  i  ims  for  behavioral  reliability,  there 
is  also  tiie  noimal  performance  .ii'  raisal  system.  Unfortunately,  the 
performance  rating.s  show  little  or  ne  varianee  -  951  of  agents  reeeive 


excellent,  receive  outstanding,  and  1%  receive  average  ratings.  In 
the  context  of  performance  appraisal,  however,  the  "reliability”  of  an 
agent's  beliavior  is  monitored  by  supervisors.  If  there  is  a  problem, 
they  generally  will  take  care  of  it  on  an  informal  basis  through  work 
assignment  to  sometliing  less  sensitive.  They  will  recommend  AA,  the 
psychological  services  program,  etc.  They  also  can  place  the  agent  on 
limited  duty,  take  away  his/her  gun,  and/or  strongly  curtail  his/her 
assignments . 

Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Department.  The  site  visit  to  the  L.  A. 
County  Sheriff's  Department  took  place  in  Los  Angeles  in  July  1984.  As 
with  the  FBI,  the  Sheriff's  Department  experiences  a  very  favorable 
selection  ratio,  hiring  only  5?  or  700  of  the  approximately  14,000 
yearly  applicants.  Also,  the  selection  procedure  is  fairly  similar  to 
that  of  the  FBI,  since  it  includes  a  series  of  hurdles  to  be  met  by  each 
candidate.  Thus,  in  order  to  be  considered,  a  candidate  must  first  be 
over  age  21,  have  a  high  school  diploma  or  CED,  and  have  a  valid  driver's 
license.  Assuming  the  candidate  meets  tliese  criteria,  he/she  is 
scheduled  for  a  written  examination.  The  written  exam  measures  reading 
skills,  writing  skills,  and  reasoning  ability.  Last  year,  of  the  group 
who  showed  up  for  the  written  exam,  64%,  or  5508  people,  passed  the 
exam. 


The  candidates  who  pass  the  written  exam  are  scheduled  for  a  Physical 
Agility  Test  (PAT)  which  consists  of  running,  dragging  a  body,  and 
simulating  handcuffing  a  person  (forcing  two  bars  together,  requires  60 
pounds  force).  Sixty-three  percent  of  the  applicants  pass  this  test, 
but  only  20%  of  the  women  as  compared  to  76%  of  the  men.  As  a  result, 
approximately  50%  of  both  men  and  women  that  fail  the  PAT  are  scheduled 
for  remedial  training,  through  whicli  women  are  able  to  improve  their 
relative  passing  rate.  Those  that  pass  are  then  scheduled  for  the  next 
step,  the  oral  interview. 

The  oral  interview  determines  one's  ranking  on  the  eligibility  list.  It 
is  an  evaluation  of  each  candidate's  motivation,  overall  fitness  for 
the  job,  and  understanding  of  the  Job.  Two  deputies,  who  are  randomly 
selected  from  the  ranks  of  deputy  or  sergeant,  sit  on  the  board.  They 
ask  three  hypothetical  questions  from  a  set  of  six  or  seven  and  also  go 
through  the  caiul  iilate '  s  resume  and  past  job  experiences.  The  maximum 
score  possible  for  a  candidate  is  100;  passing  is  70. 

Assuming  that  a  candidate  has  made  it  through  the  process  this  far,  a 
medical  exam  is  conducted  and  a  Ijackground  investigation  is  undertaken. 
Each  applicant  completes  a  fifteen-page  questionnaire,  called  the  pre¬ 
polygraph  questionnaire.  There  can  be  no  (^missions  and  no  falsifica¬ 
tions.  If  there  are,  ttie  person  is  disqualified.  The  threat  of  a 
polygraph  is,  apparently,  enough  to  cause  many  people  to  withdraw  their 
application.  The  background  invest ig.ator  receives  the  candidate's  file 
and  checks  the  financial  or  cretlit  history,  school  records,  employment 
history,  home  life,  criminal  history,  drug  history  (can't  have  used 


marijuana  in  the  last  year,  can't  have  ever  used  hallucinatory  drugs), 
driving  record  (tliree  tickets  in  one  year  is  a  disquaiif ier )  ,  etc.  Tlie 
background  investigation  focuses  primarily  on  gathering  information 
about  the  applicant's  moral  character,  stability,  and  responsibility. 

At  tills  point,  the  investigator  can  request  that  tlie  applicant  have  a 
psychological  exam  and/or  a  polygraph.  The  psychological  exam  consists 
of  an  MMI’I  and  an  in-doptli  interview  with  a  psychologist. 

Basically,  the  psychological  examination  is  designed  to  learn  more  about 
those  candidates  about  whom  the  background  investigator  is  uncertain. 
According  to  tlie  psychologist  interviewed,  many  of  these  individuals 
have  a  rather  rigid  view  of  the  world,  and  tend  to  see  it  in  black  and 
white  terms  or  good  versus  evil.  The  fear  is  that  such  an  individual 
may  over-react  to  many  situations.  Thus,  the  psychologist  uses  the  MMPI 
and  interview  to  probe  tiiose  areas  that  may  be  related  to  future  unre¬ 
liability.  In  addition  to  or  instead  of  a  psychological  exam,  the 
background  investigator  may  also  request  a  polygraph.  Finally,  the 
investigator  writes  up  a  summary  of  the  findings  from  the  background 
investigation  and  makes  a  recommendation.  As  witli  the  written  exam  and 
the  physical ,  the  background  investigation  is  used  only  to  select  out  or 
eliminate  candidates  from  further  consideration. 

The  final  selection  decision  is  made  by  the  Captain  of  the  Personnel 
Bureau.  In  general,  tlie  characteristics  the  Los  Angeles  Sheriff's 
Department  is  looking  for  in  deputy  sheriffs  are: 

.  common  sense, 

.  maturity, 

.  personality, 

.  attitude, 

.  motivation, 

.  indopendont  Judgment, 

.  interpersonal  skills, 

.  writing  ability,  and 
.  pliysical  fitness. 

The  L.  A.  County  Sheriff's  Department  now  does  realistic  job  previews 
describing  training,  custody  assignment,  and  black-and-wliite  patrol 
assignment.  Since  this  program  was  introduced,  Ltiere  is  less  turnover. 
The  L.  A.  County  Sheriff's  Department  also  considers  tlieir  training 
academy  to  be  part  of  tlie  selection  procedure.  In  effect,  they  set  up 
a  very  demanding  joli  environment  for  eighteen  weeks  and  assess  who  can 
and  cannot  "cut  it."  The  academy  is  a  combination  junior  college  and 
boot  camp  and  is  character i xed  an  extremelv  structured  situation.  it 
includes  physical  f i tness/exer c i se ,  role-playing,  simulations  (such  ns 
death  notification,  searcli,  imll-over  ami  approach,  of  f  i  cer- invo  1  ved 
sliootings),  ride-alongs,  comhal  training,  training,  with  arms,  officer 
survival  safety,  Spanish  classes,  di-afness  .iwaieness  classes,  gay  aware¬ 
ness  classes,  cultural  excliang.o,  courtroom  demeanor,  etc.  The  qualities 
that  arc  emphasized  and  sought  iu  cadets  and  I'fficers  are  proper  attitude 
(willing  and  hard  worker),  conduit,  motivation,  self-discipline,  team 
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work,  physical  fitness,  and  compassion.  Of  those  people  wlio  do  not 
complete  training,  most  are  lost  during  the  first  eight  weeks.  It  is 
felt  that  most  are  lost  for  "attitude"  reasons,  l.e.,  the  cadet  is 
overwhelmed  by  tlie  discipline,  doesn't  want  that  kind  of  discipline,  or 
is  unwilling  to  make  the  sacrifice. 

The  site  visit  interviewees  said  tliat  the  department  does  not  arti¬ 
ficially  induce  stress  into  the  academy.  There  is  no  intimidation,  no 
attempt  to  "break  a  person."  In  fact,  tliey  try  to  accommodate  the 
cadets'  needs.  They  are  human  relations  oriented  and  flexible  in  their 
approaclj  to  problems  encountered  during  training.  In  addition  to  the 
training  component,  the  academy  is  considered  a  part  of  the  screening 
process  and  is  used  to  identify  persons  not  fit  for  police  work.  Such 
people  were  characterized  as  lacking  maturity,  common  sense,  motivation, 
and  the  proper  personality  or  attitude.  The  full  range  of  conduct  and 
performance  at  the  academy  is  evaluated,  critiqued,  and  discussed  with 
each  individual.  The  cadets  are  also  evaluated  by  staff  who  observe  the 
cadets'  reactions  in  the  role  playing  exercises  and  simulations. 

Examples  of  cadet  actions  that  are  unacceptable  are:  a)  won't  defend 
oneself,  b)  overuses  a  weapon  (i.e.,  has  a  gun  drawn  in  inappropriate 
situations),  c)  is  a  bully,  or  d)  freezes.  The  cadets  also  evaluate 
each  other  (peer  evaluations).  These  are  not  used  to  eliminate  people, 
but  if  negative  information  from  peers  corroborates  the  staff's  opinion, 
tliey  will  use  the  information  to  remove  the  person  from  the  training 
program.  Peer  evaluations  are  done  twice,  at  six  and  twelve  weeks  into 
training, 

Tate  in  the  training  program,  a  family  orientation  night  is  held.  Famil 
members  meet  the  staff,  talk  to  tlie  platoon  leader  one-on-one,  and  learn 
about  wliat  the  job  of  a  slieriff's  deputy  is  all  about.  Also,  when  the 
eighteen  weeks  of  training  are  complete,  there  is  a  celebration  which 
includes  spouses. 

Monitoring .  The  1..  A.  County  Slieriff's  Department  has  no  formal  be¬ 
havioral  reliabiiity,  monitoring  program  in  place.  There  are,  however, 
a  number  of  policies  that  relate  to  behavioral  reliability.  First, 
formal  performance  evaluation  is  done  on  a  yearly  basis.  The  Department 
uses  the  standard  county  performance  form  that  is  used  for  most  county 
employees.  After  the  performance  discussion  with  the  supervisor,  tlie 
officer  reads  and  signs  the  form.  Also,  the  department  has  standards 
against  which  officers  are  assessed  with  regard  to  misconduct  or  poor 
judgment,  particularly  if  the  officer  is  involved  in  a  questionable 
incident  such  as  a  shooting.  Officers  cannot  be  fired  from  their  jobs 
for  either  possession  of  marijuana  or  drunken  driving.  They  are  fired, 
however,  if  convicted  I'f  a  felony  or  of  possessicni  of  heroin  or  cocaine. 

Several  other  programs  also  relate  to  behavioral  reliability.  One  of 
these  is  designed  to  combat  the  monotony  that  young  officers  experience 
when  assigned  to  guard  duty  at  the  jail  during  their  first  onc'  or  two 
years  with  the  department.  Since  most  of  the  officers  are  action- 
oriented  and  adventurous  typos  who  dislike  guard  duty,  the  department 


Ikis  initiated  a  training  program  for  these  people  to  help  tlieir  morale. 

The  training  is  characterized  as  high  profile,  active,  adventure  type 
skill  training.  It  Includes  such  things  as  pull-over  and  approach, 
search,  o f f i cer- i iivo 1 ved  shootings,  etc.  The  resulting  reduction  in 
luoiu'tony  has  reduced  turnover,  and  may  have  improved  day-to-day  per- 
1 ormance  as  we  1  1  . 

iinallv,  tlie  Sheriff's  Department  also  provides  an  agency  at  which 
officers  or  familv  members  who  are  having  personal  or  professional 
prohK'ins  may  come  for  counseling.  Over  half  of  the  department  has  made 
use  of  the  services  of  tliis  agency,  which  is  physically  located  several 
blocks  awav  from  any  (Uher  Sheriff's  Department  office  or  facility  to 
iiurease  confidentiality.  According  to  the  psychologist  interviewed, 
the  primirv  reason  people  tome  to  the  counseling  agency  is  for  rolation- 
sliip  prolilems.  Some  of  these  are  job-related;  officers  may  forget  how 
to  relate  to  people  other  than  in  an  autlior i tar ian  manner.  Also,  some 
workshifts  (e.g.,  the  graveyard)  are  especially  disruptive  to  family 
life.  Another  major  problem  is  tliat  working  twelve  to  fourteen  hour 
dav.s  in  I'rdt'r  to  g,et  tlie  paperwork  done,  then  going  to  court  tlie  next 
dav,  is  vt't  v  t  it  ill);  and  liard  cm  one's  family  and  personal  life.  Basically, 
tile  counse  1  i  n)’,  agency  helps  to  identify  these  sources  of  adjustment 
piohlems,  and  aids  the  officer  or  his/her  family  in  finding  solutions. 

l.os  Angeles  I'olLce  Department  (LAI’D) .  Interviews  were  conducted  in  hos 
An);eles  in  duly  1984  with  persons  affiliated  with  the  I.APD.  The  follow- 
iii);  are  niinimurn  etitrancc  requirements  for  I.Al’D  police  officers: 

1.  ag^e  -  21  years; 

2.  ij”*  ~  *''8''  school  diploma  or  C.llD  equivalent; 

3.  cl tizenship  -  U.S.A.  citizenship  as  soon  as  possible;  must  sub 
mit  proof  of  U.S.A.  citizenship  application; 

4.  vision  -  nncorrectcd  at  least  20/40  using  both  eyes,  with  at 
least  20/70  in  the  poorer  eye  and  at  least  20/40  in  the  better 
eye;  correctable  to  20/30;  normal  deptii  perception  and  satis- 
fac-tory  color  vision  required; 

3.  lie i gh  t /weigh  t  -  at  least  5'  0",  not  more  than  6'  8";  weight 
a[>|>ropriate  for  heiglit  and  build; 

f) .  liea  I  th  -  excellcMil  witli  no  conditions  which  would  restrict 
abilitv  to  safely  do  police  work;  and 

7.  luu  kjgroun^  -  no  felony  convictions. 

If  the  a|'pl  leant  meets  tiiese  criteria,  lie/siu'  may  take  the  qualifying 
written  tost  wiiicii  measures  reading  comi'reliens  ion,  Knglisli  usa);e  (in- 
cludiu);  spc’lling  and  vocabulary),  reasc'ijinj;,  and  abilitv  to  make  common 
sense  judgments  on  praclical  problems.  This  requirement  may  also  he 
waived  if  the  peison  has:  a)  completed,  with  a  "U”  avera);e  or  better, 

60  collej’.e  semester  units  or  90  college  quarter  units;  b)  been  cmploycii 
liv  the  city  for  tiiree  or  more  months;  or  <)  I'con  full-time  in  law  enff'rce- 
ment  for  the  past  year  and  has  a  Ualifornia  I’ence  ('fficcr  Standards  and 
Training  Uert i f i cate .  The  test  is  used  only  as  a  d i squa 1 i f 1 er .  If  a 
person  passes,  his  or  her  score  on  tliis  lest  has  no  impact  on  the 
ranking  of  candidates. 
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Very  few  people  are  disqualified  hy  the  written  exam,  and  tlie  test  may 
be  taken  once  every  three  months.  Each  person  who  passes  the  written 
exam  is  scheduled  for  an  Interview.  At  this  point,  however,  and  throughout 
the  selection  process,  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  self-selecting  out.  In 
other  words,  many  of  those  who  pass  one  phase  do  not  show  up  for  the 
next  one.  If  a  candidate  does  continue  the  process,  he/she  next  par¬ 
ticipates  in  an  interview,  which  can  also  be  taken  once  every  three 
months  . 

In  the  interview,  a  candidate  is  evaluated  with  regarci  to  employment 
history,  education,  ability  to  relate  to  others,  reasoning  and  problem¬ 
solving  ability  in  answering  situation  questions,  and  communication 
skills.  Tiie  interview  panel  usually  consists  of  three  people:  a  police 
sergeant  or  detective,  a  person  from  the  personnel  department  (city), 
and  a  person  frcim  the  community.  It  is  about  a  20-30  minute  interview 
that  is  highly  structured.  Two  of  the  questions  consist  of  police 
situational  judgnient  items.  The  interviewers  independently  rate  the 
applicant  on  four  dimensions:  1)  employment  and  education  history,  2) 
interpersc'iial  skills,  3)  reasoning  and  problem  solving,  and  A)  oral 
communication  skills.  In  order  to  pass,  a  candidate  must  obtain  a  score 
of  70  or  higher  out  of  a  possible  100.  This  score  also  determines  tlie 
candidate's  rank. 

The  final  portion  t'f  tlie  selection  procedure  includes  four  evaluations 
that  serve  only  to  disqualify  or  screen  out  ill-suited  applicants.  The 
first  of  these  is  tlie  pliysical  abilities  test,  which  is  designed  to 
measure  physical  endurance,  strength,  and  agility.  If  failed,  this  test 
may  be  retaken  as  many  times  as  desired.  The  second  evaluation  is 
medical,  and  requires  that  tlie  candidate  be  in  excellent  health  with  no 
conditions  tiiat  would  restrict  his/her  ability  to  do  police  work  safely. 

The  candidate  cannot  exceed  a  given  level  of  body  fat,  and  may  be  re¬ 
quired  to  take  a  cardiac  stress  test  on  a  treadmill. 

The  third  evaluation  tliat  may  dis<)ualify  a  candidate  is  the  background 
i n ves t  i g,a t  i on .  This  includes  an  interview  and  a  thorough  check  of 
police  records;  personal,  military,  and  employment  histories;  and  in¬ 
quiry  of  persons  who  know  the  applicant.  The  purpose  of  these  inquiries 
is  to  evaluate  whether  the  applicant:  I)  respects  the  law,  2)  is  honest, 

3)  has  mature  judgment.  A)  respects  the  rights  of  others,  3)  has  a  good 
empliiyment  record,  b)  lias  a  good  military  reconl ,  7)  has  a  resinnisible 
financial  record,  and  8)  has  a  good  driving  record.  Tlie  l.APD  also  has 
specific  "coiKluct  guidelines"  that  the  background  investigators  use  in 
evaluating  candidates  on  these  imens i ons .  The  guidelines  contain 
specific  examples  of  what  the  background  investigator  should  look  for 
and  are  included  in  Appendix  A.  In  addition  to  these  guidelines,  anv 
single  use  of  hard  narcotics  is  disqualifying.  The  candidate  is  also 
disqualified  if  he/she  li.is  smoked  marijuana  more  than  100  times.  If 
there  is  evidence  the  person  is  not  telling  the  truth,  a  polygraph  may 
be  given. 
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Finnlly,  the  fourth  source  of  potential  disijua  1  i  f  i  rat  ic'ii  is  the  psv- 
cholojtical  evaluation.  This  is  tltnio  by  a  r  i  I  v -emp  1  oved  ps  vrho  1  oy  i  st . 

The  MMl’l  is  administered  and  interpreted  by  the  ps  vr  lio  1  oy  i  s  t  ,  al('ng  with 
an  interview.  According  to  one  source,  the  rate  of  disqualifications  is 
based  on  who  the  psychologist  is.  Previously,  appri'x  iniate  1  y  70,'  of 
tliose  interviewed  were  disqualified  by  the  psychologist;  currently  about 
17?<  are  disqualified  as  a  result  of  the  psycho  log  i  c<i  1  evaluation. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  selection  system  for  LAPl),  another  faitor 
is  currently  influencing  the  hiring  of  officers.  l.Al’l)  is  presentlv 
operating  under  a  consent  decree  which  dictates  that  more  women  must  be 
hired  until  the  department  is  .at  le.ast  257,  female.  For  r.acial  minorities 
such  as  blacks  and  llispanics,  there  are  hiring  goals  r.ather  tlian  a 
ma  nd  .a  t  e  d  e  r  c  e  n  t  . 

ihe  research  that  has  been  done  at  the  I.API)  has  shown  that  the  success 
r.ate  on  the  street  is  the  same  for  men  and  women  anti  for  all  comliina- 
tions  of  partners:  female/ female,  male/f  cni.a  1  e  ,  and  male/male.  Ihey 
have  also  fontnl  that  there  is  no  correlation  between  shooting  scores  ,at 
the  academy  and  success  on  the  street,  nor  is  there  a  re  1  a t i onsli  i p 
between  pliysical  prowess  and  success  on  the  street.  There  is  a  cor¬ 
relation  between  academic  achievement  or  mental  ability  and  success  on 
the  street. 


.Mon  i  toriiig .  Ihe  LAPD  academy  will  be  considered  a  part  of  monitoring. 
Like  the  Sheriff's  Department  training,  the  academy  is  very  military, 
very  regimented,  and  much  like  boot  camp.  It  trains  approximately  AOO- 
500  recruits  eacit  ye.ar.  The  regular  training  at  the  academy  is  divided 
into  four  sections:  1)  instructional  technology  section;  2)  recruit 
training  section;  3)  specialized  training  section;  and  4)  organizational 
development  section  (advanced  training  of  nian.agement  techniques  for 
sergeants,  detectives,  1  ieuten.anls ,  and  higher).  Classroom  training, 
niulio  and  video  tapes,  books,  simulation,  and  role-playing  techniques 
.ire  among  the  Leaching  mediums  used. 

Tlie  training  includes  physical  conditioning,  self-defense,  first  aid, 
card io-pu Imonary  resuscitation,  and  ordnance  training.  There  is  also  a 
simulator  which  is  desigtied  to  teacli  decision-making  under  stress  in 
pi'tential  field  shooting  situ.Uions.  It's  called  DF.FT,  "Development  and 
Fv.iluation  of  i'ire.irms  Training,"  and  permits  an  officer  to  view  true- 
to-life  filmed  en.ictments  of  v.arious  situations.  The  officer  reacts  to 
them  in  a  non- 1 i f e-t tueaten i ng  setting,  actually  firing  at  targets  on  a 
special,  curved  screen  tliat  registers  a  score.  Tlie  (ifflcer's  performance 
is  videotaped  and  tlien  critiqued  both  hv  a  live  instructor  and  a  com¬ 
puter  whicii  rei'orLs  the  tr.iinoe's  .iccur.icv  .and  compliance  with  LAPD 
shooting  policy.  It  was  remarkeii  Ih.it  tlie  DLFl  may  he  the  liest  p.art  of 
the  academy. 

Another  effective  program  .at  the  .ac.nlemv  is  p.art  of  the  .aforementioned 
C('nsent  decree,  and  is  ilesig.ned  to  reduce  the  disparitv  in  the  attrition 
r.ates  c'f  ;ien  and  woiiu’n.  i’ ri' v  i  (ue^  1  v  ,  t  lu-  attrition  rate  t  i  oni  tiie  ac.ademv 


fur  women  was  62";,  for  men  18/'.  llie  problem  for  women  was  a  lack  of 
botli  upper  hotly  strengfli  and  commaiul  presence.  To  meet  this  need,  there 
is  now  a  prop,ram  called  "Crime  Prevention  Assistance"  in  which  women  are 
t'tniilo.ed  liy  llie  city  for  four-five  months.  For  six  of  eight  hours  each 
tlav  the  womair  performs  services  for  the  department,  the  other  two  hours 
of  the  (lav  she  works  out  witli  the  training  staff,  doing  primarily 
weipjit  lifting  exercises.  I. API)  also  developed  a  program  called  "POWR" 
or  "Ptrsitive  0 1  i  en  t  a  t  i  I'li  for  Winning  Response. "  This  is  a  one-hour 
class  and  is  th'slgried  to  prepare  women  for  street  work.  It  focuses  on 
how  to  control  oneself  in  a  competitive,  electrifying  situation;  it 
t  isaclu's  "coii.iiiand  presence."  These  two  programs  have  brouglit  the  academy 
attrition  r.ite  for  women  down  to  approximately  that  of  men,  and  as 
mentioned,  wc'men  perform  as  well  on  the  street  as  do  men. 

Whi’n  t  lie  academy  training  is  almost  complete,  the  spouses  are  invited  to 
tin'  academy  for  a  one  day  progr.im.  This  day  is  devoted  to  showing  the 
spouses  what  the  off  tiers  will  experience.  The  new  officer  is  also 
assigned  a  training  officer  who  supervises  him/her  for  a  period  of  one 
visir.  iiuis,  a  new  officer  is  actually  on  probation  for  one  and  one- 
half  years,  with  the  first  six  months  being  the  academy.  During  the 
year  umler  tlie  training  officer,  the  new  officer  is  rated  every  two 
weeks  the  first  three  months,  and  tlren  monthly  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 
Tlie  I.Ai'l)  loses  alrout  twelve  people  yearly  for  inability  to  perform  to 
stanilards  dui  in>;  tliis  one  year  period.  Also,  the  I.APD  distinguishes 
lu'lween  performance  deficiencies  and  misconduct.  During  probation,  an 
officer  is  ti'rminatetl  immediately  for  misconduct. 

Similar  to  the  L.  A.  County  Sheriff's  Department,  the  LAPD  has  a  number 
of  service.,  available  to  help  officers  prevent  or  deal  with  problems 
that  contribute  to  unreliable  behavior.  One  of  these  is  the  "Marly 
I’revention  of  F, motional  Problems"  program.  It  also  includes  teaching 
supervisors  how  to  detect  beliavioral  changes  in  subordinates  that  in¬ 
dicate  the  need  for  psychological  services.  An  officer  can  voluntarily 
use  tlie  services  of  the  psycholog.ists.  If  the  officer  does  voluntarily 
seek  help,  m.anagement  never  knows  about  it.  A  supervisor  can  not  order 
an  officer  to  seek  counseling,;  however,  the  supervisor  can  order  a 
"fitness  report"  on  the  officer.  In  such  a  situation,  the  psychologist 
prep  ires  a  fitness  report  for  management.  Part  ol  this  fitness  report 
includes  whether  or  not  the  officer  is  sufficiently  reliable  to  carry  a 
gun.  About  8(1'  come  in  on  a  lonf  i  dent  ia  1  basis,  the  other  20%  are 
ordered  in.  A  fitness  report  is  mandatory  if  the  officer  is  inyolvi'd  in 
a  shooting. 

Two  additional  pri’grams  are  a  I  s(>  available  to  officers  who  wish  to  deal 
with  motional  or  personal  problems.  One  of  these  is  called  the  "PFFR 
('.ounse  1  i  ng,"  prorram.  It  I'onsists  of  volunteers  who  have  experienced 
problems  who  talk  with,  counsel,  and  are  supportive  of  an  officer  who 
has  a  simil.ir  problem.  F.xamples  ol  exi'oriences  or  jiroblems  that  these 
volunteers  have  had  ate  open  heart  surgery,  sexual  abuse,  and  terminal 
cancer.  fliis  is  also  seen  as  one  of  the  best  programs  the  I, API)  Ik  ,s . 
Another  sup|iort  prog.ram  available  is  called  the  Tlia|ilin  Program.  This 
is  a  service  for  people  who  want  to  discu.ss  their  problems  with  someone 


who  ha^  had  relij’ious  trainini;  and  has  a  rclipioiis  orientation. 

Washiiij^ton,  1).  Me  t  laijn)  1  i  t  an_Ar^^_l'ranjr  i  t  Avitlu)r_itv  Police.  '1  lie  site 
visit  to  the  Metro  i'ransit  Police  took  place  in  Wasliington,  1).  C .  in 
dune  148o.  I'.s  t  ah  1  i  shed  to  provide  security  and  protection  for  people 
who  are  using  the  Washington,  1).  ni.ass  transit  system  (e.g.,  subway), 
the  Iransit  Police  carrv  weapons  .and  function  in  a  sort  of  middle  ground 
between  polici'  officer  and  security  guard.  I'hus ,  the  job  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  sensitive  duty  position  since  it  involves  the  protection  of 
human  life  and  citv  proiicrty,  as  well  as  involving  considerable  danger 
and  stress.  The  range  of  sensitive  duty,  however,  is  far  more  restricted 
than  that  of  the  three  agencies  discussed  |)reviously. 

In  deling,  select  ioti  for  transit  Police  officers,  a  five-step  approach  is 
I'lnploved.  Pirst,  all  applicants  (approximately  2500  per  year)  must 
complete  an  application  form,  which  is  then  screened  by  the  personnel 
(h'partment.  The  screening  is  to  determine  that  the  applicant  has  a  high 
school  dipli'ma  aiul  driver's  license,  and  also  that  the  application  is 
complete  and  reasonably  well  written.  The  Department  Captain  then 
examines  the  forms  to  screen  out  persons  with  criminal  records  or  other 
obviiMisly  d  i  B'pia  1  i  f  y  i  ng  characteristics.  About  half  of  the  applicant.s 
are  sert'ened  out  at  this  stag.e. 


The  ni'xt  stage  invc'lves  administration  of  the  Personal  Selection  In¬ 
ventory  (PSl)  to  the  rem.ainiiig  applicants.  Before  beginning  this  stage, 
howt'ver,  the  applicants  are  informed  that  if,  at  any  time  during  the 
.n'lfction  process,  they  are  not  truthful,  they  will  be  disqualified  1 roni 
lurthc'r  cons i dot  at  i on .  With  this  admonition,  the  PSl  is  given  and 
apiilicants  respond  to  questi('ns  that  measure  ftnir  tdiarac  t  er  i  s  t  ics  : 
a)  hoiK'Stv, 

1)1  viol  (Mice  , 

c)  us('  or  abuse  of  drugs,  and 

d)  honestv  in  answering  the  inventory. 

Scores  are  ti'taled  on  these  four  scales  and  comi'.ared  with  cutoff  scores. 
To  recei\'e  further  consideration,  .a  candidate  must  score  .above  these 
(iitoffs  in  .all  four  areas.  In  ('ther  wt'rds,  a  candid.ate  nuist  not  be 
stMMi  as  tiMiding  towards  dishonesty,  violinice,  drug  abuse,  or  lying  on 
the  inviMitory.  In  >;ener.al,  .approximately  50’',  of  the  applic.ants  who 
completi'  the  PSl  surpass  the  cutoffs  in  all  areas,  and  are  eligible  ti' 
continue  in  the  selection  process. 


I  he  ITS  1  ,  which  has  beini  develi'ped  by  a  firm  called  l.i’udou  House,  in- 
V. lives  a  si'ries  (if  (|U('stions  such  ns  "Have  vou  ever  sti'ilen  proiic'rty  (mi 
the  job  that  w.a.s  worth  mure  th;ni  $5?”  As  meiitioni'd,  the  .ipp  1  ic.ant  '  s 
■  luswcrs  le  t  best'  (|uestions  are  used  to  jiredict  whothor  the  individual  is 
likelv  to  h(’  dishonest  ,  violent  ,  <'r  a  suhst.anee  user /.abuse  r .  The 
esiimpt  i  iin.s  are  th.iL  applicant.s  will  answer  honesllv  and  that  their  past 
Ixhivior  is  an  effective  predict.  i  uf  their  future  behavior.  1  bus ,  the 
P'i  1  ri.i\-  not  iie.'ess  ar  i  1 V  predict  ''si  will  lie  a  g.ood  officer,  hut  it  is 
dosiciu'd  to  s,  t,.(Mi  (Mit  those  .at  .  .  sk  for  unreliable  behavior. 
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The  third  phase  el  tlie  selec  t  ieii  preeess  is  an  interview.  A  tliree- 
persen  panel,  general  Iv  ec'nsisting  of  a  captain,  a  female,  and  a  black, 
interviews  each  candidate  for  approximately  30  minutes  (see  Attachment  A 
for  the  set  of  interview  cpiestions  and  the  rating  form).  in  additii'n, 
just  prior  to  the  iiiterview,  the  applicant  is  given  a  question  to  which 
he  or  she  must  [irepare  a  written  response.  After  the  interview,  the 
interviewers  review  the  short  essay  to  evaluate  the  tipplicant's  writing 
style.  At  this  point,  the  interview  panel  combines  their  perceptions  of 
the  applicant  based  on  the  interview  and  written  response,  and  assiipis 
the  applicant  an  overall  score.  An  applicant  must  score  90  on  a  100- 
point  scale  in  order  to  move  on  to  the  next  phase. 

Following  the  interview,  all  remaining  applicants  are  tdiecked  out  via  a 
background  investigation.  Two  detectives  in  internal  affairs  check  WALE 
(Washingtiui  Area  haw  Enforcement)  and  NO  I C  (the  I'Ui's  National  Crime 
Information  Centei)  for  evidence  of  a  criminal  record.  Anyone  with  a 
criminal  record  is  eliminated.  They  verify  that  the  high  school  cer¬ 
tificate  is  valid  (a  certified  high  school  diploma  is  required),  verify 
the  accuracy  of  the  birth  certificate,  and  also  verify  the  college 
degree  and/or  transcript.  I'hey  alsti  do  a  neighborhood  check  to  get 
face-to-f ai-e  evaluation  by  neighbors.  Finally,  the  detectives  check 
I'hildhood  schools,  credit  rating,,  employers,  references,  tuid  friends.  A 
poor  em|il<iyment  history  is  a  knock-out  factor. 

fhrouglunit  the  selection  process  the  applicants  are  told  that  any  dis- 
In'nestv  in  res[)onse  to  anv  (|ucstion  will  result  in  disqualification. 

I  ,  in  the  background  invest  ig, at  ion,  an  inconsistency  is  discovered 
between  what  tlu'  individu.ti  said  or  indi<'ated  on  a  form  and  what  the 
detectives  find,  the  aj'iil  leant  is  disqualified.  The  detective  writes  up 
a  narrative  of  what  he/she  finds  aiui  places  it  in  the  applicant's  folder 
which  is  a  complete  reg.ister  i>l  tin'  entire  selection  prtn-ess.  Detectives 
then  summarize  tlu'  background  t  indings.  If  they  see  .anything  out  of  the 
ordinary,  they  refer  it  t  (’  the  captain  for  review.  Approximately  half 
of  the  a['plicants  are  screened  out  on  the  basis  of  this  b.ackground 
invest  i  );a  t  ion. 

ihe  final  phase  of  the  select  ion  procedure  is  tlu’  mod i ca 1 /phys i ca 1  exam, 
ibis  is  tlone  concurri-nt  1  v  with  the  background  investigation.  In  addition 
to  a  lu'ight  and  weight  recpi  i rement  ,  eyes  must  he  correctable  to  20/  30. 
Tncorrected  e\’esig,ht  c.in  he  no  worse  than  20/50  in  the  ht'tter  eye,  20/60 
in  the  pooti'r  eve,  and  20/50  tc'gether. 

All  of  the  f('regoing  iniormation  is  kept  in  the  applii'ant's  file  and 
thost'  who  have  .sui'vived  all  step.s  are  revieweil  bv  the  Assistant  Chief 
who  makes  the  final  decision.  Approximately  20  people  aie  hired  each 
year.  i  bus ,  out  of  2500  initial  applicants,  on  1 v  20  or  so  are  hired  on 
a  yearly  basis. 

Mon  i  t  I'r  i  ng .  Ajgi  i  n  ,  trainini;  will  he  considiareil  a  part  of  tin'  Metro 
Iransit  I’o.ice  monitoring  I’m.g.ram.  All  in'wlv  hired  pi'nj'le  lor  the 
"reg.nlar"  polici'  p(’sition  are  scheduled  for  training  at  the  I’olice 
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Academy  in  norihern  Virginia.  Like  tlie  KBl,  ilioy  must  pass  a  trigger 
pull  test  prior  to  beginning  training,  a  requirement  designed  to  reduce 
the  number  of  women  wlio  fail  to  qualify  witli  firearms  during  training. 

The  training  consists  of  a  13-wcek  course  in  which  officers  are  trained 
in  police  work  and  given  knowledge  and  skill  tests,  which  they  must 
pass.  Currently  about  5%  of  the  Metro  trainees  do  not  pass  tlic  training. 
Prior  to  the  current  selection  system,  approximately  25-30%  failed  to 
pass.  Apparently,  there  is  no  formal  reliability  monitoring  system  for 
officers  while  in  training  other  than  the  informal  evaluation  made  by 
training  officials. 

Once  on  the  Job,  monitoring  is  in  two  basic  forms:  supervisory  aware¬ 
ness  and  an  annual  physical.  Supervisors  observe  their  subordinates  for 
any  clianges  in  their  conduct  and/or  appearance,  and  the  Watch  Commander 
inspects  everyone.  During  Inspections,  particular  attention  is  paid  to 
each  officer's  eyes,  breath,  and  wliether  or  not  orders  are  understood. 

The  department  is  especially  sensitive  about  alcoliol  or  drug  use.  If  an 
officer  is  suspected  of  having  used  such  substances,  a  urine  analysis  is 
done.  If  tlie  person  refuses  the  test,  he  or  she  is  terminated.  If  any 
trace  of  drugs  otlier  than  a  doctor's  prescription  or  common  medicine  is 
detected,  the  sample  is  sent  for  a  detailed  analysis.  If  there  is 
evidence  of  drugs,  the  individual  is  terminated.  Because  of  this  strict 
policy,  drug  use/abuse  is  believed  to  be  non-existent. 

Another  form  of  supervisory  monitoring  includes  steps  taken  after  an 
officer  is  involved  in  a  serious  incident  or  accident.  The  officer 
involved  underg.oos  a  post-incident  exam  which  includes  a  urine  analysis 
and  a  breathalyzer,  to  ensure  that  drugs  were  not  a  factor.  Also,  all 
citizen  complaints  are  itivcstigated.  The  exi.stence  of  several  com¬ 
plaints  about  a  person  may  suggest  that  there  is  some  kind  of  problem. 
Also,  if  an  officer  is  having  problems  related  to  his/her  Job  performance, 
the  supervisor  can  discuss  it  with  ti>e  officer  on-the-spot  or  schedule 
an  interview/consultation  with  the  officer.  Wlien  drugs  are  suspected 
and  confirmed,  the  individual  is  terminated.  In  addition,  any  inter- 
view/consultation  gets  recorded  in  the  individual's  personnel  folder. 
Sometimes  the  solution  adopted  is  to  reassign  the  individual  -  perhaps 
to  an  assigpiment  with  greater  sui^ervision  or  perliaps  an  assignment  from 
mobile  patrol  to  train  station.  If  a  person  is  not  performing  well,  the 
de[’artn?ent  <'an  deny  a  norm.al  promotion,  .ami  if  the  person  hasn't  Improved 
in  9(1  d.ays,  they  m.iy  consiiler  I  eniii  n;i  t  i  ng,  the  officer.  If  disciplinary 
action  is  t.aken  .and  the  indiviilu.al  involved  is  .a  supervisor,  the  person 
c.an  .appe.ai  tiie  action.  An  .if'pe.als  hoard  h.andli's  such  situations.  If 
the  individual  is  an  officer,  the  un  i(ui  loutrait  is  telev.ant.  In  th.at 
c.ase,  a  griev.ance  procedure  is  followed. 

ilie  other  form  of  on-the-job  monitoring  liiat  is  used  by  liie  Metro  I’olice 
is  the  unannounced  [diysical  ex.am  i  mat  i  im .  Ihese  .ate  .anmninced  mi  1  y  one 
or  two  [Lays  prior  to  the  tictuci  extim  so  the  individvi.al  c.annot  cleanse 
his  or  her  bodv  of  drugs.  I’.ait  the  ex;im  is  ,a  urine  .an.alysis.  Another 
p.art  of  tlu’  e.x.ii!)  is  a  chi’ck  on  ,  hi  person's  wiM)',bt.  If  the  person  is 
ov<:>  rwe  i  c,h  t  ,  he  or  ;die  h.ts  a  cert.ain  period  of  t  i  mi'  to  lose  tin'  weight. 
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Marine  Corps  Security  Guards.  Tlie  U.  S.  Marine  (xirps  SeciiriLy  (Juard 
Battalion  in  Quantico,  Virginia  was  visited  in  June  198A.  Tills  battalion 
is  responsible  for  security  guard  services  at  U.  S.  I'mbassles,  Legations, 
and  Consulates,  including  protection  of  personnel,  property,  and  classified 
and  administratively  controlled  material  and  equipment  within  those 
premises.  The  Marine  guards  are  also  prepared  to  protect  the  foreign 
security  post  and  its  personnel  in  emergency  situations.  Training  for 
these  guards  is  provided  by  both  the  State  Department  and  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  once  on  security  guard  assignment,  the  State  Department  is  in 
operational  control  while  the  Marine  Corps  is  in  administrative  control 
of  the  guards. 

The  requirements  for  becoming  a  Marine  Security  Guard  (MSG)  are  that  the 
Individual  be  a  "mature  and  qualified  Marine"  in  the  rank  of  lance 
corporal  or  higher,  although  a  waiver  may  be  granted  to  qualified 
privates  first  class  who  are  then  promoted  to  lance  corporal  following 
successful  completion  of  training.  More  specific  requirements  for 
sergeants  and  below  are  tiiat  tlie  individual: 

1)  is  unmarried  and  agrees  to  remain  unmarried  until  completion 
of  the  tour  of  duty; 

2)  is  a  volunteer; 

3)  is  a  U.  S.  citizen; 

4)  lias  a  satisfactory  security  clearance  (NAC  or  KNTNAC) ; 

5)  if  a  corporal  or  below,  lias  average  conduct  and  proficiency 
ratings  of  at  least  4.2  and  4.2  respectively  (the  average  in 
MSG  is  4.6  and  4.5  respectively,  much  higher  than  the  normal 
re-enlistment  requirements  of  4.0  and  4.0); 

6)  meets  Marine  Corps  standards  of  personal  appearance  and  has 
successfully  completed  the  most  recent  promotion  fitness  test; 

7)  does  not  have  any  of  the  following  disqualifying  factors: 

(a)  conviction  by  general  court-martial, 

(b)  conviction  by  special  or  summary  court-martial 
during  five  years  immediately  prior  to  MSG 
ass ignment , 

(c)  more  than  one  non-judicial  punishment  during  the 
previous  year, 

(d)  a  record  of  civilian  conviction  for  which  some  type 
of  restraint  was  imposed, 

(e)  a  history  of  financial  instability,  or 

(f)  any  ilerogatory  information  in  an  applicant's  back¬ 
ground  which  may  jeopardize  a  top  secret  clearance; 

8)  has  a  minimum  derived  aptitude  score  of  90;  and 

9)  has  at  least  32  months  obligated  service  remaining  upon 
report  ill);  to  MSG  school. 

for  senior  non -comm i ss i oned  officers  (SNGOs) ,  the  requirements  are: 

1)  t|ua  1  i  f  i  ca  t  i  ons  2  through  7  above; 

2)  those  requesting  an  accompanied  tour  may  not  have  more  than 
four  dependents,  including  spouse; 

3)  spousi's  and  dependents  accompanying  the  SNGO  must  be  U.  S. 
citizens,  either  naturalized  or  hold  dual  c i t i zensli  i p ; 
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4)  staff  sorgeants  must  tiave  one  year  in  grade;  and 

5)  all  SNCOs  must  liave  at  least  26  niontlis  obligated  service  upon 
reporting  to  MSC.  school. 

Tliere  are  a  total  of  171,000  Marines;  of  these,  only  21,000  meet  the 
above  qualifications. 

Selection.  MSOs  are  recruited  to  tlie  security  battalion  in  two  principle 
ways:  1)  through  informal  channels  and  sel f- i n  i  t  iated  investigation,  or 

2)  through  formal  recruiting  efforts  that  present  information  at  various 
Marine  bases.  Following  application,  each  MSd  candidate  is  Interviewed 
by  that  individual's  commanding  officer.  Ibis  interview  focuses  on  the 
candidate's  confidence,  initiative,  maturity,  judgment  under  stress, 
attitude,  appearance,  and  communication  skills.  The  candidate's  service 
record  is  also  examined.  Of  special  interest  are  the  charac ter is t Ics 
mentioned  above,  as  well  as  letters  of  .ipi'rec  i  a  t  i  on ,  meritorious  awards, 
and  medals.  Any  evidence  of  drug  use,  involvement  with  the  law,  dis- 
ci[>linary  action,  financial  difficulties,  or  similar  problems  are  noted. 

health  records  are  reviewed  for  obvious  d i s(|ua 1 i I y i ng  defects  such  as 
sleep  walking,  suicide  attempts,  history  of  mental  illness,  a  speech 
defect,  and  drug  and  alcohol  abuse.  A  complete  physical /mental  examina¬ 
tion  is  also  required.  Ihe  physical  includes  urinalysis,  hematologic 
studies,  and  ciiest  x-ray.  Health  records  are  also  examined  for  any 
evidence  of  an  acute,  chronic,  or  unusual  condition  that  could  make  the 
perstnt  unsuitable  for  duty  in  an  isolated  or  remote  area.  All  Marines 
reporting  to  MSC  school  must  be  in  dental  classification  1,  since  dental 
facilities  may  be  unavailable  at  tlieir  next  assignment.  In  addition, 
each  MSC  must  pass  a  detailed  background  investigation  that  results  in  a 
top  secret  clearance. 

Following  initial  selection,  each  MSG  candidate  is  assigned  to  special 
training,  wliich  is  eight  weeks  in  length  for  SNCOs  and  six  weeks  for 
sergeants  and  below.  Since  40-452  of  the  SNCOs  and  30-352  of  the 
sergeants  and  below  do  not  successfully  complete  training,  training  may 
be  considered  the  final  and  toughest  hurdle  in  the  selection  process. 

The  tr.'iining  is  conducted  by  both  the  State  Department  and  the  Marine 
Corps,  with  Marine  (!orps  instruction  representing  about  60%  of  the 
training,  the  State  Department  30%,  and  specialized  training  the  re¬ 
maining  107,,  Marine  Corps  instruction  includes  physical  fitness, 
information  on  uniforms  and  civilian  clothing,  security  procedures, 
honors  and  ceremonies,  administrative  matters,  and  social  graces  at 
formal  gathering.s.  State  Department  training  covers  Foreign  Service 
cstabl  isliments ,  lang,uage  and  culture,  use  of  deadly  force,  methods  of 
esiMonag.e  anil  terrorist  activities,  and  evasive  driving.  Finally, 
specialized  instrui'tion  includes  information  about  bombs  and  incendiary 
devices,  rescumatic  emergency  escape  devices,  emergency  medical  kits, 
conn  ter- i  n  te  1  1  i  >;ence  ,  and  hostage  training. 

In  addition,  MSG  training  is  considered  a  continuation  of  the  value¬ 
instilling  process  that  begins  in  basic  training.  I'iuis,  such  character¬ 
istics  and  attitudes  as  obedlance  to  orders,  team  work,  attention  to 
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detail,  excellent  physical  condition,  integrity/loyalty,  action  orientation, 
impeccable  military  appearance,  and  the  desire  to  be  a  Marine  are  re¬ 
emphasized  in  MSG  training.  Those  tliat  successfully  complete  the 
training  embody  these  values  to  a  very  high  degree.  Each  student  also 
has  a  faculty  advisor  who  has  served  as  an  MSG  with  distinction.  Tliis 
individual  serves  as  a  role  model  for  the  trainees,  in  addition  to 
providing  counseling  and  feedback. 

There  are  requirements  in  several  areas  for  graudation  from  MSG  train¬ 
ing.  Candidates  must  qualify  with  a  38-caliber  pistol,  their  basic  side 
arm,  by  reaching  a  high  level  of  accuracy  at  the  firing  range.  They 
must  also  satisfy  the  physical  fitness  requirement  by  1)  running  three 
miles  in  less  than  18  minutes;  2)  doing  eighty  sit-ups  in  less  than  two 
minutes;  and  3)  doing  twenty  pull-ups.  In  addition,  their  evaluations 
from  instructors,  faculty  advisor,  and  peers  must  be  adequate. 

The  evaluations  are  combined  with  the  candidate's  individualized  train¬ 
ing  record  (ITR)  and  presented  to  a  screening  board  that  meets  twice 
during  the  training.  The  ITR  is  a  highly  detailed  and  complete  daily 
log  tliat  describes  the  individual's  behavior  in  training.  Wlien  combined 
with  the  candidate's  evaluations  from  instructors,  advisor,  and  peers, 
it  presents  a  very  comprehensive  picture  of  the  candidate.  The  screen¬ 
ing  board  uses  this  information  to  evaluate  everyone  thoroughly  at  its 
first  meeting,  and  to  follow  up  on  those  who  are  of  questionable  suit¬ 
ability  at  the  second  meeting.  Tliese  assessments  are  particularly 
rigorous  because  of  the  sensitive  nature  of  MSG  duty.  Improper  action 
by  an  MSG  could  easily  result  in  an  international  incident. 

As  mentioned,  from  30-45%  of  MSG  candidates  do  not  complete  MSG  train¬ 
ing.  Tlie  primary  reasons  given  for  failure  in  all  ranks  are  lack  of 
maturity  and  poor  attitude,  as  well  as  poor  leadership  ability  for 
SNCOs.  Those  candidates  who  do  complete  training  are  considered  the 
elite  of  the  elite,  the  top  5%  of  the  Marine  Corps.  Immediately  follow¬ 
ing  training,  MSGs  are  sent  abroad,  with  tlie  first  15  months  spent  at  a 
"linrdsliip"  (determined  on  the  basis  of  social,  political,  and/or  economic 
factors)  post. 

Monitoring.  Gnce  assigned  to  his  post,  the  behavior  of  each  MSG  is 
monitored  botli  on  and  off  the  job.  Perhaps  thirty  MSGs  (of  the  1250 
worldwide)  are  relieved  of  duty  each  year;  the  reasons  for  tills  include 
such  things  as  dating  tlie  ambassador's  daughter,  sleeping  on  post,  or 
marriage.  Only  rarely  are  MSGs  relieved  because  of  drug  use,  although 
this  is  more  of  a  problem  in  some  countries  than  in  others,  e.g., 

Colombia.  Drug  use  monitoring  is  conducted  througli  urine  analyses  that 
are  done  on  a  random  basis.  Wlien  performed,  the  entire  detacliment  is 
tested . 

Olympics  Security  Headquarters.  i'liis  site  visit  took  place  in  Los 
Angeles  in  duly  1984,  and  concerned  selection  of  security  g.uards  for  the 
1984  Olympic  Games.  The  majority  of  Olympic  security  positions  was 
filled  through  private  security  companies  who  do  their  own  selecting,; 


there  were,  however,  a  number  of  guards  selected  through  the  headquarters 
facility.  Applicants  screened  by  headquarters  for  a  security  position 
were  evaluated  based  on  five  sources  of  information;  an  autobiograpliy , 
a  sentence  completion  test,  an  MMI’l,  a  background  investigation,  and  a 
clinical  interview.  Kach  of  these  is  discussed  below  in  more  detail. 

The  autobiography  is  a  statement  of  what  the  person  thinks  are  his/her 
most  salient  characteristics.  This  information  is  supplemented  with  the 
sentence  completion  test.  Botli  of  tiiese  procedures  were  developed 
locally,  and  there  is  no  standardized  scoring  procedure  for  either. 

They  were  used  primarily  to  show  inconsistencies  or  areas  to  be  probed 
later  in  the  clinical  interview. 

The  MMPI  was  also  used  to  uncover  potential  problem  areas,  both  through 
scale  scores  and  responses  to  individual  items.  Particular  attention 
was  paid  to  sucli  items  as  "Have  you  ever  been  in  trouble  with  the  law?" 
or  "Have  you  ever  stolen  anything?"  The  background  information  was  then 
compared  with  information  obtained  through  the  other  techniques. 

Special  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  background  investigation  since  "past 
behavior  is  tlie  best  predictor  of  future  beliavior,"  and  the  background 
investigation  was  seen  as  the  best  way  to  learn  about  the  applicant's 
past . 

Ihe  final  stage  to  the  selection  procedure  was  the  clinical  interview, 
in  whicli  all  prior  information  was  integrated  and  probing  of  sensitive 
or  problem  areas  occured.  Thus,  the  interviewer  looked  for  tiny  flaws 
or  Inconsistencies  in  the  information  and  "pushed"  those  areas.  The 
characteristics  that  were  especially  valued  in  applicants  are: 

.  integrity, 

.  compassion, 

,  emotional  stability  and  coping  with  stress, 

.  interpersonal  skills, 

.  maturity,  and 

.  judgment  and  decision-making. 

Following  the  probing  in  the  clinical  interview,  the  information  was 
suli  j  ec  t  i  ve  1  y  integrated,  and  a  decision  was  made  as  to  whetlier  the 
individual  was  suitable  for  liire.  Because  of  the  brief  durat'on  of  the 
Olympic  (iames,  no  formal  reliability  monitoring  program  was  developed. 

Northern  St.ites  Power  Company.  Site  visits  to  Northern  States  Power 
Company  (NSI’)  were  conducted  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  in  September  and 
October  I98A.  '['he  information  obtained  in  the  visits  pertained  to 

employees  in  botli  nuclear  power  plant.s  and  certain  non-nuclear  jn'sitions, 
although  the  applicant  rejectiiin  rate  for  nuclear  jobs  was  8-l()T  com¬ 
pared  til  1-5%  for  the  non-nuclear  positions.  Thus,  it  aiipears  tliat 
stricter  criteria  were  applietl  for  tliose  working  in  nuclear  pl.ants  tlian 
those  employed  in  jolis  sucli  as  inft)rmation  (computer)  systems.  This 
migiiL  be  expectf’d  due  to  the  greater  overall  sensitivity  of  nuclear 
jobs  . 


Selection.  The  portion  of  the  selection  process  tliat  will  be  discussed 
takes  place  after  the  job  supervisor  has  cliosen  a  relatively  small 
number  (perhaps  five)  of  applicants  that  are  felt  to  be  well  qualified 
for  the  job.  Tliese  applicants  have  already  been  selected  based  on 
criteria  such  as  previous  job  experience,  .and  are  being  evaluated  only 
to  determine  their  employment  suit.ability  from  a  behavioral  reliability 
standpoint.  Ihe  first  step  in  this  process  is  an  examination  of  the 
individual's  application  form.  Since  this  will  be  used  in  tlie  back- 
gi  ound  inves  I  i  g,a  t  i  on ,  it  is  import.int  that  tlie  form  be  complete. 

Iho  backr.rc'uiui  investigation,  wliich  is  the  next  step,  verifies  inform.a- 
tion  from  tlie  application  form  and  gathers  additional  information  as 
well.  items  that  are  verified  include  date  of  birth;  social  security 
number;  emplovment  histiiry  and  references;  previous  residences;  and 
icilitarv,  credit,  driving,  court,  and  criminal  records.  Of  special 
interest  is  the  (irescnce  and  recentness  of  .any  subst.ance  abuse  tre.at- 
ment,  and  whether  the  applic.int  is  following  the  recommendations  of  any 
treatment  he/she  h.is  received.  The  background  investigation  goes  back 
five  yc.ars  in  collecting  information  on  NST  applicants,  and  two  years 
for  those  engag.ed  in  contr.ict  work  at  NST  facilities.  Once  gathered, 
the  inform.ition  from  the  background  investigation  is  evaluated  by  NSP 
profession.als  who  work  in  the  security  area.  Derogatory  findings,  such 
.as  a  pattern  of  alcohol  .abuse  despite  treatment,  may  be  sufficient  to 
eliminate  an  applic.int  from  consideration. 

The  next  step  in  the  selection  process  is  a  psychological  examination. 

This  is  scheduled  for  all  NSl'  ajipli cants  that  are  still  under  consicler- 
■itlon  (whose  background  investigation  was  acceptable),  and  those  con¬ 
tract  persons  whose  background  revealed  derogatory  information  such  as  a 
UWI  or  felony.  The  psychological  exam  includes  a  personal  history  form, 
M.M1’I,  Cri,  Strong-dampbe  1  1  Interest  Inventory,  sentence  completion  form, 
and  a  numher  of  cognitive  tests.  If  the  individual  is  later  recommended 
as  eligibh’  for  employment  in  a  nuclear  facility,  the  results  from  the 
interest  inventory,  cognitive  tests,  and  personal  history  form  are 
forwartled  to  the  supervisor  to  use  in  the  fin.al  selection  decision. 

The  MMl’I,  Cri,  and  sentence  completion  test  supply  information  that 
pertains  to  the  behavioral  reliability  dimensions  that  were  mentioned 
earlier  in  tlie  discussion  of  target  behaviors.  Thus,  CTl  scales  such  as 
Responsibility  (Re)  and  Sociability  (So)  are  relevant  to  the  dimensions 
of  " I r respons i b i 1 i ty / 1 mpuls iv i ty "  and  "Hostility  toward  Authority." 
Simil.arly,  the  MMl’I  clinic.al  .and  alcoholism  scales  do  well  in  identify¬ 
ing  applicants  with  poor  "I'.motion.al  Adaptability"  (psychopathology)  or 
in.ai'jiropr  i  ate  "Re.action  to  Stress"  such  as  substance  abuse.  If  scores 
on  tlie  (T’l  or  MMI’I  suggest  these  problems,  or  if  responses  to  the 
sentence  completion  test  are  question.able ,  the  applicant  is  interviewed. 
(This  decision  is  made  after  two  psychologists  .agree  that  it  is  necessary.) 
The  purpose  of  this  interview  is  to  probe  those  areas  that  the  tests 
suggested  .are  proli  1  em.atic ,  .and  to  get  .a  sample  of  the  appllc.ant's  be- 
h.av  i  or . 
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Following  Llie  psycho  1  (ig  i  cn  1  exnmi  ti.U  ion  ,  .ill  of  (ho  i  n  f  I'riii.i  I  i  on  >>.ilhered 
is  reviewed  and  <a  decision  is  made  whether  to  recommend  I  he  individual 
iis  eliKihle  for  employment.  In  this  tiecision,  test  inform.ition  is  more 
ho.avily  weighted  than  interview  ohservat  i  ons ,  sinci’  tlie  experience  of 
NSI’  has  shown  test  d.it.a  to  he  more  effective  in  iilent  i  i  i  cat  i  on  of 
unreliable  employees.  ihrouglnnit  the  si-lei  tion  proci-ss,  tlie  decision  to 
eliminate  an  ,a|>|)  1  i  cant  from  cons  i  der.it  i  on  is  .ilw.ivs  made  witli  tlie 
consensus  of  ,it  least  three  N.SI’  |)rof  ess  i  on.i  1  s ,  In  /uidition,  .in  .ippe.il 
process  is  .available  tliat  includes  rescreen  i  nc,  ol  the  .ipplii;inl  hv  .a 
dif  ferent  psycho  lop,ist . 

Mon  i  tor  ing  .  iiie  current  beh.av  ior.a  1  reliahilitv  monitoriii)',  pro)’,i  am  .at 
NSI'  has  clianged  somewhat  since  it  was  inili.allv  es  t  .ih  1  i  sheil .  i '  i  i  ,,  i  n.a  I  1  v 
the  program  included  sm.all  groups  and  ro  1  e-p  1  .av  i  up,  training  th.at  w.as 
aimed  at  improviiij;  supervisory  lieliav  i  ora  1  iiion  i  I  oi  i  ng, .  ihis  t  t  .a  i  n  i  iip, ,  .as 
well  as  stress  m.anagemeii t  training,,  lias  been  droi'ped  due  to  time  con- 
str.aints  and  ,a  l.uk  of  support  .among  the  siiperv  i  sors/eng,  i  neers  who  were 
receiving  it.  (Currently,  therefore,  .all  supervisors  reci’ive  Ir.aining,  in 
observing  beh.avior  and  the  types  of  behavior  th.at  m.ay  indicate  unre¬ 
liability,  but  the  tr.aining  is  shorter,  lt>ss  iiivi'lved,  .and  less  p.ar- 
t  i  c  i  patory . 

i'lie  NSr  bcli.avior.al  monitoring  progr.am  takes  pi, ace  .as  follows.  If  ,a 
supervisor  observes  unusual  behavior  or  beh.avior  change  on  the  part  of 
.an  employee,  the  supervisor  conl.acls  the  beh.av  iair.a  1  reliahilitv  co¬ 
ordinator.  The  coord  in.a  tor  asks  the  supervisor  lor  det.ails  of  the 
incident,  the  beh.avior.al  cotitext,  .and  the  supervisor's  opinion  of  what 
is  going,  on.  If  it  appears  th.at  there  m.ay  be  a  problem,  the  employee  is 
called  in  for  an  interview  by  the  coordinator.  ilie  interview  seeks  to 
determine  if  tliere  is  .a  crisi.s  of  some  tyjie  tli.at  is  affecting  the 
employee,  .an<l  wlietber  the  crisis  .appears  situ.ation.al  or  clironic. 

Action  following,  the  interview  gencr.ally  t.akes  pl.ace  in  a  highly  indi- 
V  i  dii.a  1  i  7,eii  l.a.sbion.  The  enijiloyee  m.ay  be  sent  for  psychological  evaln- 
•  ition  ami  ther.apy  through  the  F.ni|>  loyee  Assist.ance  I’rogram,  or  perh.aps 
oiUsitie  treatment  m.ay  be  recommended.  Also,  the  employee  may  be  re¬ 
lieved  of  critic.al  duties  or  g.iven  .a  le.ave  of  .absence.  Tbrougtiout  this 
procedure,  iniuit  is  sought  from  all  concernoti  parties,  and  the  super¬ 
visor  is  kept  .aw.are  of  developments. 

Accord  i  n>’,  to  the  site  visit  interviews,  the  aforementioned  prtiredures 
work  well  when  comiilied  with  in  .a  timely  fashion.  ilie  principal  problem 
th.at  N.SP  is  expel  iem  ing  has  to  do  with  the  commitment  of  the  super¬ 
visors  to  the  process.  Many  supervisors  do  not  wish  to  gt>t  involved  in 
•an  employee's  problems,  particularly  if  the  prohlem.s  .are  personal,  and 
the  situation  may  become  serimis  hec.ause  it  w.as  not  intercepted  promptly 
Actually,  this  criticism  is  proh.'hlv  true  of  (-very  org.an  i  x.at  i  on  to  .a 
deg.ree,  and  rests  primarily  on  r i 'pi-r v i sory  comtnitment  and  accountability 
to  the  pro)’,ram.  At  NSI’,  the  sugci  i  ^.ors  th.at  cooperate  hi'Sl  with  the 
reliability  pro)', r. am  .are  .also  the  lu-st  siiperv  i  .sors  in  general. 


Wisconsin  Electric.  Tlie  site  visit  to  Wisconsin  lUectric  (WE)  took, 
place  in  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  in  September  1984.  Emphasis  during  the 
site  visit  was  placed  on  the  nuclear  plants  operated  by  WE,  since  the 
positions  in  these  plants  are  of  a  particularly  sensitive  nature.  in 
addition,  WE  has  establislied  beliavioral  reliability  programs  in  its 
nuclear  plants  tliat  are  more  comprehensive  and  current  than  those  in  its 
fossil  fuel  plants.  Therefore,  tlie  following  discussion  pertains 
entirely  to  jirograms  in  effect  in  nuclear  facilities  of  WE. 

Se lec  t  ion ■  A  two-hurdle  selection  process  is  used  by  WE.  First,  all 
applicants  are  screened  with  a  battery  of  cognitive  tests  developed 
during  the  I’os  t  Operator  Selection  System  (TOSS)  (l)unnet  te ,  Bownas,  & 
Bosshardt,  1981).  'I'his  empirically  validated  battery  of  inventories, 
tests,  and  questionnaires  is  available  through  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute  for  administration  to  candidates  for  operations  jobs  in 
electrical  power  generating  plants.  These  instruments  yield  scores  tliat 
art  easily  interpreted  according  to  varying  probabilities  of  successful 
work  performance.  Validities  of  the  battery  have  been  shown  to  generalize 
across  companies  and  across  candidates  regardless  of  race  or  sex.  WE 
uses  tlie  highest  recommended  cutoff  which  is  equivalent  to  a  Wechsler 
intelligence  test  score  of  approximately  110.  Thus,  a  very  select  group 
of  applicants  moves  on  to  the  second  hurdle,  psychological  assessment. 

Tlie  psychological  assessment  is  composed  of  three  main  parts:  an  MMl’I, 
an  interview,  and  a  background  investigation.  The  assessment  is  also 
based  on  findings  from  the  I’OSS  project,  since  applicants  are  assessed 
on  the  five  categories  of  unreliable  job  behavior  that  were  empirically 
developed  as  part  of  that  project.  These  categories  are  identical  to 
those  described  earlier  in  this  chapter  in  the  discussion  of  reliability 
target  behaviors: 

1)  Argumentative  hostility  toward  authority, 

2 )  [ r respons ib ili ty / Impu 1 s ivi ty , 

3)  Defensive  and  compulsive  incompetence, 

4)  Reaction  to  stress,  and 

5)  F.motional  and  personal  adaptability  (psychopathology). 

All  applicants  who  pass  the  first  hurdle,  the  cognitive  battery,  are 
given  the  MNl’I.  MMEI  profiles  are  evaluated  by  the  behavioral  reliability 
coordinator  using  very  specific  decision  rules  that  were  professionally 
developed.  In  addition,  all  applicants  are  scheduled  for  interviews 
with  experiencecl  placement  specialists  who  have  attended  a  one-day 
training,  session  on  behavioral  reliability  selection.  The  placement 
specialists  rate  the  applicants  on  two  of  the  five  dimensions  listed 
he  1 ow : 

1)  Argumentative  hostility  toward  authority,  and 

2  )  1  r  res[M)ns  ib  i  1  i  ty  /  Impul  si  vi  ty . 

liiese  dimensions  were  selected  as  the  most  .amenable  to  evaluation  in  an 
interview  setting. 


Next,  the  applicants  are  scheduled  for  a  background  investigation.  WE 
contracts  with  a  private  agency  to  do  all  background  investigations, 
which  include: 

1)  verification  of  social  security  number  and  date  of  birth  with 
two  previous  employers,  or  one  previous  employer  and  one 
educational  institution; 

2)  verification  of  employment  history  for  the  last  five  years; 

1)  verification  of  educational  iilstory; 

4)  investigation  of  credit  history  for  the  last  five  years; 

5)  investigation  of  criminal  liistory  involving  a  review  of 
state,  county,  and  municipality  records  in  place  of 
residence  tnid  place  of  employement,  if  different,  for  the 
last  five  years;  and 

6)  review  of  character  references,  tiiree  of  whom  are  taken 
from  the  Nuclear  Access  Authorization  Application  and  two 
of  wlioni  are  developed  by  tlie  investigating  agency. 

A  written  report  is  sidimitted  with  the  findings  of  the  investigation 
witliin  seven  working  days  from  its  inception. 

Wlien  tlie  background  investigation  is  completed,  the  behavioral  reliability 
coordinator  reviews  all  three  comiionents  of  the  psycliological  assess¬ 
ment.  If  the  applicant  passes  the  screen,  tlie  coordinator  writes  a 
short  memo  to  tlie  security  guard  who  grants  the  new  hire  unescorted 
,'iccess  to  the  nuclear  plant.  If  the  psychological  assessment  is 
''quest  ionalile , "  tlie  coordinator  questions  the  placement  specialist  to 
learn  if  this  particular  applicant  has  skills  or  experience  that  make 
him/her  especially  valuable.  If  not,  the  placement  specialist  is 
instructe<l  to  "put  the  applicant  on  hold."  If  the  applicant  docs  have 
valuable  skills  or  experience,  lie/she  is  referred  to  a  clinical  psy¬ 
cho!  og is  t . 

The  clinical  psychologist  is  an  external  imnsultant  who  has  been 
selected  and  trained  to  [irovide  evaluation  of  applicants  with  regard  to 
their  future  behavioral  reliability.  This  individual  reviews  the  HMI’l, 
interview  data,  and  background  investigation.  ik'/siie  also  administers 
the  (T’l  and  conducts  a  clinical  interview  that  probes  for  more  sensitive 
information  than  is  collected  elsewhere  in  the  assessment.  finally,  the 
psychologist  recommends  whether  the  applicant  slnmld  be  allowed  access 
to  the  nuclear  facility.  Internal  transfers  into  the  Nuclear  Tower 
Department  must  also  undergo  the  psycho  I oi;  i ca 1  assessment  described 
above,  and  all  applicants  who  [>ass  the  first  hurdle  receive  a  lomplete 
meditsil  examin.ation  and  drug  screening  as  well. 

Tor  a  typical  job  opening,  WE  will  receive  a|)p  rox  i  ma  t  e  1  v  71)0  a]ip  1  i  cat  ions  . 
A  resume  review,  concentrating,  on  gr.id<'  point  avera>;e  and  number  of 
courses  in  science  and  m.ath,  will  reduce  the  number  of  applicants  to  be 
tested  with  the  TO.SS  battery  t"  '  bO.  I  he  high  (Uloffs  used  for  the  TOSS 
battery  will  reducr’  the  number  i  i  a|ipli<ants  who  go  through  the  expensive 
psychological  screening  and  mi'd  j  o’  exam  to  fifty.  Ap[>  rox  i  ma  t  e  1  v  , 
thirty  additional  applicants  will  be  tlro[>ped  br'causi-  of  factors  un¬ 
cove  real  in  the  medical  or  ps  vcho  1  og,  i  c.a  I  assessments. 


Monitoring .  WE  lias  a  conimi tmont  to  the  Nuclear  Kegulatory  Commission 
(NRC)  to  re-evaluate  tliose  employees  with  access  to  the  nuclear  facility 
every  two  years.  As  a  result  of  this  commitment,  WE  has  used  professional 
assistance  to  aid  them  in  developing  an  ongoing  beliavioral  reliability 
program.  This  process  was  guided  by  "Behavioral  Reliability  Program  for 
the  Nuclear  Industry,"  a  technical  report  written  by  Personnel  Decisions, 
Incorporated  (Nureg  CR  2076;  Buclianan,  Davis,  &  Dunnette,  1981).  The 
report  was  also  used  to  aid  discussions  with  many  WE  key  groups,  dis¬ 
cussions  that  involved  the  groups  in  program  development  and  caused  them 
to  experience  a  sense  of  program  "ownership"  and  commitment.  Included 
in  these  discussions  wore: 

.  labor  relations, 

.  employee  assistance, 

.  med i ca 1 , 

.  accident  prevention, 

.  legal, 

.  nuclear  power  deportment,  and 
.  plant  personnel. 

The  program  that  tleveloped  from  these  meetings  is  coordinated  by  a 
single  person  who  is  known  as  the  reliability  coordinator.  The  program 
is  initiatt'd  with  a  one-day  training  package  that  instructs  supervisors 
to  recog.uixe  gradual  deterioration  in  job  performance  and  that  specifies 
a  series  of  administrative  procedures  that  are  appropriate  when  such 
deterioration  occurs.  The  training  package  emphasizes  behavior  ob¬ 
servation  (rather  than  evaluation)  and  documentation.  It  relies  heavily 
on  case  studies  and  films.  In  addition,  every  supervisor  is  required  to 
complete  a  Hel\avior  Reliability  Job  Performance  Checklist  for  each  of 
his/her  employees  on  a  yearly  basis.  This  checklist  is  performance- 
based  aiul  has  space  for  the  supervisor  to  record  his/her  miscellaneous 
comments.  WE  has  found  that  the  svipervisors  often  include  detailed 
comments  in  these  sections. 

riie  checklists  are  returned  to  the  reliability  coordinator  and  do  not 
become  part  of  the  employee's  personnel  files.  Employees  do  not  have 
access  to  these  documents,  and  information  contained  in  the  checklists 
cannot  affect  status,  promotion,  or  salary.  The  coordinator  reviews  the 
checklists,  consults  with  the  plant  manager,  and  may  involve  employee 
assistance  or  tiie  clinical  psychologist  when  problems  surface.  In 
addition,  supervisory  personnel  may  contact  the  coordinator  if  they 
l)Cc-ome  aware  of  a  reliability  problem.  During  the  site  visit,  several 
case  studies  were  ilescribed  in  whicii  tlie  coordinator  had  attempted  to 
deal  with  troubled  employees  in  a  highly  individualized,  non-punitive 
fashion.  iiie  coordinator,  however,  is  not  a  counselor;  rather,  he/she 
refers  employees  to  other  (irof ess i ona 1 s  for  counseling  or  therapy. 

Also,  in  spite  of  tlie  non-punitive  nature  of  the  program,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  allow  emplovees  with  reliability  problems  to  have 
continued  access  to  the  nuclear  jilanl.  In  these  cases,  limited  plant 
access  or  transfer  to  a  fossil  fuel  plant  are  both  possible  alternatives. 


WE  reports  that  both  supervisory  and  union  persoriiiol  have  generally 
su[)ported  the  beliavioral  reliability  program  tlius  far.  The  coordinator 
believes  tlie  program  is  successful  because  it  is  performance-based,  non- 
punitive,  and  empliasizes  early  identification.  He  also  noted  that  plant 
managers  appreciate  having  one  contact  (the  coordinator)  wlien  faced  with 
a  behavior  reliability  problem. 

WK  has  also  articulated  a  tough,  new  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  policy.  Ttie 
policy  reads: 

1)  any  employee  found  using,  possessing,  distributing,  or 
selling  alcohol  while  on  duty  shall  be  subject  to 

t e  rminat ion ; 

2)  any  employee  using,  possessing,  selling,  or  distributing 
illegal  drugs  while  on  duty  shall  be  terminated; 

3)  any  employee  undergoing  medical  treatment  with  a  controlled 
substance  shall  report  it  to  his/her  supervisor;  and 

h)  any  employee  using,  possessing,  selling,  or  distributing 
illegal  drugs  while  off  duty  shall  be  subject  to  severe 
disciplinary  action  including  termination  if  it  affects  job 
performance  or  results  in  publicity. 

If  a  supervisor  has  probable  cause  to  suspect  any  employee  is  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol  or  drugs,  he  can  pull  tliat  employee  off  tlie  job  and 
luild  him/her  in  the  guard  house.  Only  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
entire  plant  has  the  authority  to  ask  the  employee  to  undergo  drug  and 
alcoliol  testing  at  a  nearby  medical  facility.  If  the  employee  refuses 
to  submit  to  drug  and  alcohol  testing,  he/she  is  charged  with  insub¬ 
ordination  and  is  subject  to  severe  disciplinary  action  including 
possible  termination. 

A  behavioral  reliability  program  is  also  available  for  WE  security 
guards.  A  one-day  training  program  for  guard  suiiervisors  has  been 
developed  which  is  very  similar  to  the  plant  supervisor  training  pro¬ 
gram.  hike  plant  supervisors,  guard  supervisors  are  asked  to  complete 
Behavior  Reliability  Checklists.  Those  checklists  are  returned  to  the 
behavioral  reliability  coordinator  who  discusses  any  problems  that 
surface  with  the  private  invest  ir.atory  agency.  Because  there  is  no 
employee  assistance  program  for  guards,  the  thrust  of  their  Behavior 
Reliability  l’ro>;ram  is  much  more  punitive.  In  addition,  WE,  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  li.'iir-ilay  training  program  for  guards  which  emphasizes  behavior 
observation  and  documentat  ion.  I'lie  administrative  prored\ires  to  follow 
when  suspect  behavior  is  observed  arc  also  reviewed. 

SummarjyVlIf'pij^isc  .  Site  visits  at  eight  different  ortpui  i  zai  i  (ins  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  have  examined  a  rang,e  of  behavioral  re- 
ILnhilitv  programs.  I'liese  prox;rams  differ  in  scop*-,  compels  i  t  i  on  , 
priority,  and  pli  i  I  oseiph  i  ca  I  approach.  Thev  also  differ  sc'nu’what  in  tlie 
type  of  jobs  to  wliich  tliey  apply,  although  all  jobs  consideri-d  are  of  a 
sensitive  diitv  nature.  i'he  descriptions  of  these  pro)',rams  havi'  liig.li- 
lighted  a  number  of  factors  that  affect  the  efficaev  of  a  lu'havioral 


reliability  program  in  general.  Pacl>  of  tliose  factors  therefore  has 
impact  on  tlie  reliability  of  personnel  in  every  organization. 

One  of  tlie  most  striking  tilings  aliout  the  selection  programs  discussed 
is  that  tlie  selection  ratio  was  always  very  favorable  to  the  employing 
organizations.  With  sucli  a  large  applicant  pool  and  small  number  of 
available  positions,  it  is  far  easier  to  obtain  quality  employees.  The 
organizations  visited  will  probably  continue  to  enjoy  this  kind  of 
selectivity.  A  favorable  selection  ratio,  however,  also  puts  much  more 
pressure  on  the  selection  system  since  many  more  applicants  may  be  of 
similar  qualifications. 

In  general,  all  of  the  selection  programs  reviewed  used  a  multiple 
hurdle  apprcvich  in  which  the  applicant  might  be  rejected  from  further 
considerat icm  at  several  points  in  the  process.  Hurdles  that  are  used 
in  every  program  include  the  background  investigation,  the  medical  exam, 
and  some  tyjie  of  Interview.  Other  hurdles  used  in  some  of  the  programs 
include  cognitive  testing,  physical  fitness  requirements,  a  polygraph, 
an  honesty  inventory,  urine  analysis,  psychological  testing  and  a 
clinical  or  psychological  interview.  Kach  of  these  techniques  can  yield 
valuable  information  about  future  reliability,  but  certain  of  them  are 
relatively  more  useful  as  was  described  earlier  in  this  chapter. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  criticism  of  the  selection  programs  discussed  is 
that  they  rely  too  heavily  on  one  or  two  techniques  to  supply  all  of 
their  reliability  information.  As  discussed  earlier,  a  background 
investigation  can  be  incomplete  or  out  of  date,  an  intervew  can  be 
biased,  and  a  psycho Uigi ca 1  test  can  yield  ambiguous  results.  Thus,  a 
selection  system  that  relies  primarily  on  only  one  or  two  sources  of 
information  is  more  susceptible  to  erroneous  conclusions.  A  system  that 
incorporates  as  many  of  these  methods  as  possible  reduces  that  risk, 
particularly  when  the  methods  correspond  closely  to  later  target  be¬ 
haviors  on  the  job  (i.e.,  are  valid).  Therefore,  an  optimal  selection 
system  is  one  that  employs  information  gathering  techniques  of  established 
validity,  and  one  that  counterbalances  those  techniques  so  that  a  lack 
of  information  in  one  area  of  reiiability  is  ciunpensated  for  by  valid 
data  from  another  method. 

To  expand  this  point  a  bit  further,  consider  the  way  in  which  informa¬ 
tion  is  used  in  decisions  to  screen  out  an  individual  from  further 
cons  itierat  ion.  Siipposi’  tliat  the  background  investigation  has  found  that 
the  indiviiliial  has  oiias  i  ona  1  1  y  bounced  checks  and  has  lived  at  fcuir 
different  addresses  in  three  years.  If  this  information  is  to  be  used 
to  reject  tlie  ajiplicant,  one  would  want  to  know  wiielher  there  really  is 
a  relationship  lu’twei’ii  this  behavior  and  latc'r  reliability.  Also,  with 
a  gri'.it  deal  of  inlormat  ion  available  of  many  different  types,  what 
evidence  is  there  that  this  inl  ormat  ion  was  eonihinetl  in  a  valid  wav  to 
produce  a  selection  (.lecision?  (llinicnl  judgment  mav  he  h  i  gh  1  v  subject 
to  bias,  <nul  in  addition,  is  ol ten  not  specified  nor  supported  in  any 
f  orma  1  i  zed  w.iv  . 


U'itli  rt'g.u'il  lo  moiiiLtiring,  there  is  less  similarity  across  the  site 
visits.  Some  of  the  organizations  do  monitoring  informally  as  part  of 
the  normal  supervision  process.  Other  organizations  take  a  more  active 
posture  in  wliicli  beliavior  is  monitored  on  a  regular  basis,  and  super¬ 
visors  are  trainetl  to  both  recognize  and  deal  with  incipient  unreliable 
behavior.  1  eelin itpies  such  as  unannounced  urine  analysis  or  Incident 
review  panels  are  also  used.  All  of  the  organizations  have  established 
prcH'Ctlures  for  dealing  with  unreliable  behavior  once  it  occurs;  these 
interventions  vary  along  a  continuum  from  highly  punitive  to  extremely 
support! ve. 

(iverall,  the  greatest  potential  weakness  of  the  reliability  programs 
discussed  lias  to  do  with  identification  of  the  target  behaviors  that 
sliow  unre  1  i  all  i  1  i  ty  on  the  job.  Selection  decisions  should  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  known  relationships  with  these  target  behaviors,  but  often 
the  target  behaviors  h.ive  not  even  been  specified.  Similarly,  it  is 
difficult  for  proper  monitoring  to  t.ike  place  if  superviscirs  are  unsure 
of  the  behaviors  that  are  unreliable  or  that  lead  to  unreliability,  Tlr 
type  of  information  that  is  needed  here  is  not  a  listing  of  traits  or  a 
description  of  iob  tasks.  Rather  it  is  the  result  of  a  particular  type 
of  job  analysis  that  focuses  specifically  on  reliability  of  behavior. 
Only  by  identifyinj;  the  behaviors  that  precede  or  show  unreliability  in 
a  particular  organization  can  optimal  selection  and  monitoring  take 


INTRCRATION  AND  RK(;()MMKN1)AT ! ONS 


Throughout  this  report,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  summarize  the  key 
findings  obtained  and  to  interpret  tliese  findings  in  terms  that  relate 
to  beliavloral  reliability.  Tills  final  chapter  represents  a  recapitula¬ 
tion  of  these  findings  in  a  format  that  allows  Integration  and  suggests 
recommendations.  Huis,  the  discussion  of  each  of  the  factors  that 
affects  hehavloral  reliability  Is  abstracted  so  that  "the  big  picture" 
can  be  examined  as  the  basis  for  future  decision-making.  In  addition,  a 
descriptive  model  Is  presented  to  aid  In  conceptualizing  the  behavioral 
rellahllltv  process.  This  model  Is  shown  in  Figure  7.1.  In  general,  it 
can  be  seen  that  personal  characteristics,  environmental  characteristics, 
life  events,  stress,  coping,  and  the  target  behaviors  themselves  all 
work  in  interact ifm,  feeding  hack  on  each  other  in  a  dynamic  and  ongoing 
process.  There  Is  also,  however,  a  progression  in  the  process  that 
begins  with  the  person  and  the  job,  and  proceeds  through  stress,  coping, 
and  early  and  later  target  behaviors  to  some  type  of  problem  resolution. 

Ihe  three  major  activities  of  a  hehavloral  reliability  program  -  selection, 
monitoring,,  and  Intervention  -  place  the  process  in  a  temporal  light. 
Although  these  three  activities  overlap  to  some  degree,  they  are  also 
distinct  from  each  other. 

Proper  selection,  which  focuses  on  the  personal  characteristics  desired. 
Identifies  these  characteristics  from  what  Is  known  about  the  work 
environment,  the  stress  and  coping  process,  and  the  types  of  behaviors 
that  are  (('nsldered  unreliable.  Fach  of  these  pieces  of  information 
(UMitributes  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  type  of  person  most  at  risk 
for  un re  I  I  ah  1  I  1 1 V  ,  and  thus  enhances  selection.  Monitoring,  which 
overlaps  wltli  select  lent,  focuses  almost  entirely  on  observable  behaviors, 
althoug.h  pers('Tial  and  environmental  characteristics  and  life  events  may 
affect  how  observed  behaviors  are  Interpretetl .  Monitoring  also  gives 
the  best  perspective  of  the  process  of  unreliable  behavior,  through  an 
observed  |'t  ogress  1  (in  from  stress  and  coping  to  increasingly  serious 
target  behaviors. 

ihe  final  major  aspect  of  a  hehavloral  reliability  program  Is  inter- 
vent  l(>n,  whldi  takes  place  only  when  early  target  behaviors  Indicate  a 
dangerous  or  worsening  pattern  or  when  an  employee  has  displayed  one  or 
more  later  target  bchavi(’rs.  Intervent  loir  overlaps  with  the  later 
stages  of  monitoring  so  that  Ihe  [rroblem  resolution  that  Is  chosen  Is 
appropriate  for  the  Individual  and  the  situation.  1 hus ,  selection, 
monitoring,  and  Intervention  each  play  a  distinct  role  in  a  behavioral 
reliability  program,  but  overlap  with  each  other  In  order  to  Improve  the 
decisions  made  in  each  phase.  Ihe  irverlapplng  also  prcwldes  validity 
Infirrmat  l('n  for  each  phase,  e.g.,  when  monitoring  provides  information 
on  the  success  of  select  ic’ii,  or  when  Intervention  results  show  that 
monitoring  had  accurately  detected  the  problem.  ihe  fc'l lowing  dis¬ 
cussion  pertains  to  each  of  these  three  areas  and  how  they  might  best  be 
conduc  t  ed . 


Beginning  with  selection,  the  first  step  should  he  a  job  analysis  that 
identifies  the  target  behaviors  of  the  particular  job  or  jobs  in  question. 
This  analysis  forms  the  basis  for  the  choice  of  predictors  to  Ire  used  in 
selection  decisions.  For  example,  a  set  of  target  behaviors  may  be 
identified  that  is  similar  to  the  set  found  in  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute  (EEI)  study  discussed  earlier  (Dunnette,  Bownas ,  &  Bosshardt, 
1981).  These  behaviors  are  categorized  into  five  major  headings: 
Argumentative  Hostility  toward  Authority, 

Irresponsib i 1 ity , 

Defensive  Incompetence, 

Reaction  to  Stress,  and 

Emotional  and  Tersonal  Adaptability. 

These  behavioral  categories  can  be  used  to  structure  a  prototype  for 
selection  that  would  proceed  as  shown  in  Table  7.1.  (It  may  be  useful 
to  review  pp.  110-112  to  conceptualize  the  behavioral  categories  more 
completely.)  Table  7.1  shows  three  major  methods  of  collecting  selection 
information  that  constitute  the  minimum  requirements  for  a  selection 
decision.  Thus,  predictors  from  psychological  testing,  a  background 
investigation,  and  an  interview  are  shown  as  they  pertain  to  the  five 
categories  of  target  behaviors  and  as  they  would  be  used  in  making  a 
selection  decision.  There  is  overlap  in  Table  7.1,  both  among  the 
target  behaviors  and  among  the  predictors,  but  the  figure  does  represent 
the  principal  findings  that  have  been  gleaned  from  the  literature  and 
site  visits.  'I'herefore,  although  one  may  say  that  a  particular  pre¬ 
dictor  applies  to  more  than  one  target  behavior,  the  crux  of  the  proto¬ 
type  is  to  show  the  predictors  that  relate  to  reliability  within  this 
set  of  behaviors. 

For  illustrative  purposes,  two  of  the  target  behavior  categories  and 
their  predictors  will  be  described  in  more  detail.  The  category  "Argu¬ 
mentative  Hostility  towarcl  Authority"  includes  behaviors  in  which  an 
indiviilnal  "has  to  do  it  his  way,"  thereby  creating  problems  with 
roworkers  and  supervisors.  The  psychological  test  scale  scores  that 
have  been  shown  to  predict  these  behaviors  are  high  anti-social  dis- 
I'osition,  low  socialization,  low  self-control,  low  achievement  via 
conformance,  and  high  achievement  via  independence.  Each  of  these 
scales  measures  a  somewhat  different  aspect  of  the  tendency  to  fight  the 
system  or  to  behave  independently  even  when  there  is  every  reason  to 
conform.  Backg.routul  investigation  information  that  is  related  to  this 
category  iru'ludes  the  number  of  fights  or  disciplinary  problems  in  which 
the  individual  h.as  been  involved,  and  the  <iuaiity  of  previous  su|ier- 
visory  and  coworker  relationships.  Similarly,  the  interview  is  we  1 1 - 
suited  to  assessing  how  an  individual  reacts  to  criticism,  and  how  rigid 
and  isolated  hc/she  appears  to  he. 

A  sec('ii(l  target  heh.ivior  cat<’)’,ory  giviui  in  fable  7.1  is  "Defensive 
Incomi'et ence . "  Ibis  includes  behaviors  in  which  the  individual  is 
afraid  or  unable  to  act  e  f  f  e<' t  i  ve  1  y ,  yet  will  cover  np  his/her  own 
inaction  in  otdei  to  ap|H’ar  I’ffe'ctive.  Psycho  1  op,  i  ca  I  scale  scores  that 
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predict  tliese  behaviors  Include  low  social  presence,  self-acceptance, 
and  acliievement  via  independence,  and  high  paranoia.  Relevant  back¬ 
ground  information  includes  previous  job  inaction,  falsification  of 
failures,  and  fearful  behavior  such  as  phobias  or  timidity.  The  inter¬ 
view  could  probe  wliether  the  individual  worries  excessively,  particularly 
in  response  to  ambiguous  job  requirements.  Also,  the  interviewer  could 
ask  an  extremely  difficult  question  to  determine  how  much  the  individual 
will  cover  up  his/her  ignorance  or  incompetence. 

The  three  predictor  categories  sliown  in  Figure  7.1  complement  each  other 
quite  well  since  they  eacli  use  a  different  method  to  gather  information. 
More  importantly,  each  of  the  predictors  shown  is  related  to  tiie  target 
behaviors  of  our  prototype  job,  as  documented  in  either  tlie  academic 
literature  or  tiie  site  visits.  To  tiie  extent  that  a  particular  job 
differs  in  target  behaviors  from  tlie  prototype,  tliese  predictors  may 
also  differ.  Tlie  point  of  tlie  selection  prototype,  however,  is  to  show 
an  empirically  derived  set  of  target  behaviors  and  a  set  of  predictors 
empirically  related  to  them.  Tims,  although  the  predictors  or  behaviors 
may  differ  somewhat  by  job,  the  essential  process  for  selection  has  been 
illustrated  and  a  group  of  probable  predictors  has  been  identified. 

Future  work  in  selection  for  behavioral  reliability  should  follow  this 
basic  model. 

Specif Icat ion  of  the  target  behaviors  is  also  crucial  in  monitoring  of 
behavioral  reliability.  Supervisors  must  be  trained  so  that  early 
target  behaviors  are  recognized,  and  a  gradual  progression  towards  un¬ 
reliability  is  noted.  Again,  referral  to  the  five  target  behavior 
categories  given  on  pp.  110-112  show  how  behaviors  must  be  listed  so 
that  supervisors  can  recognize  what  constitutes  unreliability.  Basically, 
this  listing  represents  a  prototype  of  the  way  behavioral  monitoring 
should  occur.  Tiie  behaviors  must  be  specific,  yet  be  grouped  with  otlier 
behaviors  in  a  way  that  makes  conceptual  sense  and  is  easy  to  use.  In 
addition,  the  listing  of  behaviors  must  be  generalized  and  comprehensive 
enougli  so  that  a  supervisor  can  make  a  reasonable  decision  about  a 
beliavior  tiiat  is  not  specifically  listed,  and  whether  it  warrants  closer 
observation.  Finally,  supervisors  must  be  trained  to  observe  not  only 
the  behavior  itself,  but  also  the  context  in  which  it  occurred. 

Job  and  environment  characteristics  should  be  taken  into  account  as 
possible  predisposing  factors  toward  stress  and  unreliable  behavior. 

Noise,  extreme  temperature,  monotony,  danger,  role  conflict  and  ambiguity, 
job  relnforcers,  and  organizational  structure  and  culture  have  all  been 
shown  to  produce  stress.  Tlie  presence  of  these  factors  will  tlierefore 
Increase  the  risk  of  unreliability  among  employees  in  those  work  environ¬ 
ments.  Fmployees  are  also  at  greater  risk  for  unreliability  when  they 
have  recently  experienced  significant  life  events,  e.g.,  divorce.  A 
supervisor  aware  of  these  events  might  monitor  the  employee's  performance 
more  closely  for  a  period  of  time. 
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Coping  with  stress  is  another  area  of  behavior  tliat  should  be  monitored. 

For  example,  if  an  employee  appears  to  be  coping  less  effectively  with 
job  stress  than  previously,  or  if  the  manner  of  coping  changes  fairly 
suddenly,  it  may  warrant  furtlier  attention.  Similarly,  coping  that  Is 
primarily  emotion-focused  rather  tlian  problem-focused  places  tlie  eii.ployee 
at  greater  risk  for  unreliability,  especially  over  the  long  term. 

Workers  who  cope  by  gaining  control  over  the  stressful  situation  are 
less  likely  to  have  reliability  problems  than  those  whose  coping  denies 
the  stress  or  attributes  it  elsewhere.  Finally,  tlie  success  of  coping 
depends  to  a  degree  on  the  support  network  tliat  tlie  individual  uses. 
Monitoring  of  coping  should  therefore  recognize  that  certain  individuals 
may  be  at  greater  risk  because  oi  a  lack  of  a  good  personal  support 
system. 

A  closing  recommendation  that  applies  to  monitoring  has  to  do  with  the 
commitment  of  supervisors  to  the  monitoring  process.  It  is  crucial  that 
this  commitment  exist,  for  without  it  even  the  most  carefully  designed 
monitoring  program  will  fail.  A  degree  of  commitment  can  be  elicited  by 
emphasizing  the  importance  of  a  sound  monitoring  program,  but  often  this 
resolve  fades  in  the  day-to-day  demands  of  the  supervisor's  job. 

Therefore,  it  appears  that  consistent  commitment  should  be  reinforced 
regularly  by  the  organization's  top  management,  and  cemented  througli 
supervisory  accountability.  In  other  words,  behavioral  reliability 
monitoring  should  be  a  job  requirement  for  supervisors  on  wliicli  they  are 
regularly  evaluated,  and  for  which  they  are  held  responsible.  This 
accountability,  combined  with  top  management  support,  is  necessary  to 
ensure  that  reliability  monitoring  is  not  just  another  supervisory 
nicety  tliat  can  be  safely  de-emphasized  without  penalty. 

In  contrast  to  selection  and  monitoring  in  which  a  number  of  general 
rules  aiiply,  intervention  is  much  more  an  individualized  process.  Tlie 
decision  to  fire,  relocate,  or  counsel  an  unreliable  employee  depends  to 
n  great  degree  on  tlie  individual  and  situation  involved,  even  if  the 
beliavior  itself  is  quite  clear-cut.  Also,  intervention  is  perhaps  more 
affected  by  the  value  system  of  the  organization,  or  the  way  in  which  it 
prefers  to  handle  its  employees  and  their  problems.  Thus,  an  inter¬ 
vention  such  as  termination  of  employment  might  be  judged  appropriate 
for  a  given  target  behavior  in  one  organization  and  be  totally  inappropriate 
in  another.  Two  general  principles  do  affect  the  efficacy  of  intervention 
programs,  however,  and  are  discussed  below. 

In  order  to  be  ronsistent  for  all  employees,  an  intervention  must  be 
based  upon  a  hierarchy  of  target  behaviors.  Ibis  hierarchy  will  differ 
across  organizations  since  both  the  target  behaviors  and  their  serious¬ 
ness  will  differ  with  the  organization.  llie  point,  however,  is  that 
behaviors  can  be  placed  in  classes  or  categories,  and  assigned  values  as 
to  their  seriousness  or  danger.  Those  values  then  represent  a  hierarchy, 
and  can  be  used  to  increase  the  consistency  and  fairness  of  an  inter¬ 
vention.  For  example,  one  might  expert  that  temper  outbursts  would  be 
lower  in  the  iiicrarcliy  than  sabotage  since  the  former  is  far  less 
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serious.  Ttierefore,  in  rieciding  on  an  Intervention  for  an  employee  with 
temper  outbursts,  one  could  examine  the  Iiierarchy  and  previous  inter¬ 
ventions,  and  come  to  a  decision  that  was  in  accord  with  both  tlie 
behavior  and  organizational  policy.  Unusual  circumstances  could  still 
be  taken  into  account,  but  the  hierarchy  would  ensure  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  did  not  unduly  affect  tiie  choice  of  Intervention. 

A  second  factor  that  involves  interventions  may  easily  affect  tlie  entire 
monitoring  process.  Tills  factor,  tlie  punitiveness  of  the  intervention, 
often  exerts  its  influence  indirectly  when  supervisors  refuse  to  refer 
unreliable  employees  who  might  be  disciplined  or  fired  for  their  be¬ 
havior.  These  supervisors  do  not  want  to  face  the  morale  problems  that 
punitive  Interventions  may  produce,  and  simply  ignore  the  unreliable 
behavior.  The  entire  monitoring  process  is  therefore  jeopardized 
because  supervisors  see  the  reliability  program  as  a  way  of  punishing 
employees  rather  than  a  means  of  improving  the  organization  or  helping 
employees  with  their  problems.  Thus,  reliability  monitoring  becomes 
another  form  of  performance  evaluation,  but  one  with  more  severe  con¬ 
sequences  for  poor  performance. 

There  is  not  a  perfect  solution  to  this  problem  since  punitive  inter¬ 
ventions  are  sometimes  the  best  way  to  deal  with  an  unreliable  employee, 
and  all  ititervcntions  could  be  seen  as  punitive.  Perliaps  the  best 
approach  to  apply  is  to  give  an  unreliable  employee  some  options  and 
thereby  reduce  the  autocratic  nature  of  an  intervention.  For  example, 
an  employee  could  be  offered  therapy  or  relocation  to  another  job  rather 
than  being  fired.  Also,  an  appeal  process  should  be  included  so  that  an 
employee  can  contest  an  undeslred  intervention.  Ideally,  if  selection 
and  monitoring  are  functioning  effectively,  there  should  l)e  few  inter¬ 
ventions  required,  and  those  tliat  are  needed  would  be  instituted  before 
an  unreliability  problem  became  severe.  In  general,  however,  the 
punitive  nature  of  interventions  sliould  be  as  limited  as  possible  to 
avoid  undermining  the  total  program. 

In  closing  this  report  and  these  recommendations,  it  is  important  to 
again  remember  that  unreliable  behavior  and  behavior  in  general  are  the 
result  of  numerous  interactions.  Because  of  these  complex  interactions, 
there  remains  much  of  beliavior  tliat  is  poorly  understood.  This  re|iort 
has  attempted  to  consider  these  interactions  in  its  review  and  recom¬ 
mendations,  but  acknowledges  that  the  current  state  of  understanding 
limits  absolute  conclusions.  Despite  this  lack  of  perfect  knowledge, 
decisions  must  be  made.  Applicants  must  be  selected,  behaviors  must  be 
monitored,  and  interventions  must  be  chosen.  These  decisions  should  be 
reached  on  the  basis  of  tlie  best  evidence  available:  the  target  be¬ 
haviors  of  the  Job  and  the  established  relationships  of  selection, 
monitoring,  and  Intervention  to  these  behaviors.  If  followed  closely,  a 
behavioral  reliability  program  that  is  fair  to  the  employees  and  effective 
for  the  organization  will  be  the  result. 
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ANNEX  1 

FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION 

Interviewee:  SSA  Robert  E.  Yates 

Institutional  Research  &  Development  Unit 
FBI  Academy 
Quantlco  VA  22135 

Interviewer:  Hough 

Date:  6  June  1984 

Selection 


The  FBI  receives  applications  from  6,000  -  10,000  people 
per  year;  they  accept  about  450  per  year.  To  be  considered, 
candidates  must: 

a.  have  a  bachelor's  degree 

b.  be  between  ages  23-35 

Then  one  must  "qualify",  i.e.,  pass  a  knowledge  test  in 
one's  specialty  area.  The  five  areas  are: 

.  science 
.  law 

.  accounting 
.  language 

.  modified  four-year  degree  and  experience 

According  to  Yates,  you  qualify  in  these  areas  but  you  don't 
necessarily  get  selected  in  those  areas.  There  are  owo 
other  categories,  sex  and  race,  in  which  one  might  be 
selected.  Prior  to  1972,  Yates  said  there  were  no  women 
special  agents  and  few,  if  any,  minorities.  They  are  now 
taking  special  care  to  select  them.  (Later  in  the  interview 
Yates  said  there  are  no  cut-off  scores  for  these  qualifying 
categories . ) 

Yates  conducted  a  Job  analysis  using  the  PAQ.  He  identified 
seven  personal  characteristics  tliat  were  important  to  the 
Job.  Tiiey  are:  oral  communication;  mo  t  i  va  t  i  on  /  comm  1  tmcnt ; 

impact;  initiative;  work  standards;  independence;  and  range 
of  Interests.  He  and  a  colleague  created  an  attitude  test 
wiiirh  he  called  the  Special  Agent,  Fnt. ranee  Test.  He  .also 
selected  some  Psych.  Corp  tests  and  called  them  the  Cogni¬ 
tive  Functions  Test.  According  to  Yates,  these  have  good 
concurrent  validity  with  training  grades. 

He  also  modified  the  interview  procedure.  He  developed 
an  Interview  board  consisting  of  three  people  in  each  office 
who  CO  ti  ducted  the  interview.  The  tests  were  used  to  iden- 


tlfy  the  top  ten  and  then  these  people  were  Interviewed. 

He  said  management  wanted  a  specific  cut-off  but  that  he 
persuaded  them  that  he  couldn't  identify  the  point  at  which 
persons  scoring  lower  would  not  be  able  to  do  the  Job. 

Yates  said  the  weighting  of  the  interview,  Cognitive  Func¬ 
tions  and  Special  Agent  Entrance  Test  (the  attitude  ques¬ 
tionnaire)  are  55  points,  25  points,  and  20  points  respec¬ 
tively  . 

Note:  At  the  time  I  didn't  think  to  ask  about  this  but 

during  the  interview  Yates  said  that  headquarters  specified 
tlie  number  of  people  to  be  hired.  I  understood  this  was 
nation-wide.  Perliaps  it  is  field  office  specific.  If  it 
isn't  done  according  to  the  needs  of  a  specific  field  office, 
the  statement  that  the  top  ten  are  interviewed  doesn't  make 
sense.  If  it  were  nationwide,  each  office  would  be  told  how 
many  from  their  area  were  in  the  top  ten,  which  would  also 
be  unreasonable  because  approximately  450  special  agents  are 
selected  each  year.  Another  piece  of  information  that 
suggests  that  each  office  hires  because  of  that  office's 
need  is  that,  after  training,  newly  hired  special  agents  now 
return  to  the  field  office  where  they  were  hired.  Previously, 
after  training,  newly  hired  special  agents  were  immediately 
transferred  anywhere.  Now,  they  spend  a  couple  years  in  the 
office  where  they  were  hired. 

Another  step  in  the  selection  procedure  is  the  background 
interview.  This  appears  to  be  used  strictly  to  screen  out 
applicants  because  Yates  did  not  give  it  (or  the  bachelor 
degree,  age,  and  specialty  area  knowledge  test  requirements) 
a  weight.  According  to  Yates,  anything  derogatory  is  a 
reason  for  screening  someone  out.  In  the  background  inves¬ 
tigation  they  are  looking  for: 

.  evidence  of  a  criminal  record, 

.  anything  that  would  not  allow  them  to  get  a  security 
clearance , 

.  negative  CIA  check, 

.  unrejiorted  travel  abroad, 

.  unaccounted  for  periods  of  time, 

.  any  pattern  of  trouble, 

.  Information  about  behavior  at  educational  institutions, 


.  s inceri ty , 

,  opinions  of  neighbors,  and 

.  opinions  of  references  and  others  who  would  provide 
a  more  balanced  view. 

Another  part  of  the  selection  process  is  a  medical  exam. 

A  medical  doctor  certifies  that  the  person  is  capable  of 
strenuous  physical  activity.  There  is  also  a  vision  re¬ 
quirement.  Both  eyes  have  to  be  correctable  to  20/20, 

The  uncorrected  worse  eye  can  be  no  worse  than  20/200,  the 
other  eye  no  worse  than  20/100.  Even  this  is  not  set  in 
stone.  Recently,  Webster  made  an  exception  to  hire  a  one- 
eyed  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  person. 

At  the  field  office,  a  pre-employment  physical  fitness  exam 
is  given.  It  consists  of  1.5  mile  walk/run,  push-ups,  sit- 
ups,  and  body/fit.  On  a  scale  of  1-5,  one  has  to  attain 
a  2  in  each  of  the  four  categories.  They  don’t  disqualify 
people  on  this  basis,  but  they  won't  schedule  training  until 
they  score  a  2  in  each  category.  Once  in  training,  those 
people  with  a  score  of  10  or  less  are  automatically  placed 
on  a  remedial  program. 

Throughout  the  selection  process,  the  FBI  is  looking  for 
people  who  : 

.  are  self-starters,  have  initiative, 

.  set  their  own  work  standards  at  a  high  enough  standard, 

.  have  interpersonal  ab i 1 i ty /pr esenc e  (for  interviewing), 

.  have  a  wide  range  of  interests  (may  need  to  talk  to 
a  very,  very  high  level  person  and  a  prostitute  all 
in  the  same  day ) , 

.  are  versatile, 

.  are  tolerant  of  other  approaches  or  life  styles 

.  are  peisuasive  (tieed  to  obtain  iniormat.ion  from  people 
who  are  not  necessarily  interested  in  providing  or 
revealing  the  information). 

.  have  good /accurate  memories  (need  to  recall  and  write 
down  informatin  obtained  in  such  encounters). 


are  sincere 


Training  is  also  a  period  during  which  people  are  screened. 
First,  a  physical  fitness  test  is  administered.  One  part 
of  this  test  is  a  trigger  pull  test.  It  is  the  number  of 
times  a  person  can  pull  a  trigger,  using  a  standard  issue, 
in  30  seconds.  If  they  can't  pull  the  trigger  40  or  more 
times  in  that  time  period,  there  is  a  very  high  probability 
that  the  person  will  not  qualify  on  the  firearms  test  during 
training.  One  must  attain  this  minimum  number  of  trigger 
pulls  before  enrolling  in  the  training.  Prior  to  this  test, 
women  were  disproportionately  failing  training  because  they 
weren't  qualifying  on  the  firearms  part.  This  trigger  pull 
test  has  cut  down  substantially  the  number  of  women  failing 
training . 

Another  part  of  the  physical  fitness  test  consists  of  a 
two-mile  run,  shuttle  run,  push-ups,  pull-ups,  and  sit-ups. 
There  are  different  scales  for  men  and  women.  They  use 
the  entry  level  score  to  predict  an  individual's  approximate 
score  at  six  weeks  into  training.  They  administer  the  five- 
part  physical  fitness  test  again  at  six  weeks  to  evaluate 
an  individual's  progress  and  to  predict  an  individual's 
approximate  score  at  twelve  weeks.  According  to  Yates, 
the  job  analysis  did  not  indicate  that  physical  fitness 
was  directly  Job  related,  so  they  now  take  an  approach  that 
is  less  black  and  white  than  before,  though  they  must  attain 
a  minimum  standard  of  at  least  one  positive  score  in  each 
category,  and  a  minimum  of  15  points.  Scores  range  from 
-5  to  +10  in  each  category.  This  is  not  a  difficult  stand¬ 
ard  and  is,  apparently,  less  stringent  than  before.  If 
a  person  does  not  attain  his  or  her  predicted  score  range, 
it  triggers  a  review  board.  (The  review  board  is  described 
later.)  It  is  considered  evidence  of  motivation  (or  lack 
of)  and  one's  work  standards.  People  who  score  low  on  the 
fitness  test  at  any  time,  or  score  below  their  predicted 
score  range  are  placed  on  remedial  programs.  (Attachment  1 
is  a  copy  of  the  "New  Agents  Physical  Fitness  Tests  and 
Rating  Scale'  for  men  and  women.) 

Another  part  of  the  screening  during  training  relates  to 
minimum  course  grades.  One  must  attain  an  85  or  above  to 
pass  a  t  c  r;  t  and  candidates  must  pass  all  tests.  P  i'  e  v  i  o  u  s  1  y  , 
if  a  person  received  less  tiian  85  on  two  testa,  they  were 
asked  to  resign.  Now,  tlic  I’ HI  has  a  gray  area,  scores  of 
80-85.  If  someone  receives  two  scores  in  tliis  range,  they 
go  before  the  review  board.  (Two  scores  below  80  and  the 
candidate  is  immediately  asked  to  resign.)  Tiie  review  board 
tries  to  identify  wliat  the  problem  is,  perhaps  it's  poor 
study  habits,  and  develop  an  approach  for  overcoming  the 


problem.  Candidates  still  must  obtain  85  or  better  on  all 
tests  (they  have  to  retake  a  test  if  they  get  less  than 
85).  According  to  Yates,  the  review  board  has  had  a  signi¬ 
ficant  impact  on  the  retention  of  minority  applicants. 

He  has  data  from  before  and  after  implementation  of  the 
review  board  and  blacks  are  completing  training  in  higher 
percentages  than  before.  Yates  said  the  primary  reason 
for  blacks  not  completing  training  was  poor  grades. 

The  review  board  was  introduced  in  I98O.  It  consists  of 
three  officials  (plus  Yates  who  sits  in)  who  meet  to  resolve 
any  candidate  training  problems.  Their  objective  is  to 
help  candidates  complete  training  without  lowering  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  FBI  agents.  They  obtain  information  from  instruc¬ 
tors,  counselors,  and  the  individual  and  then  design  reme¬ 
dial  programs  tailored  to  the  individual.  If  the  individual 
does  not  show  improvement,  they  are  asked  to  resign.  Other 
recommendations  include  (a)  staying  in  the  program  longer; 
and  (b)  recycling  the  individual  through  another  training 
class.  Sometimes  personal  difficulties  (death,  etc.)  with 
one's  family  back  home  justify  recycling  the  individual 
through  another  program.  The  review  beard  documents  the 
case  and  writ.es  a  summary.  The  board's  recommendations 
are  always  reviewed  by  the  Assistant  Director,  Jim  McKinzie, 
who  has  the  final  decision. 

Another  way,  not  mentioned  above,  of  triggering  a  review 
board  for  an  individual  is  "demeanor".  If  anyone  has 
serious  reservations  about  a  person  and  can  document  the 
case,  a  review  is  conducted. 

Once  training  is  completed,  each  new  agent  works  side-by- 
side  with  a  "field  training  agent",  for  20  work-days.  This 
field  training  agent  evaluates  the  individual  and  at  the 
end  of  the  20  work  days  makes  a  recommendation  about  whether 
the  individual  can  work  alone. 

Yates  said  that  the  present  FBI  system  is  much  more  suport- 
ive  of  the  individual  both  during  training  and  once  on  tiie 
job.  In  addition  I.0  tiie  physical  fitness  testing  approach, 
the  marginal  failure  range  for  course  test  scores,  the 
individualized  remedial  [)rogr-ams,  and  tiie  review  board, 
the  FBI  now  has  "field  counsclcirs "  in  the  dorms  to  deal 
with  personal  problems  uuring  traitiing,  a  p  r.  y  c  li  o  lo  g  i  ca  1 
services  program  for  agents,  and,  most,  rec^eit,  ly,  a  struc¬ 
tured  procedure  between  supervisor  and  undercover  agent 
to  ensure  good  p  s  y  c  tio  1  og  i  ca  1  hca  1  t  ti  /  s  t.ab  i  1  i  t  y  during  and 
after  the  period  of  undercover  work. 


The  psychological  services  program  is  basically  a  psychia¬ 
trist  who  provides  counseling,  therapy,  and  refers  the  agent 
to  a  psychiatrist  or  therapist  in  the  agent's  geographic 
area.  The  psychiatrist  and  his  wife  also  do  family  counsel¬ 
ing.  This  program  is  voluntary,  the  individual  agent  seeks 
out  the  service.  Thougii,  of  course,  one's  supervisor  can 
recommend  that  such  help  should  be  obtained. 

Another  program  the  FBI  has  is  for  agents  involved  in  under¬ 
cover  work  called  "Safeguarding  the  Psychological  Health 
of  Undercover  Agents."  It  consists  of  a  minimum  of  four 
interviews  between  supervisor  and  undercover  agent.  The 
first  interview  is  the  "Preliminary  Interview  for  Undercover 
Assignment,"  the  second  (and  perhaps  additional  ones)  is 
"Six  Months'  Interview  for  Undercover  Project",  the  third 
is  "Debriefing  Interview  for  Undercover  Project",  and  the 
fourth  is  "Follow-up  Interview  for  Undercover  Project". 

This  set  of  interviews  recognizes  the  importance  to  both 
the  organization  and  the  individual  of  the  agent's  psycho¬ 
logical  hea 1 th / s tab i 1 1  ty  .  It  is  an  effort  to  make  the 
agents  more  "reliable"  in  both  the  short  and  long  term. 
(Attachment  2  contains  copies  of  the  four  interview  formats.) 
(Howard  Teten  of  the  Institutional  Research  and  Development 
Unit  designed  this  package.) 

This  program  has  been  well  received  in  that  the  agents  and 
FBI  management  both  recognized  the  need  for  ensuring  reli¬ 
able  agents  before,  during,  and  after  undercover  work. 

Part  of  the  acceptance  is,  in  fact,  related  to  a  recent 
incident  in  which  an  undercover  agent  was  involved  in 
illegal  activities  unrelated  to  liis  undercover  assignment. 

These  are  the  only  formal  services/programs  provided; 
though,  of  course,  there  are  performance  appraisals.  Yates, 
however,  said  that  their  performance  ratings  show  little 
or  no  variance  —  95%  receive  excellent,  4%  receive  out¬ 
standing,  and  1%  receive  average  ratings. 

The  "reliability"  of  an  agent's  behavior  is  monitored  by 
supervisors.  If  there  is  a  problem,  they  generally  will 
take  care  of  it  on  an  informal  basis  tlirough  work  assign¬ 
ment  to  some  Idling  less  sensil,  ive.  I' hey  will  recommend  AA, 
the  p y  c  Ik)  1  og,  i  ea  1  services  program,  etc.  also  can 

place  t.iie  agent,  on  limited  duty,  take  aw.ay  his/her  gun, 
and/or  strongly  curtail  iiis/her  assignments. 

The  FBI  is  presently  examining  ARRO's  recommendations  and 
will  have  a  decision  in  July  about  what  they  will  implement. 
Yates  is  not  yet  knowledgeaile  about  what  ARRO  is  recommend- 


ing,  but  he  did  know  that  they  had  developed  a  personality 
inventory,  a  numerical  ability  test,  a  verbal  ability  test, 
a  general  ability  test,  a  writing  (essay)  test,  a  listening 
test  (that  involved  listening  to  a  tape,  remembering  the 
contents,  extracting  the  important  information,  and  writing 
the  information  in  logical,  readable  form).  There  was, 
according  to  Yates,  a  huge  battery  of  tests,  so  this  is 
undoubtedly  only  a  sample  of  them. 

ARRO  also  hired  DDI  to  develop  a  targeted  interview  for 
the  special  agent  position.  They  used,  according  to  Yates, 
the  seven  behavioral  dimensions  he  identified  in  his  FAQ 
job  analysis.  Apparently,  they  are  weighted  as  follows: 


Weight 

Dimens  ion 

1 . 0 

Oral  Communication 

CO 

Impact 

.89 

Motivation/ Commitment 

.87 

Initiative 

.84 

Work  Standards 

.65 

Independence 

.  50 

Range  of  Interests 

(ARRO  also  did  a  job  analysis  so  this  seems  odd--perhaps 
ARRO  did  a  task  analysis  and  their  dimensions  were  not  be¬ 
havioral  dimensions.  In  fact,  when  I  went  to  the  DBA 
bidder's  conference,  the  ARRO  job  analysis  dimensions  for 
FBI  special  agents  were  provided  and  I  copied  them.  Attach¬ 
ment  3  is  a  list  of  ARRO's  FBI  special  agent  job  dimensions.) 

.  There  are  approximately  8,000  special  agents. 

.  The  hierarchy  witti  regards  to  special  agent  Bob  Yates  is 
l)iicctor;  Webster 

I 

John  Otto 

I 

Jim  McKinz ie 

I 

Bob  Yates 


New  hires  in  the  last  six  years  are; 


Year 

Number 

1983 

662 

1982 

3't8 

1981 

183 

1980 

51+2 

1979 

3‘»5 

1978 

666 

There  are  59  field  offices.  Each  one  is  autonomous. 
There  is  a  Special  Agent  in  Charge  (SAC)  at  each  one. 

Special  Agents  are  on  call  2U  hours  a  day.  There  is 
a  two-hour  rule,  which  means  you  check  in  every  two 
hours  so  that  your  whereabouts  is  always  known.  Even 
if  you  are  on  vacation  driving  across  country,  you 
must  file  your  itinerary,  have  a  contact  (generally 
the  local  police  department)  in  each  town  you  intend 
to  spend  the  night,  and  check  in  with  them  when  you 
arrive . 

Retirement  is  mandatory  after  20  years  or  age  55, 
whichever  comes  first. 

Bob  Yates  was  transferred  from  the  field  to  "training" 
in  1972  and  told  to  develop  a  test  that  would  "predict 
job  performance  of  special  agents."  Prior  to  1972, 
the  FBI  used  a  mental  ability  test  and  an  interview. 
According  to  Yates,  the  interview  was  the  determiner 
of  who  was  hired  and  the  test  score,  which  was  never 
revealed,  was  used  a'*  the  reason  when  a  person  was 
not  hired.  The  interviews  were  conducted  at  the  field 
office  by  tlie  Special  Agent  in  Charge,  and  were, 
according  to  Yates,  completely  unr,  tandardized.  Yates 
said  tiiere  was  no  consistency  to  tiie  inierviews  and 
til  at  such  c  ha  r  a  c  t  c  r  i  s  t,  i  c  s  as  dress  and  haircut  were 
probably  Itic  majoi’  knock-out  factors.  Tlie  interview 
apparently  iiad  little  to  do  with  wliat  it  took  to  be 
successful  on  the  job.  (The  FBI  has  a  lot  of  confidence 
in  interviewing  because  tluvt  is  how  tirey  obtain  much 
of  their  information.)  The  FBI  used  to  iiave  a  spelling 
test,  which,  according  to  Yates,  really  didn't  have 
much  value.  They  also  used  to  use  college  grade  point 
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average  but,  according  to  Yates,  grades  are  not  compar¬ 
able  across  schools  because  different  schools  have 
different  academic  standards  and  different  acales. 

This,  too,  was  eliminated.  There  also  used  to  be  a 
height  requirement,  5'7",  but  even  Hoover  made  "all 
kinds  of  exceptions  to  it."  Hoover  made  final  selec¬ 
tion  decisions. 

When  Yates  was  given  the  assignment  to  develop  a  new 
test,  he  conducted  a  job  analysis  using  the  PAQ. 

Based  on  that,  he  developed  an  attitude  type  question¬ 
naire;  he  said  he  was  trying  to  relate  personality 
characteristics  with  job  performance.  He  correlated 
the  test  scores  with  training  grades  and  found  it  had 
good  concurrent  validity,  corrected  for  restriction  in 
range . 

Probation  is  one  year  from  time  of  hire. 

Training  is  l6  weeks.  There  are  about  kO  per  class. 
They  go  through  training  as  a  class. 

ARRO  completed  a  major  job  analysis  as  a  part  of  the 
redesign  and  development  of  a  new  selection  procedure 
for  special  agents.  The  tests  will  be  implemented 
in  July . 
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ATl’ACMMKNT  1 


MEW  AC, ENTS  PHYSICAL  FITNESS  TESTS 
AND  iL\TlN(^  SCALE  FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN 


MtflBCK  (U'lfCtUO 


MODI  f  UP  miiurs 

PUHttP  COWPltUP 


WIBU  timPUTIB 


IIWPtB  COMPUltD 
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11:00  V - 
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-  ?(.0 
».l  •  ».5 
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l»t« - ) 

ICtSB  -  16. >5 
P:?l  •  l»;5S 
lf:Ol  •  l?:?0 
16:JI  -  17:00 
15:0  .  U:JO 


By  the  end  of  the  12th  week,  trainees  must  score  an  aggregate  of  15  points  with  at 
least  one  (1)  point  In  each  event. 
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ATTACHMENT  2 

INTERVIEW  FORMATS  FOR  SAFEGUARDING  THE 
PSYCHOLOGICAL  HEALTH  OF  UNDERCOVER  AGENTS 

PRELIMINARY  INTERVIEW  FOR 
UNDERCOVER  ASSIGNMENT 


Proiect 

Date 

Applicant 

Office 

Interviewer 

Of  f ice 

A.  Prior  Experience 

1.  Has  the  applicant  worked  undercover  before  (Bureau  or  otherwise)?  _ 

a.  If  yes,  where  was  the  last  project?  _ _ 

b.  What  kind  of  a  project?  _ _ _ 

c.  How  long  was  the  applicant  undercover?  _ _ 

d.  How  long  ago  did  the  project  end?  _ _ ______ 

e.  What  were  the  results  of  the  project? _ _ _ _ _ 

f.  Who  was  his/her  supervisor,  coordinator,  and  contact  Agent  on  the  last 

project? _ _ _ _ _ 


b.  Current  Project 

1.  Ask  the  applicant  to  give  you  his/her  understanding  of  the  proposed  project. 

2.  Ask  the  applicant  to  describe  the  exact  nature  and  responsibility  of  the 
role  for  which  he/she  is  being  considered. 


3.  WViy  does  he/she  wish  to  be  considered  for  this  particular  role? 


A.  How  long  would  applicant  be  v;i]liii!’  to  roin.-iin  in  tliir;  parliculnr  inlo? 


I'ii. 


-J-  \ 

t  »  f  .‘i. 

- 


k 


t 


5.  Ask  tlic  applicant  il  lio/shc  really  feels  this  pioj  u  t  is  of  siilficient 

importance  to  justify  the  amount  of  time  and  money  ciccossaiy  to  make  it  woric. 


6.  Ask  the  applicant  to  describe  t)ow  he/she  would  justify  tiiis  project  to 
a  critical  public. 


m 


r 
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C.  Family  Circumstances 


1.  Is  the  applicant  married?  If  so  how  long?  _ 

2.  Has  applicant  ever  been  divorced  or  separated,  or  have  these  actions 

ever  been  considered?  _  Are  they  presently  under  consideration? 


3.  Who  would  care  for  the  spouse/home/apartment/anlmals/f Inanclal  affairs, 
etc,,  while  the  applicant  Is  on  the  assignment? 

4.  How  would  the  applicant  feel  about  having  an  Agent  periodically  contact 
his  spouse/family/children  while  he/she  is  on  assignment  to  determine 
their  well-being? 


5,  Is  the  spouse  employed?  _ 

If  yes,  what  is  the  occupation? 


6.  Is  there  anyone  in  the  family  in  poor  health,  or  does  anyone  have  a 
chronic  health  problem? 


7.  Does  the  applicant  have  family/relatlves/f riends  in  or  near  the  area  of 
the  project? 


D.  Personal 


1.  Does  the  applicant  have  any  type  of  outside  committments  at  this  time 
or  in  the  foreseeable  future? 


2.  If  the  applicant  has  previously  worked  undercover,  ask  him/her  to 

describe  the  most  difficult  personal  problems  and/or  adjustments  they 
had  to  deal  with  while  v;orking  undercover  and  when  they  returned  to 
regular  duties? 


m>-fllS6  291 
UNCLASSIFIED 
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Has  the  applicant  been  111  recently?  If  so,  what  was  the  problem? 


Has  the  applicant  experienced: 


Frequent  Headaches 

Frequent  Constipation 

Colitis 

Arthritis 

Ulcers 

Allergies 


Frequent  Indigestion 

Frequent  Diarrhea 

Diabetes 

Insomnia 

Asthma 

Other  (Specify:  _ 


) 


Is  the  applicant  taking  any  type  of  medication?  If  so,  what? 

Prescription  _ 

Over  the  Counter 


For  what  purpose? 

Is  applicant  taking: 

_  Muscle  Relaxants 

_  Antacids 

_  Diet  Pills 

Antibiotics 


Tranquilizers 
Antihistamines 
Sleeping  Pills 
Other  (Specify: 


) 


Has  applicant  recently  experienced  any: 

_  Inability  to  enjoy  life  or  work? 

_  Need  to  get  away  from  the  office  or  family  for  a  while? 

_  General  "blahs"  or  depression? 

_  Need  to  reexamine  his/her  goals  and  values? 

_  Increased  Irritability  when  dealing  with  others? 

_  Feelings  of  rejection,  or  bitterness  as  a  result  of  case 

assignments  and/or  general  treatment  by  supervisor? 
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6  MONTH  INTERVIEW  FOR 
UNDERCOVER  PROJECT 

(Interview  Number  _ 


Project 


Undercover  Agent 
Interviewer 


Date  _ 

Of  f ice 
Office 


Interview 


1.  Ask,  in  general  terms,  how  the  undercover  Agent  (UCA)  is  getting 
along;  if  there  is  adequate  communication  with  the  office  and 
supervisor;  if  the  equipment  is  sufficient;  if  the  meetings  with 
the  contact  Agent  have  been  productive  and  helpful,  etc. 


2.  Ask  the  UCA  to  describe  the  project,  its  current  objectives  and 
any  progress  that  has  been  made. 


3.  Determine  if  he/she  has  been  having  any  aches  and  pains,  or 
other  physical  problems  of  any  kind. 


4.  Ask  the  UCA  what  personal  adjustments  and  changes  liave  been 
most  difficult. 


5.  How  is  the  UCA  spending  his/her  time  when  not  engaged  in  the 
assigned  undercover  role? 


RSS 


>2 
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6.  Ask  if  there  are  any  problems  sucli  as  family  illnesses,  home 
maintenance,  lack  of  clothing,  unpaid  bills,  etc.,  which  have 
surfaced  recently  and  need  to  be  handled. 


7.  Ask  the  UCA  if  hc/she  feels  safe. 


8.  Ask  the  UCA  if  tliere  have  been  any  disagreements  about  the 
project  or  the  UCA's  role  in  the  project. 


9.  Can  the  UCA  name  any  Individuals  who  should  be  developed  as 
possible  Informants? 
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10.  Determine  what  the  UCA's  feelings  are  about  the  target  or 
target  group  now  that  he/she  has  had  a  chance  to  evaluate 
them  more  carefully. 


11.  Is  the  UCA  aware  of  any  changes  of  attitude  toward  !•  .m/her 
by  the  Agents  in  the  office?  If  so,  how  is  the  UCA  dealing 
with  this  problem? 


12.  Can  the  UCA  foresee  the  manner  in  which  the  project  will  be 
concluded? 


13.  Determine  if  the  UCA  is  prepared  for  the  end  of  the  project. 


14.  Has  the  UCA  considered  what  he/she  will  do  after  the  project 
is  over? 


15.  Point  out  any  changes  or  Increased  tendencies  mentioned  by  the 
contact  Agent  and  discuss  their  implications. 


16.  Has  the  UCA  been  ill  recently?  If  so,  what  was  the  problem? 


Has  UCA  experienced: 

_  Frequent  Headaches 

_  Frequent  Constipation 

_  Colitis 

_  Arthritis 

_  Ulcers 

_  Allergies 


_  Frequent  Indigestion 

_  Frequent  Diarrhea 

_  Diabetes 

_  Insomnia 

_  Asthma 

_  Other  (Specify:  _ 
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Is  the  UCA  taking  any  type  of  medication?  If  so,  what? 
Prescription  _ 


Over  the  Counter 


For  what  purpose? 


Is  UCA  taking: 


Muscle  Relaxants 
Antac ids 
Diet  Pills 
Antibiotics 


Tranquilizers 
Antihistamines 
Sleeping  Pills 
Other  (Specify: 
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Has  the  UCA  recently  experienced  any; 

_  Inability  to  enjoy  life  or  work? 

_  Need  to  get  away  from  the  office  or  family  for  a  while? 

_  General  "blahs"  or  depression? 

_  Need  to  reexamine  his/her  goals  and  values? 

_  Increased  irritability  when  dealing  with  others? 

_  Feelings  of  rejection,  or  bitterness  as  a  result  of  case 

assignments  and/or  general  treatment  by  supervisor? 


DEBRIEFING  INTERVIEW  FOR  UNDERCOVER  PROJECT 


Project  _ 

Undercover  Agent 
Interviewer 


Date  _ 
Of  f ice 
Off  ice 


Interview 

1.  Have  the  Undercover  Agent  (UCA)  describe  the  project  and  his/her 
personal  successes  and  failures. 


2.  Ask  if  the  UCA  accomplished  what  he/she  set  out  to  do. 

3.  Did  the  supervisor/case  Agent,  etc.,  work  closely  with  the  UCA 
in  the  final  stages  of  the  project? 


4.  Was  the  decision  to  close  down  the  project  made  with  the  full 
knowledge  and  agreement  of  the  UCA? 


5.  Was  the  assignment  flexible  enough  to  permit  his/her  handling 
of  any  personal  emergencies  and/or  problems? 


6.  Does  the  UCA  feel  angry,  cheated  or  bitter  about  his/her  treatment 
while  working  undercover? 


7.  Determine  the  most  difficult  personal  problems  encountered  by 
the  UCA  during  the  assignment. 


8.  Have  these  problems  been  completely  resolved? 


9.  How  were  the  problems  handled? 

10.  Ask  the  UCA  if  Itc/shc  was  really  the  right  person  for  this 
assignment . 

11.  Ask  what  advice,  warnings  and/or  direction  should  be  given  to 
the  next  UCA  applying  for  assignment  to  this  type  of  project. 
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Vfhat  are  his/her  greatest  concerns  now  that  the  operation 
is  over? 


Wliat  kind  of  an  assignment  would  now  be  most  beneficial  to 
both  the  UCA  and  the  Bureau? 


Does  the  UCA  feel  he/she  will  need  some  assistance  or  time 
off  before  returning  to  regular  duties? 


5.  Has  the  undercover  experience  altered  his/her  perception  of 
the  FBI?  In  what  way? 


6.  Ask  the  UCA  if  he/she  feels  safe. 


Has  the  UCA  been  ill  recently?  If  so,  what  was  the  problem? 


Has  UCA  experienced: 


Frequent  Headaches 

Frequent  Constipation 

Colitis 

Arthritis 

Ulcers 

Allergies 


Frequent  Indigestion 

Frequent  Diarrhea 

Diabetes 

Insomnia 

Asthma 

Other  (Specify:  _ 


Is  the  UCA  taking  any  type  of  medication?  If  so,  what? 


Prescription 


Over  the  Counter 


For  what  purpose? 


Is  UCA  taking: 


tiur.rU'  Pi’laxnnts 
ids 

Diet  ('ills 
Ant  ill  lot  ics 


Ti  inqii  i  ]  i  zrr  s 
Ant  ihistaviini's 
Sleeping  Pills 
Other  (Spoeiiy: 
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19.  Has  the  UCA  recently  experienced  any; 

_  Inability  to  enjoy  life  or  work? 

_  Need  to  get  away  from  the  office  or  family  for  a  while? 

_  General  "blahs"  or  depression? 

_  Need  to  reexamine  his/her  goals  and  values? 

_  Increased  irritability  when  dealing  with  others? 


SAFEGUARDING  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  HEALTH 
OF  UNDERCOVER  AGENTS 

Undercover  Coordinator's  Checklist 

Follow-Up  Interview  for  Undercover  Project 


Interview 

1.  Does  the  undercover  Agent  (UCA)  feel  angry,  cheated  or  bitter 
about  his/her  treatment  since  the  end  of  the  program? 

2.  Does  the  UCA  feel  the  project  was  sufficiently  Important  to 
warrant  the  time  and  sacrifices  Involved? 


3.  Ask  the  UCA  if  he/she  feels  differently  about  the  FBI  as  a 
result  of  this  experience. 


4.  What  actions  could  have  been  taken  to  further  assist  the  UCA 
in  his/her  return  to  regular  duties? 


5.  Ask  the  UCA  if  his/her  part  in  the  project  was  successful. 


6.  What  are  the  most  difficult  personal  problems  that  have  had 
to  be  dealt  with  since  the  conclusion  of  the  project. 

7.  Have  these  problems  been  resolved? 

8.  Ask  the  UCA  what  advise  he  would  give  another  UCA  considering 
a  similar  assignment  in  terms  of: 

1.  preparation  for  the  assignment 

2.  how  it  will  be  supervised 

3.  selection  of  contact  Agent(s) 

4.  providing  for  family 

5.  handling  the  stress 

6.  setting  time  limits 

7.  the  Importance  of  the  project 

8.  preparation  for  the  return  to  regular  duties 
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Attachment  3 

AFRO'S  FBI  Special  Agent 


FBI  JOB  DIMENSIONS 


Administrative  Actions 
Affirmative  Action 
Recruitment 
Selection/Assesment 

Train inu/Coaching 
Budget  Management 
Career  Management 
Case  Development 

Cooper at ion /Coordination 
with  other  Federal  Agencies 

Disciplinary  Action, 

Integrity  of  Investigation 

Enforcement  Evaluation/Oversight 

FOI (Freedom  of  Information) 

In  tern re  tat ion /Determination 

Intelligence 

Organizational  Staffing- 
Positive  Development 

Performance  Evaluation 

Policy  Procedures 

Public  Relations/Promotions/ 
Advocacy 

Response  to  FOI 
(Freedom  of  Information  Act) 

State,  Local,  other  governmental 
cooperation 

Support /Coope ration  assistance 
to  DEA  offices 


Procurement 
Assets  Seizure 

Suspect  Arrest 
Evidence 
Case  Initiation 
Case  Development 

Inf orman t  Deve lopment /Supervision 

Intelligence 

Internal  Security 

State,  Local  Enforcement 
Agency  Cooperation 

Intelligence  Assistance 
to  FPIC  members 


Work  PI aim  i ng/Moni tor ing/ 

Controlling  Staff  Activities 

Relations  wi  tii  International  Organization 

En  f  orceiiK'ii  t  I  n  forma  t  i  on-i  iic  1  uding, 
statistical  Security 


Time  and  Attendance 


Interviewees ; 


Dates ; 


ANNEX  2 


LOS  ANGELES  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 


Captain  William  Davis 
Personnel  Division 

Commander  Glenn  Levant 
Office  of  Operations 

Captain  Thomas  G.  Hays 
Training  Division 

Marsha  Noble 

Senior  Personnel  Analyst 

Police  Officer  Selection  Unit 


Interviewer:  Leaetta  Hough 


17-18  July  1984 


SELECTION  OF  LAPD  POLICE  OFFICERS 


The  minimum  entrance  requirements  are  as  follows: 

1 .  age  -  2 1  years 

2.  education  -  high  school  diploma  or  GED  equivalent 

3.  citizenship  -  U.S.A.  citizensliip  as  soon  as  possible;  must  submit  proof 
of  U.S.A.  citizenship  application. 

4.  vision  -  uncorrected  at  least  20/40  using  both  eyes,  with  at  least 
20/70  in  the  poorer  eye  and  at  least  20/40  in  the  better  eye;  cor¬ 
rectable  to  20/30;  normal  depth  perception  and  satisfactory  color 
vision  required 

5.  heigh  t /we  i  gli  t  -  at  least  5'  0",  not  more  than  6'  8";  weight  appro¬ 
priate  for  lu’iglil  and  build 

6.  heaitli  -  ONta'llctit  wi(!i  no  rondilion,';  wiiich  would  restrict  ability 
to  safely  do  police  work 

7.  backgrc'uiul  -  no  lelonv  cc'iiv  i  c  t  i cuts 
Tlio  selection  process  is  as  tc'llows: 

1.  tjualifying  wiitten  test  -  Tlie  qualifying  written  test  measures  reading 

comp  reluTis  i  on ,  I'ng.Iisli  usage  (including  spelling  and  vocabulary),  reasoning, 
and  ability  to  make  common  sense  judgnumts  piactical  problems.  ibis 


requirement  can  be  waived  if  the  person  has:  a)  completed,  with  a 
"C"  average  or  better,  60  college  semester  units  or  90  college 
quarter  units;  b)  been  employed  by  LA  for  three  or  more  months;  or 
c)  been  full-time  in  law  enforcement  for  the  past  year  and  has  a 
California  Peace  Officer  Standards  and  Training  Certificate. 

The  test  is  u.;ed  only  as  a  dlsqualif ier .  If  a  person  passes,  his  or  her 
score  on  this  test  has  no  impact  on  the  ranking  of  candidates.  This  is 
very  interesting  because  apparently  the  research  that  has  been  done 
at  the  LAPD  indicates  I.Q.  and  academic  performance  are  the  best  and 
only  empirically  valid  performance  of  job  performance. 

Apparently  very  few  people  are  disqualified  by  the  written  exam,  and 
the  test  may  be  taken  once  every  three  months.  According  to  Ms.  Noble 
80%  pass.  Those  who  pass  are  scheduled  for  an  interview.  Ms.  Noble 
said  that  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  self-selecting  out;  many  people  who 
pass  one  phase  do  not  show  up  for  the  next  one. 

Interview  The  interview,  whlcli  can  be  taken  once  every  three  months, 
evaluates  employment  history  and  education,  ability  to  relate  to  others, 
reasoning  and  problem-solving  ability  in  answering  situation  questions, 
and  communication  skills.  Passing  is  obtaining  a  score  of  70  or  higher 
(out  of  100).  This  score  determines  the  candidate's  rank. 

Tlie  interview  panel  consists  of  about  three  people:  a  police  sergeant 
or  detective,  a  person  from  the  personnel  department  (city),  and  a  person 
from  the  community.  It  is  about  a  20-30  minute  interview.  It  is  a 
highly  structured  interview.  Two  of  the  questions  consist  of  police 
situational  judgment  items.  The  interviewers  independently  rate  the 
applicant  on  four  dimensions:  1)  employment  and  education  history, 

2)  interpersonal  skills,  3)  reasoning  and  problem  solving,  and  4)  oral 
communication  skills. 

Physical  Abilities  Test  This  is  only  used  to  disqualify  candidates.  It 
is  designed  to  measure  physical  endurance,  strength  and  agility.  This 
part  of  the  selection  process  can  be  taken  as  often  as  desired. 

Medical  Exam  This  also  is  only  a  disqualif ier .  The  candidate  must 
be  in  excellent  health  with  no  conditions  that  would  restrict  one's 
ability  to  do  police  work  safely.  There  must  be  a  minimum  amount  of 
body  fat.  A  cardiac  stress  test  on  a  treadmill  is  sometimes  required. 

Psychological  I'.va  1  ua  c>n  This  is  done  by  a  city-employed  psychologist. 

Ihe  MMI'l  i  .s  administered.  Acccuding  to  La|)Lain  Davis,  the  rate  of 
d iscpia 1 i r i ca t i ons  is  based  on  who  the  psychologist  is.  One  disqualified 
70%  of  those  he  saw;  the  current  fellow  disqualifies  about  17%. 

Background  1 nves t i gat i on  This  is  also  used  only  to  disqualify  can¬ 
didates.  The  background  investigation  includes  an  interview  and  a 
thorough  check  of  police  records;  personal,  military,  and  employment, 
histories;  and  inquiry  of  persons  who  know  the  applicant  to  evaluate 
whether  the  applicant:  1)  respects  the  law;  2)  is  honest;  3)  has 
mature  judgment;  4)  respects  the  rights  of  others;  5)  has  a  good  employ¬ 
ment  record;  6)  has  a  good  military  record;  7)  has  a  responsible  financial 


record;  and  8)  has  a  good  driving  record.  There  are  "conduct  guide¬ 
lines"  which  Che  background  investigators  use  in  evaluating  candidates 
on  these  dimensions.  It  contains  specific  examples  of  what  the  back¬ 
ground  investigator  should  look  for  and  is  therefore  Included  verbatim 
below. 


B.  CONDUCT  GUIDELINES 


Police  Officer  applicants  will  be  considered  for  employment 
only  when  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  indicate  that  an 
applicant's  personal  conduct  meets  the  above  high  background 
standards.  Each  of  the  background  standards  and  related 
adverse  conduct  is  considered  separately,  taking  into 
consideration  the  nature  and  seriousness  of  the  conduct,  the 
circumstances  surrounding  the  conduct,  the  recency  of  the 
conduct,  the  age  of  the  candidate  at  the  time  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  rehabilitative  efforts.  The 
following  guidelines  are  not  all-inclusive  but  are  among  the 
principal  factors  to  be  considered  by  the  Personnel 
Department  in  evaluating  an  applicant's  candidacy; 
candidates  may  be  considered  for  disqualification  for 
conduct  which  is  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  Conduct 
Guidelines : 


Standard  Conduct  to  be  Considered 

1.  Respect  for  the  law  a.  See  Personnel  Department  Policy 

1.3,  "Employment  of  Persons  with 
Criminal  Records." 


b.  Substantiated,  active, 
continuing  association  with  a  person 
or  persons  who  repeatedly  commit 
serious  violations  of  local,  state 
or  federal  laws  where  the  candidate 
has  knowledge  of  such  activities. 


c.  Substantiated  association  with, 
or  membership  in,  any  group  or 
organization  having  a  demonstrable 
record  of  criminal  activities  or  as 
one  of  its  p>  rposes  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government  by  illegal  means,  the 
candidate  having  knowledge  of  such 
illegal  purposes  and  the  intent  to 
support  those  purposes. 


Honesty 


Substantiated  theft  or  pattern  of 
thefts  from  employer  or  others; 
deceitful  acts  such  as  claiming 
disability  when  not  disabled, 
whether  for  personal  gain  or  not;  or 
falsifying  or  misrepresenting  facts 
in  the  selection  process.  Also: 
see  CSC  Rule  3.5e,  and  Personnel 
Department  Policy  1.10. 


Mature  Judgment  a.  Any  substantiated  pattern  of 

habitual  use  of  intoxicating 
beverages  which  has  resulted  in 
irresponsible  behavior  including  but 
not  limited  to  illegal  conduct,  a 
poor  work  record,  or  financial 
problems. 


b.  Any  substantiated  illegal  act 
involving  narcotics  or  dangerous 
drugs  as  defined  by  state  or  federal 
law. 

(Illegal  use  of  hard  narcotics  or 
hallucinogenic  drugs  having 
flashback  potential,  or  injecting  of 
any  drugs  into  the  body  illegally, 
shall,  in  itself,  be  evidence  of 
conduct  not  meeting  the  standard.) 


c.  Any  substantiated  illegal  or 
notorious  sexual  conduct  such  as 
acts  occurring  in  a  public  or  semi¬ 
public  atmosphere.  (Sexual  conduct 
in  private  between  consenting  adults 
shall  not,  in  and  of  itself,  be 
disqualifying.  Sexual  behavior 
which  may  be  indicative  of  a 
personality  disorder,  discovered 
during  the  background  investigation, 
shall  be  referred  to  medical  or 
psychological  personnel  for 
evaluation  in  accordance  with  the 
Medical  Standards  for  Police  and 
Fire  Service.) 
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4.  Respect  for  Others 


Substantiated  record  of  significant 
discourteous,  abusive  or  violent 
treatment  of  others  which 
demonstrates  a  candidate's  lack  of 
self-discipline,  an  unwillingness  to 
work  with  others  in  a  team  effort, 
or  a  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
others . 


5.  Good  Employment 
Record 


See  CSC  Rule  3.5d,  Personnel 
Department  Policy  1.6. 


6.  Honorable  Military  Substantiated  inability  to  adjust  to 

Records  military  training  or  discipline. 

Military  convictions  or  the 
commission  of  illegal  acts  while  in 
the  military  service  will  be 
considered  the  same  as  convictions 
or  the  commission  of  illegal  acts  as 
a  civilian. 


7.  Responsible  Financial  Evidence  of  poor  financial 
Record  management  characterized  by 

irresponsible  purchases  or  a 
disregard  for  payment  obligations, 
or  legal  gambling  which  has  resulted 
in  substantial  financial  problems. 
Bankruptcy,  in  and  of  itself,  is  not 
a  basis  for  disqualification. 


8.  Proficient  Driving 
Record 


a.  Police  Officer:  See  Personnel 
Department  Policies  1.3d  and  1.5. 


b.  Firefighter:  "Applicants  must 
have  a  responsible  driving  record, 
free  of  convictions  for  serious 
offenses  (i.e.,  drunk  driving, 
reckless  driving,  etc.)  and  also 
free  of  serious  chargeable  accidents 
(i.e.,  manslaughter,  etc.)  for  at 
least  one  year. 


In  interpreting  this  policy  further 
investigation  of  candidates  with 
more  than  four  violations  or 
accidents  in  the  last  two  years 
would  be  made.  In  addition  to 
checking  the  recency  and  seriousness 
of  the  violations,  other  aspects  of 
the  applicant's  background  will  be 
considered  in  determining  if  other 
patterns  of  irresponsibility  exist. 


The  background  investigators  also  evaluate  the  candidates  on:  1)  logical 
reasoning;  2)  decisiveness;  3)  organizational  compatibility;  4)  self- 
confidence;  5)  sensitivity;  6)  stress  tolerance;  7)  impact;  8)  positive 
motivation;  and  9)  behavioral  flexibility.  The  LAPD  also  has  defined 
these  dimensions  and  included  descriptions  for  each  dimension  to  aid 
the  investigators.  These  dimensions,  definitions,  and  descriptions 
appear  verbatim  below: 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  DATA  SHEET  FOR  BACKGROUND  INVESTIGATORS 


Stuart  M.  Shaffer,  Ph.D, 
Clinical  Psychologist 

January  5,  1979 


DIMENSION 

A.  Logical  Reasoning:  choosing  and  acting 
on  an  appropriate  course  of  action  from  a 
number  of  alternatives,  frequently  under 
severe  time  limitation.  No  psychological 
aberrant  behavior  which  could  cloud 
decision  making. 


DESCRIPTORS 


Positive: 

Clear -thinking 
Has  common  sense 
Knows  what's 
happening 
Logical 
Rational 
Reasonable 
Sound  Judgment 
Thinks  clearly 
Thinks  logically 

Negative : 

Absent-minded 
Cloudy  thinking 
Confused 

Does  stupid  things 
Foolish 
Forgetful 
Hard  to  follow 
In  a  fog 

Makes  dumb  decisions 
Slow 

Unstable 


DIMENSION 


B.  Decisiveness:  Readiness  to  make 

decisions  or  render  judgment  given  the 
best  information  available.  The 
individual  must  also  have  the  ability  to 
recognize  when  sufficient  information  is 
not  available. 


DESCRIPTORS 


Positive: 

Accepts  responsibility 

Appropriately  cautious 

Assertive 

Efficient 

Fair-minded 

Independent 

Quick 

Negative : 

Bossy 

Disorganized 
Evasive 
Impatient 
Impulsive 
Needs  constant 
direction 
Reckless 
Suggestible 


DIMENSION 


DESCRIPTORS 


C.  Organizational  Compatibility:  Must  be 
able  to  function  independently  with 
limited  supervision  and  also  as  a  member 
of  a  team. 


Positive: 

Approachable 

Cheerful 

Cooperative 

Dependable 

Does  what  he's  told 

Likeable 

Loyal 

Reliable 

Takes  orders 

Negative : 

Arrogant 

Argumentative 

Can't  take  criticism 

Careless 

Cold 

Inconsiderate 

Individualistic 

Uncomfortably 

unpredictable 

Unreliable 


DIMENSION 

D.  Self-Confidence;  Can  function  in  a 

situation  where  there  is  the  potential 
for  scorn  or  ridicule,  without  acting 
threatened  or  challenged. 


DESCRIPTORS 

Positive: 

Confident 

Courageous 

Mature 

Self-assured 

Self-confident 

Unafraid 

Works  well  without 
supervision 

Negative : 

Afraid  to  try  new 
things 

Can't  handle 
responsibility 
Constantly  needs 
encouragement 
Defensive 
Fearful 
Submissive 
Touchy 
Weak 

Wishy  Washy 
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DIMENSION 


Sensitivity;  Skill  in  perceiving  and 
reacting  to  the  needs  of  others. 
Objectivity  in  perceiving  impact  of  self 
on  others. 


DIMENSION 


Stress  Tolerance:  Ability  to  function  in 
an  effective  manner  under  pressure  and 
opposition  without  overt  negative 
behavioral  mani festations;  under  these 
conditions,  emotionalism  must  not  cloud 
objectivity. 


DESCRIPTORS 


Positive: 


Concerned  about  others 

Considerate 

Forgiving 

Friendly 

Gentle 

Good-natured 
Good  manners 
Sensitive 
Understanding 
Warm 

Negative ; 

Abusive  to  others 

Aggressive 

Boastful 

Cruel 

Fault  finding 

Hostile 

Immature 

Indifferent 

Moody 

Prejudiced 

Pushy 

Quarrelsome 

Sarcastic 

Tactless 


DESCRIPTORS 

Positive; 

Calm 

Capable 

Cool  under  pressure 
Performs  well  under 
pressure 
Relaxed 
Unexcitable 

Negative : 

Anxious 

Appears  tense 

Breaks  down  if  pushed 

Emotional 

Excitable 

High  strung 

Hurried 

Nervous 

Restless 

Tense 

Tries  to  get  out  of 
tension  producing 
situations 


W  L*-  A  ^  Li'-yJl^'LV'A  L’.  i^lv^.-J’M  l-u  ;.■•  i.t'  »."■ 


DIMENSION  DESCRIPTORS 

G.  Impact:  Ability  to  command  attention  and  Positive: 
respect,  show  an  air  of  confidence. 

Dignified 

Dominant 

Formal 

Ideas  on  target 
Is  a  leader 
Outgoing 
Strong 

Negative : 

Apathetic 

Awkward 

Cocky 

Dependent 

Fearful 

Infantile 

Meek 

Overly  demanding 

Shallow 

Shy 

Shies  away  from 
social  contact 
Sloppy 

Temperamental 

Timid 

Withdrawn 
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DIMENSION 


DESCRIPTORS 


H.  Positive  Motivation;  An  interest  in 
service  to  the  community,  individuals, 
and  self.  Sets  high  standards  for  self. 


Positive: 

Active 

Conscientious 
Contented 
Determined 
Energetic 
Enthusiastic 
Finishes  what  he/she 
starts 
Honest 
Industrious 
Organized 
Persevering 
Persistent 
Responsible 
Serious 


Negative ; 

Bitter 

Can't  get  his  act 
together 
Complaining 
Dissatisfied 
Doesn't  finish  what 
he/she  starts 
Gloomy 
Greedy 

Irresponsible 

Lazy 

Loser 

Quitting 

Unambitious 

Unrealistic 


DIMENSION 


Behavioral  Flexibility:  Managing  to 
function  under  conditions  where  one  must 
attend  to  several  abstract  and  concrete 
variables  simultaneously  through  time; 
remaining  task  oriented  under  conditions 
of  high  or  low  work  activity  and  coping 
with  distractions. 


DESCRIPTORS 

Positive : 

Adaptable 
Easy  going 
Enterprising 
Foresighted 
Insightful 
Practical 
Progressive 
Realistic 
Resourceful 
Willing  to  try  new 
ways 


Negative : 


Frivolous 

Hardheaded 

Headstrong 

Intolerant 

Not  flexible 

Opinionated 

Rigid 

Stubborn 
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During  the  interview  with  Captain  Davis,  h'  said  that  any  single  use  of  hard 
narcotics  is  disqualifying.  If  a  candidate  has  smoked  marijuana  iiiOre  than  100 
times,  he  or  she  is  disqualified. 


They  perform  lie  detector  tests  if  there  is  evidence  that  the  person  is  not  telling 
the  truth. 

Attachment  contains  several  forms  that  are  used  during  tlie  selection  process. 

The  LAPD  selection  process  currently  operates  under  a  consent  decree.  They  have  to 
hire  more  women  until  the  department  is  25%  female.  For  blacks  and  Hispanlcs, 
they  have  goals  rather  than  a  mandated  percent. 

The  research  that  has  been  done  at  the  LAPD  has  shown  that  the  success  rate  on 
the  street  is  the  same  for  men  and  women  and  for  all  combinations  of  partners: 
female/female,  male/female,  and  male/male.  They  have  also  found  that  tlere  is 
no  correlation  between  shooting  scores  at  the  Academy  and  success  on  the  street, 
nor  is  there  a  relationship  between  physical  prowess  and  success  on  the  street. 
There  is  a  correlation  between  academic  achievement  or  mental  ability  and  success 
on  the  street.  Captain  Davis  feels  that  personality  is  also  an  important  deter¬ 
miner  of  success  on  the  street.  I'm  uncertain  whether  their  research  included 
any  personality  measures. 

Monitoring 

The  Academy  training  will  be  considered  a  part  of  monitoring.  The  Academy  is  very 
military,  very  regimented.  It  is  like  boot  camp.  Approximately  400-500  recruits 
go  through  the  Academy  each  year. 

Part  of  the  consent  decree  agreement  included  having  similar  attrition  rates  for 
men  and  women  from  tlie  Academy.  Previously,  the  attrition  rate  from  the  Academy 
for  women  was  62%,  for  men  18%.  The  problem  for  women  was  upper  body  strength  and 
command  presence.  They  now  have  a  program  called  "Crime  Prevention  Assistance" 
whereby  women  are  allowed  to  be  employed  by  the  city  for  4-5  months.  For  6  of  8 
liours  each  day  the  woman  performs  services  for  the  department,  the  other  two 
hours  of  the  day  she  works  out  with  the  training  staff,  doing  primarily  weight 
lifting  exercises.  LAPD  also  developed  a  program  called  "POWR"  or  "Positive 
Orientation  for  Winning  Response."  This  is  a  one-hour  class  and  is  designed  to 
prepare  women  for  street  work.  It  focuses  on  how  to  control  oneself  in  a  com¬ 
petitive,  electrifying  situation,  to  not  break  down  and  cry  in  such  a  situation. 

It  teaches  "command  presence."  According  to  Captain  Hays,  these  two  programs 
liave  brought  tlie  Academy  attrition  rate  for  women  down  to  approximately  that  of 
men  . 


Tlie  regailar  training  at  tlie  Academy  is  div'ided  into  four  sections;  1 )  ins  t  rue  t  ional 
1 1  (lino  I  I'gy  section;  2)  recruit  training  section,  3)  specialised  training  section; 
and  4)  organizational  development  section  (advanced  training  of  management  lech- 
ni(|nc.s  for  sergeants,  detectives,  lieutenants,  and  higher).  They  use  classroom 
training,  audio  and  video  tapes,  books,  simulation,  and  role-playing  techniques. 

The  training,  includes  physical  conditioning,  self-defense,  first  aid,  cardio¬ 
pulmonary  resuscitation,  and  ordnance  training.  There  is  also  a  simulator  which  is 
designed  to  teach  decision-making  under  stress  in  potential  field  shooting 
situations.  It's  called  DFFT,  "Development  and  evaluation  of  Firearms  Training" 
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and  permits  an  officer  to  view  true-to-life  filmed  enactments  of  various  situations 
and  react  to  them  in  a  non-life-threatening  setting,  actually  firing  at  targets  on 
the  special,  curved  screen  which  registers  a  score.  The  officer's  performance  is 
videotaped  and  then  critiqued  both  by  a  live  instructor  and  a  computer  which  reports 
the  trainee's  accuracy  and  compliance  with  LAPD  shooting  policy.  Captain  Hays 
thinks  the  DEFT  is  the  best  past  of  the  Academy. 

When  asked  what  they  could  be  doing  better.  Captain  Hays  said  he  thought  they 
should  teach  some  social  graces,  such  as  how  to  enter  a  room,  how  to  be  professional, 
how  to  be  polite,  etc.  He  also  said  he  didn’t  think  they  should  be  spending  time 
to  teach  Spanish  to  all  the  recruits. 

When  the  Academy  training  is  almost  complete,  the  spouses  are  invited  to  the 
Academy  for  a  one  day  program.  This  day  is  devoted  to  showing  the  spouses  what 
the  officers  will  experience. 

Once  training  is  complete,  the  new  officer  is  with  a  training  officer  for  one 
year.  (Probation  lasts  Ih  years,  the  first  six  months  are  the  Academy).  The 
training  officer  rates  the  new  candidate  every  two  weeks  the  first  three  months, 
then  every  montli.  The  LAPD  loses  about  12  people  for  inability  to  perform  to 
standards  during  this  one  year  period. 

The  LAPD  distinguishes  between  performance  deficiencies  and  misconduct.  During 
probation,  an  officer  is  terminated  immediately  for  misconduct. 

The  LAPD  has  an  "Early  Prevention  of  Emotional  Problems"  program.  Part  of  this 
program  consists  of  presentations  and  education  about  stress  management.  It 
also  includes  teaching  supervisors  how  to  detect  behavioral  changes  in  subordinates 
that  indicate  tlte  need  for  psychological  services.  An  officer  can  voluntarily  use 
the  services  of  the  psychologists.  If  the  officer  does  voluntarily  seek  help, 
management  never  knows  about  it.  A  supervisor  can  not  order  an  officer  to  seek 
counseling;  however,  the  supervisor  can  order  a  "fitness  report"  on  the  officer. 

In  such  a  situation,  the  psychologist  prepares  a  fitness  report  for  management. 

Part  of  this  fitness  report  includes  whether  or  not  the  officer  is  sufficiently 
reliable  to  carry  a  gun.  About  80%  come  in  on  a  confidential  basis,  the  other 
20%  are  ordered  in.  A  fitness  report  is  mandatory  if  the  officer  is  Involved 
in  a  shooting. 

Another  program  that  tlie  LAPD  has  is  called  the  "PEER  Counseling"  program.  It 
consists  of  volunteers  who  have  experienced  problems  wlio  talk  with,  counsel,  and 
are  supportive  of  an  officer  wlio  has  a  similar  problem.  Examples  of  experiences 
('r  prc'hlemfT  [li.it  these  volunteers  have  htul  aie  open  heart  surgery,  sexual  abuse, 
and  teiininal  c.uuer.  C.iptaiu  Levant  thinks  this  is  one  of  the  best  programs  the 
LAI'D  has. 

Another  support  program  they  have  is  called  the  Chaplin  group.  This  is  pre- 
siimihly  for  those  people  who  want  to  deal  with  someone  who  has  had  religious 
training  and  h.ts  a  religious  or  i  cn  l  .it  ion . 

If  a  police  officer  smi^kes  marijuana  as  a  police  officer,  the  person  is  terminated. 
(Ttiey  can  have  smoked  marijuana  fewer  than  100  times  prior  to  their  becoming  a 
pol ice  of f iccr) . 

LAPD  does  perform  urine  analyses  but  this  can  only  be  done  for  lieutenants  and 
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below  if  there  is  probable  cause.  Captain  Davis  said  they  can't  go  on  a  witch 
hunt . 

Motivation 

During  the  interviews,  some  people  suggested  ways  to  increase  the  attention 
level  or  motivation  of  guards  who  have  uneventful  days.  These  suggestions 
are:  1)  training  interventions,  2)  simulations,  3)  inspections  every  day  at 

random  times,  4)  contact  the  person  at  least  once  every  hour,  5)  "peer"  support 
programs,  and  6)  official  recognition  such  as  officer  of  the  month. 


ATTACHMENT 


Application  Forms 


DARYL  F.  GATES 

Chief  o(  Police 


LOS  ANGELES  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 


Mailing  Address;  Box  30158 
Los  Angeles.  CA  90030 

Ref.  No. 


TOM  BRADLEY 


Mayor 


CONFIDENTIAL  PERSONAL  INQUIRY 


_  is  on  applicant 

for  the  position  of  _ _ _ . 

We  have  been  informed  that  you  hove  knowledge  of  the  opplicont’s  chorocter, 
qualifications,  and  general  fitness. 

In  our  constant  effort  to  select  personnel  who  will  maintain  the  high  stondards  of 
performance  which  this  Department  requires,  we  rely  primarily  on  informotion 
furnished  by  reliable  individuals.  We  therefore  earnestly  request  that  you  fill  in 
the  attached  form  and  return  it  os  soon  as  possible.  A  pre-oddressed  envelope, 
requiring  no  postage,  is  enclosed  for  your  convenience. 

Your  reply  will  be  STRICTLY  CONFIDENTIAL  in  accordance  with  Section  1040 
(B)  of  the  California  Evidence  Code;  "A  public  entity  hos  a  privilege  to  refuse 
to  disclose  official  information,  and  to  prevent  another  from  disclosing  such 
information,  ..." 

Thonk-you  for  your  cooperation  ond  for  your  prompt  reply  to  this  request. 


LOS  ANGELCS  POI.ICF.  DEPARfMENT 


01. 1?  0  (9/80) 


•CM90N  tNTCRViCWCO 


PEA90N  INTEHVlCWtO 

railTIOM  —  — 

PEHSOH  tNICAVlEYVCO 

POSITION 

PROM  TO 


wouco  rou 


YES  Q  NO  Q  CONOfTfONAL  Q  IF  NO  OA  C  ONO  IT  JON  A  L.  PLt  A»1  tX^LAIN 


Hv  010  cAMOtOAie  LTAve  ihh  posihon 


^■HUI 

nv  fiHF- - 

k4cO  FAOM  ANY  OIHfR  X>l 

^  res  U 

MO  □ 

IF  YES.  PLEASE  eifUIN: 

ifTrny?Tir?‘TnirBTii75~T  ivitur 

t  OnMlA  f  MPlOYCAIt 


jsBff  HrcoBo 


HCAirN  AHO  ACClOTMT  ACCOAO' 


0»«  fHC  »A9I9  or  THE  Aeovf  *«0  OlHf"  KHO^lfOCI  or  THl  CANOlO 

*Oyil>  YOU  "fCOMMEAO  HIM  NE»  rOA  TH£  P09ttt0H  OT  _ 

IF  NOOA  UNDECIDED.  PLEASE  ftPlAIN' 


YES  Q  NO  Q  UNDECIDED  Q 


CAHOrOAIt  S  HAMt 

SATlSr  AC  TORY  ^ 
ADVERSE  fl 


(Las  t  ,  f  (r'  I .  Mtubif  1 


OAtC  Of  IHVCSIICATIOH 


TihVCS’IGAICA  S  NAME  AWO  SEAIAL  NUMHCA 


LOS  ANGELES  POLICE  DEPARTMENT  APPLICANT  EMPLOYMENT  RECORD 


K 


PERSONAL  INQUIRY  QUESTIONNAIRE 

CONFIDENTIAL 


Naht^  0<  Applirant 
Posiiioo  appliwj  for 

TO  .  _ 


a'’%vwpr  '  nm(>ipt*iiy  pn^^.hip  Your  conmipnts  are  o*  !l«e  otfrrost  ifirportaiTce  in  the  selection  of  well  qualified  personnel. 

1  '  l^^c  .  It .  v.p  ,i  'i  Ii.vl  .vith  ttio  ,ii.plirani>  (_)  Clo?e  (iM-nrt  |2J  Npiqliboi  □  Casual  acquaintance 

(  1  I  'i.iil.ivmcnl  till,,., 


J  _ _  _  _ _  _  _ 

1  it  vs  •  'oq  '.II  P  V m,  '  !•  1  I  111  ■  miMi  \  wi (ii  thp  apr>i»«  Ani^  . . . . . . . . . 

4  .V  1  M..'  n  j.i  I  »  ,j4-»  wiih  irif»fuis  ur*iqM>»>rs.  fellow  wofAers? _ 

I '  .s  vs  >•  i<'i  V  I ,  <  •  ii .«>  o .o  ,tp|)iii  ^  If  i*'i>(1s  »of1  associates  ( , )  Law  abidirrq 

<  ■  MMf  N  I  ■'. 


QJ  Questionable  Q  Unknown 


‘1 1  O'  SI  »t '{  ‘I  "  .»Ml  n  lull  I»‘SI  ^ 


L  1  Yes  LJ  No 

[  )  No  [  _)  Unknown 


□  Unable  to  form  opinion 


6  A...  .  .t. 

F  -I  I  I  A  I  N 

;  Is  »i  i".'  A'-i  ' I'li.it ii 

(  .  i‘  'Mf  r^^]r  . . . .  . . . 

R  W' " i' t  V ‘ ft (  ' I  iM  .snni .  «< 1 1  <vi Oi  •  iini ft iiM't  left  roai  tors>  [ ,]  Yes  L_Dno  [  ~1  Unable  to  form  opinion 

rnVMFNi';  ^  . . . . . . 

9  f  I)  V  M' If  fc  M<iwi'Hii|**  I . ,11  M  iiiM  .Tilt  (if'Mi  involved  H' aov  <lleq;Tl  or  notorious  Sexual  conduct?  CJ  Yes  D  No 

f  YfM  AIN  _  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

in  Mi'.e  ^iiu  otiSMfved  ij'|iti<  int  di'tiMy  ' .T‘  '-n  pfe|tidne^  I ]  Yes  • — )  No 

FxriAiN  IftM  spe,  ill.  I  .  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 


II  On  yf'.f  know  Of  nusrv"  I  iii/ii  appiu  .TMt  fieiooqs  to  any  sut'versrve  or  iMeqal  orqani/ation^  L!)  D 

f  XPI.AJN  . .  ^  . . . . . . . . . . . 


I?  f  n  wtMt  e* lent  (loei  .^P(iii/  aiil  tJufiV  uiinn iratmp  I -eyemoes?  LJ  TJr*veT  L_]  Occasionally  LJ  Socially  LJ  Excessively  [L]  Unknown 
Fxn.AIN  _  ...  _ 


13  Have  V"«»  <>tnervp<l  Of  if. »  y no  fi.ive  fc  fiovvledije  of  tl*e  apjflieant's  l»se  of  ijfugs  or  naicotics^  LJ  LJ  LJLInknown 

F  xpl.im  ex|**(>l  nf  ui.iqe  . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 

14  Utiv'.  . . .  yninlfv  lit..-  I'm- .ippii'  ini^  finnH., Tl  r-ti.Ttftliiy.’  IJ  I 'ves  wfiluii  mnnns  (]  lives  t)OYOnd  mc.Ts  [_]  Hepossessions 

(  1  ftuittupt.  V  (  1  "ntn.v.n 


15  Does  applu  anMosp  lii'./iief  tfnijHar  eosily  ^  LI  (  1  No  (_J  Unknown 

16  Is  applirafii  alUe  i(j  m.iF  p  di’risipus  uudPi  stress?  I _ j  Yes  [  J  No  I  _]  f  lr»kmwr» 

CfJMMENTS  . . .  , . . . . . . . . . 

I  7  In  vouF  opfopifj  Is  apffir  -rnf  PfriMfiofi.illy  staf’le?  l_l  I  )  (  J  t )ueStiorrat»fe 

CUMMFNIS 


VV‘- 

•.-.N-C'lA 


■A’ 

V-'.  •’. 


.  '  ,  ->j4 


*'*>*'.•*', 
-*>  !.'•  .V 


•-■/••.•'j 


.-k-v.v 
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■:3 
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(CONTINUED  ON  flFVEnSFI 


18-  To  yoor  knowled9e.  does  applicant  have  any  physical  problems  that  would  Interfere  with  his/her  job  performance?  CH  Yei  □  No 


COMMENTS 


19.  Do  you  know  anything  else  about  the  applicant  which  should  be  investigated  before  appointment  to  this  position?  (Consider  such  things  as  maturity 
loyalty,  common  sense,  judgment,  tolerance,  ability  to  recognise  own  limitations,  etc.). _ 


20.  Do  you  have  any  other  comrTwnts?_ 


21 .  Please  give  the  names  and  addresses  of  other  persons  who  may  be  able  to  furnish  information  regarding  this  applicant. 


IF  APPLICANT  IS  APPLYING  FOR  THE  POSITION  OF  POLICE  OFFICER  OR  POLICE  RESERVE  OFFICER,  ple»»e  aniwer  lh«  lollowing  quCTtion: 

22.  Would  you  want  the  applicant  to  be  a  Police  Office!  (or  Police  Reserve  Officer)  for  the  city  in  which  you  live  and  to  be  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
you  8r>d  your  family?  (J  Yes  No  IF  NO.  Why?  _  -  -- 


ANSWER  QUESTIONS  23-31  ONLY  IF  YOU  HAVE  EMPLOYED  OR  WORKED  WITH  THE  APPLICANT. 

23.  Between  what  dates  did  applicant  work  for  or  with  you?  From  To _ 

24.  Name  of  Company -  _  _  . . .  _  _ 

Address  -  ..  ..  --  -  - 

25.  Describe  applicant's  position  and  duties  . 


26.  How  did  applicant  react  to  company  policy,  rules,  and  procedures?  Q  Disobeyed  O  Resisted  Ousuaily  cooperated  O  Complied  fully 

COMMENTS _ - _ 


27.  Please  check  any  problems  affecting  applicant’s  work  :  □  Domestic  troubles;  O  Absence  or  tardiness;  □  Poor  Health;  □  Disloyalty; 

Olnabilfty  to  get  along.  CD  Disciplinary  problems.  CD  Unable  to  follow  Instructions;  CD  Financial  problems;  O  Drinking;  CD  Othf 
COMMENTS _ _ 


20.  How  wo*iW  you  rale  applicant's  Job  performance?  D  Outstanding  CD  Excellent  D  Satisfactory  CD  Improvement  needed  [""I  Unsatisfactory 
29.  Why  did  applicant  leave  this  job? _ _ _ _ _ _ 


30.  Would  you  rehire  applicant?  f2J  Yps  CD  No  If  not.  why? _ 


I  31 .  Applicant's  former  cmplayeis  (if  knowr^l 


City/State 


Sigr>ature  Date 

Thank  you  for  your  time  arxf  cooperation  In  completing  this  IfKjulry.  Your  answers  will  be  held  In  ilrirt  confidence 


LOS  ANGELES  POLICE  DEPARTMENT 

DARYL  F.  gates 

Moiling  Address;  Box  30158 

Chief  of  Police 

Los  Angeles,  Colif.  90030 

IN  REPLY  REFER  TQ: 

TOM  BRADLEY 

REF.  NO. 

Mayor 

OCHFIDEMTIAL 
FINANCIAL  INQUim 

Is  an  applicant  for  a  position  with  this  Departnent.  Th«  appUeant  has 
indicated  in  his  persotmel  application  that  ha  Is  indabtad  to  jon  tor  ths 
anount  of  $ _ ,  Loan  or  Account  Nd«  . 

Wa  request  that  you  fill  in  this  fom  and  return  it  in  the  enclosed  stanped 
enrelope  at  the  earliest  possible  tine.  Tour  reply  will  be  treated  S1RICn>I 
OONFIDENTIAL  in  accordance  with  Section  1881^  Sub  5  of  the  California  Cbds 
of  Civil  Procedure,  "A  public  officer  cannot  be  exaained  as  to  conounl cations 
made  to  him  in  official  confidence  idien  the  public  Interest  would  suffer  by 
the  dlselosure4" 

CHIEF  OF  POLICE 


_ _ _ ?E?9BIJ£10MLP!LiCfMI!l_5IATy5 _ 

DATC  LOAN  ON  CHANGC  INCUNNCO  ORIGINAL  AMOUNT  AMOUNT  CUNRCNTLT  OUTSTANDING  iOBJfCT  Of  INOCBTCONCSS 


«ws  OF  ncRAYucNT  ( Qo  •  s>»ghly,  «onihT7]|  Of  y««M  jr  batt «.  oTN*r.  I 


AMOUNT  DUC  EACH  fAYMCNT 


•t«  on  tieh  pAypontl 


•  AS  IT  NCCtSSARY  To  CONTACT  HIM?  [)  ¥f  S  Tl  ***  COMTACHO.  WMAT  ACMOM  6"  TYFt  OF  RFSFONSE  DIO  ToU  PitCCIVE? 


DO  YOU  MAVC  a  WCCQRO  of  QTHTR  INOtBTCQMtSS  INCURBtO  SY  AmiCi^NTT  □  YtS  (Jnq.  If  YES,  NLCASt  tIST  CREDITONS. 
lAMt  IaooRCSS  ^  TTClIFHONt 


no  YOU  CONq I pf  I 


TMf  ArriiCANf  A  Gunn  enrol J  R»S*?n^t5ri^O.  ii  AMSifR  IS  NO.  PlfASt  tXPlAIN. 


SICNATURC  Of  IN01VI0UAL  FRiraRINr.  •ffpBt 


|»’6siTioM 

financial  inquiry  WA'VFR 


I  roiuoAt  NoG  aufhorifo  you  to  furnjfh  *ho  Los  AnpoWs  PoUro  DAportmoot  Any  and  aH  inforiAAllon,  Including  confIdsntlAl  or 
privilogod  conmun i ca t i ons ,  concarning  prasant  or  past  Indabtadnass  to  you  or  your  or gon i ya 1 1  on*  Ttiia  information  it  to  ba 
usad  to  assist  in  dattrmlning  rey  for  thm  position  I  am  snablng  with  tha  los  Angnlas  Police  Dapartmant.  I  haraby 

ralaasa  you,  your  amployar  or  othars  from  any  liability  or  damaga  which  may  result  from  furnishing  tha  information  raguattad 


Signature  Of  Appllcant_ 
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POLICE  APPLICANT  RECORD 


•  'AW*At  %|  « 


RtAD  INSTRUCTIONS  CAREFULLY:  This  information  must  bo  occurotoly  roportod  bocouso  it  will  bo  usod  os  o  basis  for  a  dotailod 
Invost iflot ion  of  your  background.  Anawor  all  quastiona  ohich  apply  to  you  (If  additional  spaca  it  raquirad  usa  tupplamanta) 
shaat).  All  information  shall  ba  typed  or  printed  legibly  by  appiieant4  To  aid  you  in  obtaining  correct  addressee  a  directory 
service  is  available  at  the  Los  Angelas  Public  Library,  6)0  W.  Sth  St.  which  covers  major  cities  throughout  the  United  States. 


oArc  c r V . scev. APPL tc AT ( ON  r iLcrl  rosi t ion  piled  for 


•y  rhat  other  names  have  you  befn  known 


PLACE  OP  SI RTh( Cl ty,  St  ate  or 


EIGHT  weight 


DRIVER’S  LICENSE  NO.  IStATE 


RESIDENCE  Phone  i  wi th 


social  SECURITY  NUMRER  IwORK  HOURS 


DATE  PRESENT  MARRIAGE  PERFORMED 


NAME(Elrst  I  Middle)  MAlOCN  NAME  A  OTHER  NAMES  USED  ADDRESS  (F  OirfERCNT  THAN  AROvE 


WEIGHT  eiRTMOATC  NAME  A  ADDRESS  OF  EMPLOY f R ( I n c I ude  R umb t r , $ t r e t t , C I t y ^ $ t • t f t p ) 


PRIOR  HARRIAOeS:  ir  OIVORCEO  OR  annulled.  LIST  PRIOR  MARRIAGES  IN  ORDER  OF  OCCURRCHCC. 


NAME  OF  FORMER  SR OU S E  ( L A  $ t , f  ] r ^ t , M  i  d d I e )  ICITV  A  STATE  WHERE  FORMER  MARRIAGE  WAS  PERFORMED  lOATE  OF  MARRIAGE 


ADDRESS  OF  FORMER  SPOUSE 


GROUNDS  FOR  DIVORCE  OR  ANNULMENT 


WHO  iNsri ruiED  sui  t  ? 


TITLE  AND  LOCATION  Of  COURT  ISSUING  DIVORCE  OR  ANNULMENT 


file  no.  {AMOUNT  CHILD  SUPPORT  {DATE  FINAL  DIVORCE  FILED 


CAREFULLY  COMPLftE  rut  FOILOWING  ON  FOUR  P FRSONS . 0 TmE R  THAN  RELATIVES  OR  PAST  EMPLOYERS.  WHO  KNOW  YOU  WELL  ENOUGH 

RLFCPCNCCS:  give  current  or  past  information  about  you.  If  the  person's  cmploveh  is  outside  the  state  of  California,  omit 

ALL  INFORMATION  RfUATlvE  TO  HIS  EMPLOYER.  ThE  AGE  OE  PERSONS  LISTED  SHOULD  BE  WITHIN  )0  YEARS  OF  YOUR  OWN  AQE. 


NAMEiLast,F irst, Middle) 


LOyCR  S  NAME  AND  ADDRESS 


HOURS  I  BUS  I  NESS 


«  I  5  I  ('E  NC  t  PHONE 


KNOWN  nCi  I OnG7 


E  S  I  L-E  NC  t  PHONE 


Nn«N  MDW  LONG' 


H 


FINANCIAL  INFORMATION 


.  -V  • 
• 


FINANCIAL  NCSPONSiSiLtTy:  financial  obligaiions  fob  which  you  are  responsible.  if  you  have  no  current  debts,  list 

PAlO-uP  ACCOUNTS  WHICH  MAY  BE  USED  FOR  CREOIT  REFERENCE.  LIST  CREDIT  CAROS.  PAST  ANO  PHtSENT. 


AOORf  SS  <  Rumour,  Stf««(,CUr 


9  f  ,  STfWAt,  Li  \  <t ,  '»T  At  ?lp) 


TO  WMQM  OwiO 

A. 


PRtStNT  G  RENTING  U  I  BASING 
NLSIOtNCEt  Gi-'ving  riim  riiativis  or  iriinos 
vEhTclES^O  ^HicLE^INSUPANCC:  ~ 

|4R,MAHl,B0nv  style  a  lICtNM  NO  Of  V  I  M  I  I  «  f 


I  TOTAL  INDEBTEDNESS  AND  HONTHL 
PAYMENTS  (INCLUDING  RENT) 


PURPOSE  or  LOAN  OR  OCBE 


INOl e  f  EONI SS  IPAVMENT  5 


10  Of  ViMiMf  ORNfO  ANO  OR  DRIVEN  R»  YOU 


1n*SI(  a  ADPBTSS  OI  INSllRANCf  ‘■O  OR  L  Ot  Al  AGf  NC  Y 


AmE  or  INSURED 


Y  E  AR  .M  AR  I  .  B0(’ Y  style  a  lUENGf  NO  01  VU'IME  OWNED  AnD/OW  DRIVEN  BY  YOU 


1  POL  I C V  NUMBER 


V  *> ' 
•yy  .-'w' 


NAME  or  fNSt'Wrp 


N/IMf  A  *|'DMf«;«;  OE  INSURANCE  CO.  OR  lorwi  AGENCY 


POl ICY  NUMBER  PREMIUMS 


FINANCIAL  HISTORY:  reierentes  io  «rp|Y  oni  y  h>  im»i  mhioo  during  which  she  ras  marrieo  to  you. 


^p»ulSE  HI'  •».sroii‘*i  iviM  ni  E  N  •  tahix  io  a  smaii  claims  or  othir  cou'-i  action? 

ni’  M  .  nf  I  »  S''  TL'M  H  a  V  E  A’IY  I  MM  (  O  I  A  I  (  (  I  v  »  t  Ac  I  1  ON  T  I  NO  I  NG  AGAINST  YOU  ? 

«.*  OUSE  .  I*H  ►  1  -  Scoe-'E  ever  had  a  juf't.wfNI  RENPERfO  against  •»  Oi;  ’ 

•■•'•OUSE.  "W  IK-Srtto^f  EVER  EPlEfT  •  OR  oWNAOuriiY  OR  BTFN  DFriARlP  DAnkRUT'TE 


IJ 

V  E 

U 

1 

have  YOl)  .  Y'M'R 

u 

1  f  S 

t)  X" 

7 

HAVE  '  01'  .  >  'Mil. 

tl 

T  1  S 

[  I  NO 

,  3 

DO  YdU.  YOl'M  '• 

LI 

YE  '. 

LI  ND 

A 

HAVE  '  nu  ,  Y 

[  1 

y  1  *• 

(J  xn 

s 

HAVE  ynji  ,  >  .i;-r 

U 

t  r  *; 

(  1  NO 

r> 

HAVE  mu  1  ►  E  0  1 

L) 

Y  E  S 

I  J  NH 

7 

hAvE  you  Iyer  i 

U 

»  E  S 

U  NO 

R 

hAvE  you  1 V i »  » 

u 

Y  1  S 

U  NO 

Q 

H  A  V  r  Y  nvi  EVER  1 

u 

Y  f  S 

U  NO 

10 

MAvE  too.  »ni|M 

YES 

LJ  NO 

|ii.have  you  Ever  i 

yE  S 

(]  NO 

III 

1  r  EMPi  oye  n  ETY 

NOTF’  •“En  The  answer  m  an»  ai  Tuf  AR'-'vE  oofsTtoNS  I'  "^js"  Give  foMPifif  detaels,  including  dates  and  locations,  on  the 

•  i^rtTT'U  rORTION  0<  iHf  fT'lli’WINf.  PAGE. 

.  APP  01.52.0  (  7-6'»l 


financial  information 


RESIDENCE  HISTORY  p.g.  « 


«l  I  *nr>Rf«;$C5  »miih  yOm  mAvE  IIVEP  ron  THE  PAST  10  vtARS  OR  SINCE  ag£  15-  LX)  NOT  iNCLElDf  YOUO  PRESENT  ADDRESS.  ACCOUNT 
>11  or  fuf  TIME  WITH  tOiiR  M'ist  RErfNI  PRIOR  A  D  f' B  f  S  S  FIRST.  IF  A  MILITARY  VETERAN,  INCLUDE  THE  NAMES  OF  AIL  BASES  AT  RHICH 
ERE  •^tAflONEO  AS  REEL  AS  ANv  OfT  PAST  RESIDENCES, 


tXPlAHATIOMS  TO  qUCSTIOHS  AT  THt  BOTTOM  OF  PAGE  j 


AK  lST  and  MILITARY  DISCIPLINE  RECV  j 


TRAFFIC  CITATIONS  AND  ACCIDENTS: 


•*  D  VtS  L)  NO  RFrrivtO  ANY  TRAfriC  CMAflONS  KIlHIN  THE  P  AS  f  3  V£ARS>  (EwcPpt  P»rkln9  I  equipment  Vtolltlons) 

IF  fOMPLCTr  TMf  FOLLOWING  FOR  CACH  CIIAflON. 


ISSUING  agency  I  PENALTY  OR  FINE 


VE  YOU  FvER  nrfN  (ONTACTFO.  INTERVIEWED,  OUFSIIONED,  OR  DETAINED  FOR  INVESTIGATION  OR  ARRESTED  BY  ANY  POLICE  OE • 
RTMCNT  OR  OriUR  RFIArfO  FNEORffMENT  AGENCY.  FMHER  AS  A  JUVENILE  OP  AN  ADULT’  LIST  AIL  CONTACTS  (NO  EYCEPTIONS). 


HILITART  DISCIPLINE 


14-  WERE  YOU  Ever  INVOIVEO  IN  A  0 1 Sc l P L  I N art  action  in  The  MItllARY  SERVICE’  (ARTICLE  15.  OFFICE  HOt^RS,  CAPTAIN’S  MAST 
COURT  MART  I  At ) 


t  •  Aj 


If  the  answor  to  2,3,  or  4  above  is  Yea,  write  a  detailed  account  of  each  incident  belo»»  beginning  with  most  recent  case 


IDENTIFY  EACH  ITEM  BY  PAGE  NUMBER  AND  TITLE  OR  TYPE  OF  ITEM  EXPLAINED. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  SHEET 


form  01.12  I  (O-S?) 


Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
PERSONAL  INQUIRY  WAIVER 


TO; 


I  respectfully  request  and  authorize  you  to  furnish  the  Los 
Angeles  Police  Department  any  and  all  information  that  you 
may  have  concerning  me,  my  work  record,  my  reputation,  my 
financial  and  credit  status.  Please  include  any  and  all 
medical,  physical  and  mental  records  or  reports  Including 
all  information  of  a  confidential  or  privileged  nature,  and 
photostats  of  same  if  requested.  This  information  is  to  be 
used  to  assist  the  Department  in  determining  my  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  fitness  for  the  position  I  am  seeking  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department. 


APPLICANT’S  PHOTO 


I  hereby  release  you,  your  organization  or  others  from  any 

liability  or  damage  which  may  result  from  furnishing  the  information  requested  above. 


Applicant's  Signature _ Date 

NOTE:  This  form  may  be  retained  in  your  files. 


ANNEX  3 

LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY  SHERIFF'S  DEPARTMENT 


Interviewees : 


Interviewer : 
Date : 


Lt.  Mike  J.  McAndrews 
Training  Bureau 

Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Department 

Lt.  Jay  Wickler 
Training  Bureau 

Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Department 

Lt.  Lee  A.  Davenport 
Pre-Employment  Investigations 
Personnel  Bureau 

Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Department 

Leaetta  Hough 

19  July  1984,  10:00  a.m. 


Selection 


At  the  time  the  application  is  completed,  an  initial  screening  occurs. 

This  screening  is  a  check  that  the  person  is  21,  has  a  high  school  diploma 
or  GED,  and  has  a  driver's  license.  At  this  time,  the  candidate  is 
scheduled  to  come  in  for  the  written  exam.  In  1983,  13,462  applied  for 
the  deputy  sheriff  position.  Of  this  group,  8,564  showed  up  for  the 
written  exam.  (A  no-show  at  any  time  in  the  selection  process  is  a 
disqualif ier. )  The  written  exam  measures  reading  skills,  writing  skills, 
and  reasoning  ability.  Last  year,  of  the  group  who  showed  up  for  the 
written  exam,  64%,  or  5508  people,  passed  the  exam.  Those  who  pass  are 
scheduled  for  a  Physical  Agility  Test  (PAT)  which  consists  of  running, 
dragging  a  body,  and  simulating  handcuffing  a  person  (forcing  two  bars 
together,  requires  60  pounds  force).  A  number  of  females  are  lost  at 
this  point.  As  a  result,  some  number  of  people  who  fail  the  PAT  are 
scheduled  for  remedial  training.  Those  who  pass  the  above  hurdles  are 
scheduled  for  the  oral  interview. 

The  oral  interview  determines  one's  ranking  on  the  eligibility  list. 

It  is  an  evaluation  of  each  candidate's  overall  fitness  for  the  job, 
motivation,  and  understanding  of  the  job.  Two  deputies,  who  are  random¬ 
ly  selected  from  the  ranks  of  deputy  or  sergeant,  sit  on  the  board. 

They  choose  three  hypothetical  questions  from  a  set  of  six  or  seven. 

They  also  go  through  the  resume  and  past  job  experiences.  The  maximum 
score  is  100;  passing  is  70. 

The  next  step  in  the  selection  process  is  the  background  investigation. 
Included  in  this  part  of  the  process  is  the  medical  exam,  the  psychological 
exam  (if  necessary),  and  the  polygraph  (if  necessary).  Each  applicant 
completes  a  fifteen-page  questionnaire,  called  the  pre-polygraph 
questionnaire.  There  can  be  no  omissions  and  no  falsifications.  If  there 
are,  the  person  is  disqualified.  The  threat  of  a  polygraph  is,  apparently, 
enough  to  cause  many  people  to  withdraw  their  application.  The  investi¬ 
gator  receives  the  file  and  checks  the  financial  or  credit  history,  school 
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records,  employment  history,  home  life,  criminal  history,  drug  history 
(can*t  have  used  marijuana  in  the  last  year,  can't  have  ever  used  hal¬ 
lucinatory  drugs),  driving  record  (three  tickets  in  one  year  is  a  dis- 
qualif ier)  ,  etc.  The  background  investigation  focuses  primarily  on 
gathering  information  about  the  applicant's  moral  character,  stability, 
and  responsibility.  The  investigator  can  request  the  applicant  have  a 
psychological  exam  and/or  a  polygraph.  The  psychological  exam  consists 
of  an  MMPI  and  an  in-depth  interview  with  a  psychologist  (an  attempted 
suicide  is  an  automatic  disqualif ier) .  If  a  polygraph  is  done,  they  go 
through  everything. 


m. 


^y>: 


m.-. 


The  Investigator  writes  up  a  summary  of  the  findings  from  the  background 
investigation.  The  Captain  of  the  Personnel  Bureau  makes  the  final 
decision.  As  with  the  written  exam  and  the  physical,  the  background  in¬ 
vestigation  is  used  only  to  select  out. 

The  characteristics  the  Los  Angeles  Sheriff's  Department  is  looking  for 
in  deputy  sheriffs  are: 

.  common  sense, 

.  maturity, 

.  personality, 

.  attitude, 

.  motivation, 

.  independent  judgment, 

.  interpersonal  skills, 

.  writing  ability,  and 
.  physical  fitness. 

Attachment  1  shows  the  1983  hiring  statistics  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Sheriff's  Department. 


^  S 
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Training 

The  academy  is  a  combination  junior  college,  boot  camp.  It  is,  in  their 
words,  an  "extremely  structured  situation."  It  consists  of  eighteen  weeks 
of  training  that  Includes  physical  fitness/exercise,  role-playing,  simula¬ 
tions  (such  as  death  notification,  search,  pull-over  and  approach,  officer 
involved  shootings),  ride-alongs,  combat  training,  training  with  arms, 
officer  survival  safety,  Spanish  classes,  deafness  awareness  classes,  gay 
awareness  classes,  cultural  exchange,  courtroom  demeanor,  etc.  The 
qualities  they  emphasize  and  look  for  in  cadets  and  officers  are  attitude 
(willing  and  hard  worker),  conduct,  -.notivation ,  self-discipline,  team 
work,  pliysUal  fitness,  and  compassion.  Of  tliose  people  who  do  not  complete 
training,  most  are  lost  during  the  first  eight  wei'ks .  Tliey  feel  most  are 
lost  for  "attitude"  reasons,  i.e.,  the  cadet  is  overwhelmed  by  tlie  disci¬ 
pline,  doesn't  want  that  kind  of  discipline,  or  is  unwilling  to  make  the 
sac r if  ice . 


They  said  they  do  not  artificially  Induce  stress  into  the  academy.  There 
is  no  intimidation,  no  attempt  to  "break  a  person."  In  fact,  they  try 
to  accommodate  the  cadets'  needs.  They  are  human  relations  oriented 
and  flexible  in  their  approach  to  problems  encountered  during  training. 
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In  addition  to  the  training  component,  the  academy  is  considered  a  part 
of  the  screening  process  and  is  used  to  identify  persons  not  fit  for 
police  work.  Such  people  were  characterized  as  lacking  maturity,  common 
sense,  motivation,  and  the  proper  personality  or  attitude.  The  full  range 
of  conduct  and  performance  at  the  academy  is  evaluated,  critiqued,  and 
discussed  with  each  individual.  They  evaluate  the  officers  by  observing 
their  reactions  in  the  role  playing  exercises  and  simulations.  Examples 
of  cadet  actions  that  are  unacceptable  are:  a)  the  person  won't  defend 
him  or  herself,  b)  he  or  she  overuses  a  weapon  (l.e.,  has  a  gun  drawn  in 
Inappropriate  situations,  c)  is  a  bully  or,  d)  freezes.  The  cadets  also 
evaluate  each  other  -  peer  evaluations.  These  are  not  used  to  eliminate 
people,  but  if  negative  information  from  peers  corroborates  the  staff's 
opinion,  they  will  use  the  Information  to  remove  the  person  from  the 
training  program.  Peer  evaluations  are  done  twice,  at  six  and  twelve 
weeks  into  training. 

Late  in  the  training  program,  they  have  a  family  orientation  night. 

Family  members  meet  the  staff,  talk  to  the  platoon  leader  one-on-one, 
and  learn  about  what  the  job  of  a  sheriff's  deputy  is  all  about.  Wlien 
the  eighteen  weeks  of  training  are  complete,  they  have  a  celebration  which 
Includes  spouses. 

Additional  training  that  occurs  later  in  an  officer's  career  is  called 
Officer  Advanced  Training  (OAT). 

Monitoring 

Reasons  for  failure  on  the  job  are  misconduct  and  poor  judgment. 

Formal  performance  evaluation  is  done  once  per  year.  Tliey  use  the 
standard  county  performance  form  that  is  used  for  most  county  employees. 
After  the  performance  discussion  with  the  supervisor,  the  officer  reads 
and  signs  the  form. 

They  do  not  do  urine  analyses  except  as  part  of  the  medical  exam. 

If  an  officer  is  in  possession  of  marijuana,  they  can  not  fire  the 
person.  They  said  that,  in  California,  possession  of  marijuana  is  less 
of  a  crime  than  drunken  driving,  and  they  can't  fire  for  drunken  driving 
either.  Tliey  can  fire  someone  if  he  or  she  Is  convicted  of  a  felony.  If 
the  person  is  in  possession  of  heroin  or  coke,  tlie  person  is  fired. 

MiscelJ^iiiU'oiis  _lji  f  onnat  ion  jind  Cominonts 
.  There  are  0,000  sworn  officers. 

.  Once  officers  coiiipietc  training,  their  first  assignmeiiL  is  guard 
duty  at  jail.  Tliat  assignment  used  to  be  for  tiiree  to  four  years; 
now  it's  one  to  two  years.  Most  officers  dislike  tliis  assignment 
and  attrition  was  a  problem.  They  said  most  of  tlie  officers  are 
action-oriented,  adventurous  types  and  they  dislike  guard  duty. 

Tlie  training  department  has  initiated  a  training  program  for  tliese 
people  to  help  their  morale.  The  training  is  characterized  as 


high  profile,  active,  adventure  type  skill  training.  It  includes 
such  things  as  pull-over  and  approach,  search,  officer-involved 
shootings,  etc.  They  have  reduced  the  turnover  by  addressing 
the  interests  of  these  people.  They  think  this  sort  of  inter¬ 
vention  may  be  helpful  in  any  situation  that  incumbents  feel  is 
monotonous  or  if  they  feel  side-lined. 

About  1%  of  the  force,  perhaps  60-100  people,  are  a  part  of  SWAT. 

It  is  "an  assignment  unto  itself,"  the  officers  do  a  lot  of  train¬ 
ing,  and  are  involved  in  saturation  patrol,  special  needs,  dig¬ 
nitary  protection,  and  crisis  situations.  In  tliis  position,  the 
department  wants  a  person  who  is  highly  disciplined  and  in  excel¬ 
lent  physical  condition. 

Perhaps  30%  of  the  officers  have  BA  degrees. 

The  sheriff's  department  says  they  are  looking  for  the  same  kind 
of  people  as  police  departments  do.  In  fact,  the  Los  Angeles 
Sheriff's  Department  trains  many  police  officers  from  around  the 
country . 

They  feel  tliat  the  realistic  Job  previews  they  now  do  describ¬ 
ing  the  training,  the  custody  assignment,  and  the  black-and- 
white  patrol  assignment,  has  had  a  positive  impact  on  reducing 
turnover . 

They  feel  tliat  writing  is  a  very  Important  skill,  even  more  im¬ 
portant  when  an  officer  has  custody  duty,  yet  many  of  the  officers 
can  not  write  well  enough  to  do  the  job.  They  feel  entry  standards 
for  writing  ability  should  be  raised. 

Wiien  asked  about  any  problems  they  might  have  with  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act  and  the  Privacy  Act,  they  said  those  Acts  did  not 
apply  to  them.  They  said  the  sorts  of  constraints  that  private 
employers  are  under  do  not  apply  to  police  departments.  They  also 
said  they  have  applicants  sign  waivers  to  ensure  that  the  Los 
Angeles  Sheriff's  Department  is  not  liable. 
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Interviewee:  Geraldine  Burns 

Psychologist 
Psychological  Services 

Interviewer:  Leaetta  M.  Hough 

Date:  19  July  1984,  3:00  p.m. 

This  is  the  office  to  which  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff's  Department 
candidates  come  if  they  are  "ify".  That  is,  if  the  background  investiga¬ 
tion  is  uncertain  about  them,  the  investigator  recommends  a  psychological 
evaluation.  These  candidates  tend  to  be  tight  and  overcontrolled.  They 
see  the  world  in  black  and  white  terms,  good  versus  evil.  They  tend 
to  over-react. 

Tills  office's  main  function,  however,  is  to  provide  counseling  on  a 
confidential  basis  to  the  Sheriff's  Department  personnel  and  their 
families.  Over  half  the  force  has  used  the  services  of  this  unit. 

To  increase  the  confidentiality  of  this  service,  this  unit  is  physically 
several  blocks  away  from  any  other  Sheriff's  Department  offices  or 
facilities. 

The  primary  reason  people  come  here  is  for  relationship  problems.  Some 
are  job-related;  they  forget  how  to  relate  to  people  other  than  in  an 
authoritarian  manner.  Some  shifts  (e.g.,  the  graveyard)  are  especially 
disruptive  to  family  life.  She  also  said  that  working  twelve  to  fourteen 
hour  days  in  order  to  get  the  paperwork  done,  then  going  to  court  the 
next  day,  is  very  tiring  and  hard  on  one's  family  and  personal  life. 

When  asked  about  the  stressful  aspects  of  the  deputy  sheriff  job.  Dr. 
Burns  said  the  most  stressful  time  is  when  the  trainee  is  at  the  station 
and  the  training  officer  has  total  power  over  him.  Some  of  these 
training  officers  are  old-fashioned  and  overly  conservative.  She 
alluded,  but  did  not  directly  say,  that  these  were  men  who  were  not 
particularly  happy  to  have  women  on  the  force.  Dr.  Burns  did  say 
that  the  women  on  the  force  are  probably  a  cut  above  the  men,  that  they 
have  to  put  up  with  hazing,  that  they  have  to  prove  they  are  competent. 
Many  of  the  men  assume  the  women  are  not  competent.  She  said  the  women 
need  more  fortitude  than  men  to  make  it  in  the  deputy  sheriff  job. 

Dr.  Burns  did  not  feel  that  the  custody  assignment  was  particularly 
stressful.  At  least,  the  people  who  come  to  see  her  are  not  here  for 
that  reason.  She  said  that  assignment  has  regular  working  hours,  is 
structured,  and  unambiguous;  it's  clear  what  you  have  to  do.  (It  seems 
to  me  that  people  do  not  go  to  counselors  or  psycliologi sis  because 
tliey  are  bored;  people  generally  know  how  to  handle  tliat.  In  this  sense. 
Dr.  Burns  Is  probably  right.  The  custody  assignment  is  not  that  stress¬ 
ful.  It  may,  however,  be  an  important  determinant  in  turnover.) 
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APPLICATION 


Persons  who  APPLIED  for  Deputy  Sheriff 

13,462 

100% 

Males 

10,707 

80% 

Females 

2,755 

20% 

(Recruitment  total  results) 

WRITTEN  EXAMINATION 

Persons  who  FAILED  TO  SHOW  UP  for  written 

examination 

4,898 

36% 

Males 

3,720 

76% 

Females 

1,178 

24% 

(Recruitment  failure  to  keep  interest  or  misdirected  efforts) 
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WRITTEN  EXAMINATION  (CONTINUED) 

Percentage  from  APPLICATION  TO  PASSING 
written  examination.  Total  passing  5, 

Males 

Females 

(Recruitment  marketing  effort) 

Percentage  who  PASSED  written  examination  BY  SEX 
Males 
Females 


(Difficulty  of  examination  by  sex) 


PHYSICAL  AGILITY  TEST 


Persons  SCHEDULED  to  take  the  physical 

agility  test  7,5AO  100% 

Males  5,610  74% 

Females  1,930  26% 

Persons  who  FAILED  TO  SHOW  UP  for  P.A.T.  665  9% 

Males  368  55% 

Females  297  45% 

(Keeping  Interest  and  scheduling) 

Persons  who  TOOK  P.A.T.  6,875  91% 

Male  5,242  76% 

Females  1,633  24% 

(Success  in  keeping  Interest) 

Persons  who  PASSED  the  P.A.T.  4,315  63% 

Males  3,988  92% 

Females  327  8% 

(Difficulty  of  test) 

Persons  who  failed  and  were  scheduled  for 

REMEDIAL  TRAINING  1,114  16% 

Males  551  49% 

Females  563  51% 

(Persons  not  prepared  for  P.A.T.) 
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PHYSICAL  AGILITY  TEST  (CONTINUED) 


Persons  who  FAILED  the  P.A.T.  1,444 

Males  703 

Females  741 

(Persons  not  in  physical  condition  to  be  a  Deputy  Sheriff) 


Percentages  from  SCHEDULED  for  P.A.T. 
TO  PASSING  P.A.T. 

Males 

Females 

(Overall  Interest  and  success  rate) 


4,315 


3,988 

327 


Percentage  who  TOOK  AND  PASSED  P.A.T.  by  SEX 
Males 
Females 

(Difficulty  by  sex) 

Percentage  who  failed  were  scheduled  for 
REMEDIAL  TRAINING  BY  SEX 

Males 

Females 


Percentage  who  FAILED  P.A.T.  BY  SEX 


M.t  1  es 

13"/ 

Fi’mn  I  f’s 

45% 

ORAL  EXAMINATION 


Persons  SCHEDULED  to  take  Oral  Interview 

4,59A 

100% 

Males 

4,265 

93% 

Females 

329 

7% 

Persons  who  FAILED  TO  SHOW  UP  for 

Oral  Interview 

176 

4% 

Males 

167 

95% 

Females 

9 

5% 

(Keeping  interest  and  scheduling) 

Persons  who  TOOK  Oral  Interview 

4,418 

96% 

Males 

4,098 

93% 

Females 

320 

7% 

(Success  in  keeping  Interest) 

Persons  who  PASSED  the  Oral  Interview 

3,224 

73% 

Males 

2,961 

92% 

Females 

263 

8% 

(Difficulty  of  examination) 

Percentage  from  SCHEDUI^ED  for  Oral  Interview 
TO  PASSING  Oral  Interview 

3,224 

70% 

Males 

2,961 

69% 

Fema 1 cs 

26  3 

80% 

(Overall  interof.t  and  succes;;  rale) 

Percentage  who  PASSED  Oral  Interview 

BY  SEX 

Males 

72% 

Females 

82% 

(I)lfficiilLy  by  sex) 
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ANNEX  4 

WASHINGTON  DC  METROPOLITAN  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY 


Interviewee:  Inspector  Burton  Morrow 

Metro  Transit  Police 

Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority 
Interviewer:  Hough 

Date:  5  June  198^ 


Selection 

The  selection  system  for  both  regular  and  special  police 
officers  consists  of  six  basic  steps.  They  are; 

1.  ~  (Attachment  1  is  the  application 

form.y  Approximately  2500  people  apply  each  year, 
though  Morrow  was  unsure  of  this  number.  The  personnel 
department  screens  the  application  forms  and  forwards 
those  applications  that  meet  the  following  require 
ments  ; 

(a)  the  applicant  must  have  a  high  school 
diploma; 

(b)  the  applicant  must  have  a  driver's  license; 
and 

(c)  the  application  must  be  completed  ent^rel^ 
and  EI2E®lii(’  That  is,  all  questions  must 
be  answered  completely  and  there  can’t  be 
very  many  spelling  errors.  Captain  Leacock 
then  examines  the  forms  to  screen  out  persons 
with  criminal  records  or  other  obviously 
disqualifying  characteristics.  About  half 

of  the  applicants  are  screened  out  at  this 
stage . 

~  The  Personal  Selection  Inven¬ 
tory  (PSlT  developed  by  London  House  is  administered. 
(As  an  introductory  set  to  the  selection  process,  the 
applicants  are  informed  that  if,  at  any  time  during 
the  selpction  process^  ttiey  are  not  truthful,  they  will 
be  ri  1  q  ij a  1  i  f  i  e d  from  f  u  r  t ii e  r  consideration.)  The  P S I 
mearurcs  four  c  in  r a r t e r  i  s t  i  c s  :  (a)  honesty  (vs.  such 

d  i  ii  < '  Mc  r  I  y  n-  rtnaling);  (b)  non-violence;  (c)  non-use 
or  nomaiiifn  rj f  dtiicp;  and  (d)  a  test-taking  set.  (My 
read  in/'  '‘I  tdi'^  ilrriis  indicates  it  is  at\  Unlikely  Vii’- 
tues  sort  of  scale,  i.c.,  the  scale  detects  persons 
who  are  endor-sing  unrealistically  virtuous  statements.) 
Metro  accepts  only  those  persons  who  have  responded 
"honestly"  to  the  items,  i.e.,  receive  a  score  greater 
than  10  on  the  test-taking  scale  and  scored  70  or 
above  on  the  honesty  scale,  75  or  above  on  the  non¬ 
violence  scale,  and  70  or  above  on  the  non-drug  use 


scale.  (These  are  on  scales  of  100.  People  scoring 
at  or  above  the  cut-offs  are  labelled  "low  risk".) 
Generally,  approximately  50%  of  the  applicants  who 
complete  the  PSI  surpass  these  minimum  scores. 

Recently,  88  candidates  completed  the  PSI  and  33 
passed.  Presumably,  London  House  has  normative  data, 
reliability  evidence,  and  validity  evidence  for  this 
instrument.)  According  to  Chief  MacLean ,  the  PSI 
doesn't  tell  them  who  will  be  the  good  officers, 
instead  it  allows  them  to  screen  out  those  persons 
who  are  likely  to  be  dishonest,  violent,  and  substance 
user s /abusers  .  (The  PSI  is  included  as  Attachment  2.) 

3*  ~  ^  three-person  panel,  generally  consisting 

of  a  captain,  a  female,  and  a  black,  interview  each 
candidate  for  approximately  30  minutes.  (Attachment  3 
is  the  set  of  interview  questions  and  rating  form.) 

An  applicant  must  score  90  on  a  100-point  scale  to 
move  on  to  the  next  phase.  This  is  a  subjective  over¬ 
all  evaluation.  Just  prior  to  the  interview  the  appli¬ 
cant  is  given  a  question  to  which  he  or  she  must  pre¬ 
pare  a  written  response.  After  the  interview,  the 
interviewers  review  the  short  essay  to  evaluate  the 
applicant's  writing  style.  (Attachment  k  is  the  essay 
questions.)  This  evaluation  is  part  of  their  overall 
evaluation  of  the  candidate. 

1+ .  ££££2J3^i_!2i£i2iIZ_£2£!!!  ~  detectives  in  internal 

affairs  conduct  the  background  investigation.  They 
check  WALE  (Washington  Area  Law  Enforcement)  and  NCIC 
(the  FBI's  National  Crime  Information  Center)  for  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  criminal  record.  Anyone  with  a  criminal 
record  is  eliminated.  They  verify  that  the  high  school 
certificate  is  valid  (a  certified  high  school  diploma 
is  required),  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  birth  certifi¬ 
cate,  and  also  verify  the  college  degree  and/or  trans¬ 
cript.  They  also  do  a  neighborhood  check  to  get  face- 
to-face  evaluation  by  neighbors.  They  also  check 
childhood  schools,  credit  rating,  employers,  refer¬ 
ences,  and  friends.  A  poor  employment  history  is  a 
knock-out  factor.  Thi'ougiiout  the  selection  process 
t li e  a p p  1  i  c a n  t  .s  are  told  that,  any  dishonesty  in  response 
to  any  question  will  res. ult  in  disqualification.  If, 
in  tlie  background  i  nv  e  s.  t  i  ga  t  i  on  ,  they  discover  an  in¬ 
consistency  between  what  t)ie  individiial  said  or  indi¬ 
cated  on  a  form  and  wiiat  the  detectives  find,  the 
applicant  is  disqualified.  Tlic  detective  writes  up 
a  narrative  of  what  he/siie  finds  and  places  it  in  the 
applicant's  folder.  The  folder  is  a  complete  register 
of  the  entire  selection  process.  Detectives  then  sum¬ 
marize  the  background  findings.  If  they  see  anything 
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out  of  the  ordinary,  they  refer  it  to  the  captain  for 
review.  Approximately  half  of  the  applicants  are 
screened  out  on  the  basis  of  the  background  investi¬ 
gation  . 

6.  si£3;i_l2S5:'!!  ~  physical  is  done  concurrent 

with  the  background  investigation.  There  is  a  height 
and  weight  requirement.  Eyes  must  be  correctable  to 
20/30.  Uncorrected  eyesight  can  be  no  worse  than  20/50 
in  the  better  eye,  20/60  in  the  poorer  eye,  and  20/50 
together . 

All  of  this  information  is  kept  in  the  applicant's  file 
and  those  who  have  survived  all  six  steps  are  reviewed  by 
the  Assistant  Chief  who  makes  the  final  decision.  Approxi¬ 
mately  20  people  are  hired  each  year,  six  or  seven  from 
turnover,  the  remaining  are  hired  because  the  Metro  is  ex¬ 
panding  each  year  and  new  positions  are  created. 

Newly  hired  people  for  the  "regular"  police  position  are 
scheduled  for  training  at  the  Police  Academy  in  Northern 
Virginia . 

The  FBI  has  recently  instituted  a  trigger-pull  test  because 
so  many  women  were  failing  to  qualify  in  arms.  Everyone 
is  required  to  pull  the  trigger  a  minimum  of  40  times  in 
a  specified  period  of  time  before  beginning  training. 

During  the  13-week  course,  officers  are  trained  in  police 
work  and  given  knowledge  and  skill  tests,  which  they  must 
pass.  Currently  about  5%,  maybe  one  per  year,  of  the  Metro 
trainees  do  not  pass  the  training.  Pi ior  to  the  current 
selection  system,  they  lost  25-30%,  about  8  out  of  30. 

On-the-job  monitoring  is  in  two  basic  forms:  supervisory 

awareness  and  an  annual  physical.  Supervisors  observe  their 
subordinates  for  any  difference  in  their  conduct  and/or 
appearance.  The  Watch  Commander  inspects  everyone.  During 
inspections,  he  is  aware  of  efich  officer's  eyes,  breath, 
and  whet  tier  or  not  the  order's  are  understood.  The  depart¬ 
ment  is  especially  sensitive  about  alcoliol  or  drug  use. 

If  an  officer  is  suspected  of  ti  a  v  i  n  g  used  s  u  c  li  r.  u  b  r  i,  a  n  c  e  s  , 
a  urine  analysis  is  done.  If  tlie  person  r effuses  ttie  test, 
tie  or  slie  is  terminated.  If  there  is  any  trace  of  drugs 
(ottier  tlran  a  doctor's  prescription  or  cold  medicine)  tlie 
sample  is  sent  to  Carolina  for  a  detailed  analysis.  If 
there  is  evidence  of  drugs  (the  criterion  for  marijuana 
is  over  10)  ttie  individual  is  terminated.  Morrow  says  this 
is  a  strict  policy  and  consequently  drug  use/abuse  is  non¬ 
existent.  (See  Attachment  5  for  a  copy  of  this  policy.) 


After  an  accident,  the  officer  involved  undergoes  a  post¬ 
incident  exam  which  includes  a  urine  analysis  and  a  breath¬ 
alyzer,  to  ensure  that  drugs  were  not  a  factor.  Also,  all 
citizen  complaints  are  investigated.  If  there  are  several 
complaints  about  a  person,  it  suggests  there  is  some  kind 
of  problem.  If  an  officer  is  having  problems  related  to 
his/her  job  performance,  the  supervisor  can  discuss  it  with 
the  officer  on-the-spot,  schedule  an  interview/consultation 
with  the  officer.  If  drugs  are  suspected  and  confirmed, 
the  individual  is  terminated.  An  interview/consultation 
gets  recorded  in  the  individual's  personnel  folder.  Some¬ 
times  the  solution  is  to  reassign  the  individual  --  perhaps 
an  assignment  with  greater  supervision,  perhaps  an  assign¬ 
ment  from  mobile  patrol  to  train  station.  If  a  person  is 
not  performing  well,  the  department  can  deny  a  step- 
increase,  and  if  the  person  hasn't  improved  in  90  days, 
they  may  consider  terminating  the  officer.  If  disciplinary 
action  is  taken  and  the  individual  involved  is  a  supervisor, 
the  person  can  appeal  the  action.  An  appeals  board  handles 
such  situations.  If  the  individual  is  an  officer,  the  union 
contract  is  relevant.  In  that  case,  a  grievance  procedure 
is  followed. 

Each  year,  each  officer  is  scheduled  for  a  physical.  These 
are  announced  one  or  two  days  prior  to  the  actual  exam  so- 
the  individual  cannot  cleanse  his  or  her  body  of  drugs. 

Part  of  the  exam  is  a  urine  analysis.  Another  part  of 
the  exam  is  a  check  on  the  person's  weight.  If  the  person 
is  overweight,  he  or  she  has  a  certain  period  of  time  to 
lose  the  weight. 

Promot  i.  on 

Promotion  is  based  on  a  written  exam,  board  review,  and 
performance  evaluations.  They  are  weighted  60%,  30%,  10% 
respectively . 

The  test  is  developed  by  someone  in  the  department.  It 
consists  of  technical  knowledge  questions  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  laws.  Tiiey  use  questions  with  verbatim  answers 
so  til  at  there  is  no  subject,  ivii.y  to  what  tiie  correct  answer 
is.  It  is  in  True /Fa  Ice  format.  After  the  test  is  scored, 
(,he  a  ppl  i  c.'i  n  t  .s  can  review  ttie  test  and  their  answers.  If 
they  disagree  with  any  of  the  answers,  they  can  appeal  to 
the  appeal  board.  The  board  reviews  their  reasons  and 
decides  if  they  should  be  given  credit.  If  the  person  re¬ 
ceives  a  TO  on  the  test  they  qualify  for  the  interview. 
(Attachment  6  is  a  copy  of  the  board  evaluation  form.) 


The  board  consists  of  three  members,  similar  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  interview  board.  The  job  performance  evaluations  are 
done  yearly  and  are  on  a  scale  of  100.  (Attachment  7  is 
a  copy  of  the  performance  appraisal  form.)  Morrow  said 
he  feels  that  the  performance  evaluations  are  essentially 
all  the  same  (i.e.,  there  is  little  variance  in  them  and 
as  a  result,  the  weighting  system  is  probably  not  what  they 
think.  In  fact,  the  weighting  system  is  undoubtedly  not 
what  they  think,  in  that  scores  are  not  converted  to 
standard  scores.) 

Comments  (Morrow's) 

.  Morrow  said  he  would  like  the  polygraph  added  to  the 
selection  system. 

.  The  department  has  considered  having  someone  else  write 
the  promotional  exam. 

.  Prior  to  the  current  selection  system,  (i.e.,  the  PSI  )  , 
they  got  many  "rabble  rousers".  Now,  the  force  is 
more  tame. 

.  Morrow  would  like  to  screen  out  persons  who  tend  to 
be  " compla iners " ;  they  cause  lots  of  extra  paperwork-- 
grievance  upon  grievance. 

.  Perhaps  persons  who  are  accident-prone,  careless  people 
could  be  screened  out. 

.  Morrow  feels  comfortable  with  the  current  selection 
procedure.  He  says  that  management  likes  it  and  that 
the  union  doesn't  have  anything  to  say  about  the  selec¬ 
tion  procedure.  He  also  said  that  the  people  who  sur¬ 
vive  the  screening  feel  proud  to  have  made  it,  that 
the  extensive  selection  process  is  a  morale  booster. 

The  urine  analysis  is  not  perceived  as  an  invasion 
of  p  r i vacy . 

Other  information 

.  The  total  number  of  "regular"  r.fficei-s  is  P55,  of  which 
36  are  supervisory  (See  At  tncliment  8) 

.  The  total  number  of  "special”  officers  is  6  T ,  of  w  li  i  c  ti 
II4  arc  supervisory. 

.  The  screening  requirements  are  the  same  for  regular 
and  special  officers.  Starting  salary  for  regular 
officers  is  about  $19 , 000/year ,  special  officers  about 
$13,000.  The  regular  ^ifficer  pay  is  the  mean  of  the 
five  top  paying  departments  in  the  area.  It  is  struc- 


tured  this  way  so  that  the  Metro  Police  do  not  drain 
off  officers  from  other  departments. 

Training  for  regular  officers  lasts  about  13  weeks, 
special  officers  (which  are  like  property  guards)  about 

5  days. 

Turnover  for  regular  officers  is  about  3%  per  year, 

6  or  7  people.  Prior  to  current  selection  strategy, 
it  was  about  8%. 

Turnover  for  specia"'  officers  is  quite  a  bit  higher. 

The  job  is  seen  as  a  stepping-stone  to  other  positions 
within  the  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority. 

New  hires  are  required  to  sign  a  two-year  contract 
with  Metro.  If  someone  leaves  sooner,  they  have  to 
pay  for  part  of  their  training.  If,  however,  Metro 
disqualifies  or  dismisses  an  officer,  the  officer  does 
not  need  to  reimburse  the  department  for  training. 
According  to  Morrow,  when  a  person  graduates  from  the 
Academy,  they  are  qualified  to  be  an  officer  anywhere, 
and  this  is  why  Metro  has  the  two-year  contract.  The 
officers  attend  the  Police  Academy  in  Northern  Virginia 
and,  according  to  Symonds,  this  does  not  qualify  a 
person  to  be  an  officer  anywhere  in  the  country. 

Morrow  said  the  chief  has  an  open  door  policy,  that 
the  department  has  a  human  and  supportive  approach 
to  management. 

The  regular  officers  are: 

68%  white  10%  female 

31%  black  90%  male 

1%  Hispanic 

The  entire  staff  including  special  officers  and  cleri¬ 
cal  are  : 

59%  white  l6%  female 

39%  black  8I|%  male 

2%  Hispanic 

Morrow  said,  of  the  regular  officers,  about  00%  have 
a  four-year  degree  in  law  enlorcement ,  (0%  have  a  four- 

year  degree  in  something,  and  several  people  have  MAs 
in  law  enforcement. 


London  House  provides  the  department  with  a  quarterly 
report  (they  maintain  a  data  bank)  which  contains  norms 
and  documentation  about  fairness  and  adverse  impact 
of  the  PSI. 

The  sequence  of  status  designations  is: 


appl i cant 
trainee 

probationary  status 
officer 

The  union  has  no  input  into  the  selection  process 
because  it  is  all  done  prior  oo  a  person's  becoming 
a  part  of  the  union. 

When  people  call  wanting  to  challenge  the  PSI,  they 
are  referred  to  London  House.  Apparently,  no  one  has 
followed-up  and  called  London  House. 

London  House  stands  behind  the  PSI  and  apparently  will 
defend  it  in  court. 


.  D.C.  does  not  allow  the  polygraph. 
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POSITION(S)  APPLYING  FOR: 

^  Name  _ 


Employment  Application 

Please  type  or  print  ail  answers  in  Ink. 


Personal  Data 


Social  Security  No.  /. 


Address 


3  Phone  Home 


4  Date  o(  Birth 


CihJP  Nnri't’Pr 


(o  fhis  >(r'n  <s  >ot  ,iPD>'f  CC'’S  'O'  piiN'c  S  i'rfK  PntofCf*nienl 

<M  no5'f'0/is  lO'  <1  POrifi  tnlr  ,10#*  iPQiiirenwnI  pgists  I 


5  Are  you  a  United  States  Citizen?  Q  .  es  □  No  rn  :ri'^  'lo'u  /enn"p(t  'o'  upphr.Ttt^  w  #io  A'P  (<>i  nnh/ir  gniofcemeni  pos'hof^S  > 

H  my  pit-  y\r  <  I'-i'i'h'U'  (hp 


Indicate  the  country  of  which  you  are  a  citizen  ..  , 


Expiration  Date  of  Visa 


Alien  Registration  Number 


_ _  Type  of  Visa 


Date  Issued _ 


Education  and  Training 


Circle  Highest  Grade  of  School  Completed  seven  or  less  8  9  10  11  12 

Did  you  graduate  from  High  ScfiooU  H  Yes  o  No  Year 

High  School  Equivalency  Test  Dale  Passed  .  State  Awarded: 


Type  ot  School 

L.ist  Viiqh  ’Nf-hool 


Type  ot 
Diploma  or 

School  Name.  Cily  and  Slate  Degree 
Awarded 


Major  Field 


College:  12  3  4  5  6  7  8 


Dales  Attended  _ _ _ 

From  _ _  To _ 

Grade  I  I 

Average  Month  Year  Month  I  Ye^r 


r  '('i-'r  i f.f't.r ,, r  rpcir 

Hu'.''  '■‘cs  Iv'crrlnri.il  otr-  ) 


^pr'Clfll  0(  in  Ilf  (Celt  ions  (Int.li  Ii'ti'-  l'  't'rh'nt  {  r/Yfostijrifi.jl  In  -H'-i  tiiifixl'or*;  ,n  .ifii*niir  Or  (irrilf'SSioi'  4'  .r.v.i'fl''-  ' 


^orotqri  Lnnqunqe(5l  Spoknn  or  Hond 
CorirMl  Mnrhipf*  Skills  Tvi'inq 


W  P  M  S)u>rlh.in(l 


W  f*  M  f'>|hpr 


Employment  Histofy 


In  the  space  ptovide<)  helow.  give  your  employment  histoiy  beginning  with  your  present  or  most 
recent  employer  and  list  all  positions  held,  including  mililaiy  part-time  suminei,  and  any  peiiods  ol  unemployment 

AN  EXPLANATION  OF  ANY  PERIOD  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  MUST  BE  INCLUDED  UNDER  ITEM  NO.  17  ON  PAGE  4. 

If  moie  space  is  leguired.  please  attach  an  additional  sheet  utilizing  the  same  format 


From 


To 


Name  of  Employer 
Address 
Phone  Number 


Salary  Beginning 
Present  Salary 


Per  Year 
Per  Year 


Job  T itle 

Name  &  T  itle  ol  Supervisor 
neason(s)  you  left  or  would  like  to  leave 


May  we  contact'^  □  Yes  □  Ni 


Boefly  describe  the  nature  and  duties  ol  your  position 


From 


To 


')  Name  ol  Employer 
Artrtress 
Phone  Number 


Salary  Beginning 
Final  Salary: 


Per  Year 
Per  Year 


Job  Title 

Name  &  Title  ol  Supervisor  . 

neason(s)  lor  leaving 

Brielly  desciibe  the  nature  and  duties  of  your  position; 


From 


To 


Name  of  Employer 
Address  _  - 

Plione  Number 


Salary  Beginning 
Final  Salarv: 


Per  Year 
Per  Year 


Job  Title  -  - 

Name  &  T Itle  of  Supeivisor  _ _ 

Beason(s)  lor  leaving 

Briefly  describe  the  nature  and  duties  ol  your  posi'ion 


From  ! 

M-  •  y> 

To 

-  ...1 - 
Mn  Yi 

-  ■ 

d  Name  ol  Employer  .  .. 

Artdiess  _  .  . 

Phone  Number  . 

Salary  Beginning 

— 

f’er 

Year 

Job  T llln 

rJame  &  Title  of  Supervisor 

R('ason(s)  lor  loaving 

Briefly  dr’scribe  the  nature  and  riutips  of  your  position 

Final  Salary: 

Per 

Year 

8 


Military  Service 


Have  you  ever  served  m  the  U  S  Armed  Forces  O  Yes  □  No  Present  Selective  Service  Classification; _ 

Branch  of  Service:  Active  Duty  From  to _  _ _ 

Rank  upon  separation/discharcie  _  _  Are  you  presently  a  member  of  the  active  reserves?  □  Yes  □  No 

9  References 

List  three  persons  who  are  not  related  to  you  by  blood  or  marriage  who  have  not  already  been  listed  in  item  no  7  who  can 
comment  on  your  education  and-  or  work  experience. 

Full  Name  Complete  Home  Address  Occupation  Phone 

Office 

Home: 

Office  _  _  . 

Home  . 

I  .  . 

j  Office  . 

!  j  I  Home:  .  _  - 

10  Dismissals  and/or  Forced  Resignations  Have  you  ever  been  dismissed  from  any  position? - Have  you  ever  been 

forced  to  resign  from  any  position'/ _ (If  answer  is  "Yes"  toother  or  both  of  these  questions,  give  complete  details 

under  Item  no.  17.1 

1 1  Criminal,  Traffic  end/or  Civil  Court  Record:  Have  you  ever  been  convicted  of  an  offense  in  an  adult  court? -  (Jf 

answer  is  "Yes  ",  please  explaiij  in  item  no.  17 )  ^  conviction  will  not  automatically  exclude  you  from  employment 
consideration. 

12  Your  application  may  be  reviewed  for  any  position  for  which  you  may  be  qualified  Please  indicate  the  minimum  salary  you 

would  accept:  $ _  - _ per  year 

1 3  H.ive  you  ever  been  an  applicant  or  employee  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  T ransit  Authority  or  of  the  former  area  bus 
companies?  □  Yes  □  No 

□  Application  date:  _  Position  _  .  .  _ _  _  --  Disposition;  __ - -  - 

□  Employee  dates  of  employment  _  Position:  —  —  - - 

14  Do  you  have  any  relatives  woi  king  for  the  Washington  Meturpolilan  Aton  Transit  Autho'ily'/ . - - f  if  answer  is  ""Yes'. 

picii'ir'  give  narnefs).  ie'aliun'.,hip(’i),  and  position  in  //cm  no  17  ) 

IT  Plear.i' indicate  scHiice  fiiim  vvfiicti  you  Ic.'irnetf  of  ftris  ('"Sit'iiri  —  -  - 

16  H.isyuiii  privilege  to  opni, lie  .a  motor  vctncle  i  vrs  lieen  deninrl  suspniided  oi  lev.iketl/  .  (IJ_nnswjrr  is  "Yos  .give_ 

compinir  details  undn  ilrni  No  17  Any  applicant  who  r,. applying  for  a  position  whose  ina|oi  resfxni'.'bilily  involves  operating 
jpmolor  vehicle  t^bus  opnrator,  messenger,  etc  )  must  list  all  unexpued  licenses  and  pm  nuts 


An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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17  Space  for  detailed  answers  to  other  questions 


WRITE  IN  LEFT  COLUMN  NUMBER  TO  WHICH  ANSWERS  APPLY. 

(M  more  space  Is  required,  please  attach  an  additional  sheet  utilizing  the  same  format.) 


General  Information 

E  nch  nppiirant  appomfrd  lo  a  posit  lof!  with  ttip  W«ashington  Mpliopol'lan  Area  T  ransit  Authority  must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  position  including 
thp  surcpssiiil  completion  of  any  oi ai  wr tfiefv  anu  or  medical  examination  confideritial  investigation  or  submission  of  any  documents  that  may  be  deemed 
necpssnry  hv  ttie  Aiithonly  I!  is  iindoistor  1  tha?  wtiere  an  applicant  is  being  considered  for  a  position  that  requires  a  periodic  medical  examination,  such 
imtivKlual  will  agree  to  undergo  surir  periodic  examinations  and  that  failure  !o  successfully  be  certified  for  continued  performance  may  result  in  an 
indtvidiial  s  sr'rvice  being  terminated  A  newly  appointed  employee  will  be  required  lo  complete  a  probationary  period  during  which  time  such  employee 
may  he  sep.uated  for  cause  wittiout  .ipfH'at  This  probationary  period  is  considered  the  last  stage  of  the  selection  process 

We  thank  you  for  making  application  for  employment  with  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority. 

I  the  ir''}ersiqned  t  ertifv  H'  ''  I  tiavp  read  personally  (  ompMed.  and  fully  compreliend  this  form  in  its  entirety  and  that  the  inforniation  herein 
provider  1  IS  true  aruj  corripieteiM  ifi.'  t>*'sf  of  niv  knowlertgi’  I  iinderslarul  iti.it  Should  any  Statement  I  have  made  prove  false,  misleading  or  erroneous,  it  may 
rr’sirlt  m  tfu'  t'f>n  of  my  api^ii  at  ofi  o'  <lisr  fi.egr  from  tiie  Wasfunqton  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  In  submitting  this  application.  I  furlhet 
urKjpfstaruj  ih,it  If  ffi.'  prr’pprfy  of  ffio  Washinglon  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority  and  will  not  be  returned 


of  Appiiraet 


An  Equal  Opporlunrty  Employer 


Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority 
Affirmative  Action  Compliance  Data 


POSITION(S)  APPLYING  FOR; 

Please  complete  the  followiiig  to  assist  us  in  the  collection  ol  statistics  lequired  by  out  Allirmalive  Action  Plan  and  in  complying  willi  the 
U  S  Equal  Eiiiployincnl  Opportunity  Commission  lopoding  requiicmenls  (lesponses  to  Itiese  questions  aie  voluntary) 

1.  EEO  Race  Category; 

□  While,  not  ol  Hispanic  Onqin  A  person  having  origins  D 

in  any  of  the  original  peoples  ol  Europe  North  Africa,  or 
the  Middle  East. 

□  Black,  not  ol  Hispanic  Origin:  A  person  having  origins  in 
any  ol  the  black  racial  groups  in  Africa. 

Q 

Q  Hispanic:  A  person  of  Mexican,  Puerto  Rican.  Cuban, 

Central  or  South  American,  or  other  Spanish  culture  or  origin, 
regardless  ol  race 

2.  Sex:  Q  Male  O  Female 

3.  The  T ransit  Authority  contplies  with  Section  504  ol  the  Rehabilitation  Act  ol  1973  which  prohibits  discrimination  against  qualilied 
handicapped  persons  As  part  ol  our  compliance  ellort  we  are  giving  all  applicants  and  employees  the  opportunity  to  respond  to 
this  'Voluntary  Sell-ldenlilication " 

The  information  you  provide  will  be  used  as  part  of  the  Authority's  voluntary  efforts  to  improve  employment  opportunities  lor 
qtialilied  handicapped  persons  and  help  to  ensure  nondiscrimination  in  our  employment  policies  and  practices 
Responding  to  this  invitation  is  VOLUNT  ARY  Even  il  you  have  a  handic.ip  that  is  apparent  to  others,  you  are  under  no  obligation  to 
participate  in  this  self-idenlificalion,  and  failure  to  do  so  will  not  result  in  any  adverse  action  against  you 
Your  response  will  be  kept  confidential  and  will  NOT  become  a  part  of  your  regular  personnel  file  However,  if  your  handicap 
requires  a  reasonable  accommodation,  or  might  necessitate  emergency  medical  treatment,  we  will  provide  relevant  inlormaiion 
about  your  handicap  to  your  supervisor  and'or  our  safety  personnel  In  addition,  government  officials  who  arc  investigating  the 
Authority  s  compliance  wiih  Section  504  will  have  access  to  this  information. 

Do  you  have  any  handicap  or  heatth  problem  which  should  be  taken  into  consideration  in  determining  job  placement  or  which 
Could  possibly  affect  your  |ob  peiformance? 

□  Yes  □  No  II  yes,  please  describe  the  handicap  or  health  problem _ _ 


Asian  Ol  Pacific  Islander  A  person  having  origins  in  any  ol  the 
original  peoples  of  the  Tar  East.  Southeast  Asia,  the  Indian 
Subcontinent,  oi  the  Pacilic  Islands  This  area  includes,  lor 
example.  China.  Japan.  Korea,  the  Philippine  Islands,  or 
Samoa. 

American  Indian  or  Alaskan  Native  A  person  having  origins  in 
any  oi  the  original  peoples  ol  North  America,  and  who 
maintain  cultural  idenlilicalion  Itirough  tribal  affiliation  or 
community  recognition. 


t'ETRO  TRAIISIT  PCLICS 
APPLICANT  INTERVIEW  BOARD 


NAME  I 


POSITION  I 


Put  a  check  mark  opposite  each  of  the  traits  indicated  below  to  show  rating  of  the  Indi¬ 
vidual.  Consider  his  potential  value  to  the  Metro  Transit  Police. 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

q 

□ 

a 

q 

□ 

□ 

a 

a 

D 


creates  good  first 

□ 

□ 

unimpressive 

□ 

very  negative  first 

impression 

adequate 

impression 

□ 

very  well-mannered 

□ 

average 

poorly  mannered 

expressive  and  attractive 

D 

□ 

objectionable  sianneriim 

mannerisms  and  gestures 

few  mannerisms 

and  geetures 

pleasant,  non-irritating 

Q 

pleasant  voice,  but 

□ 

rasping,  irritation  voici 

voice 

not  outstanding 

poor  choice  of  words 

□ 

□ 

excellent  use  of 

satisfactory  use  of 

and  expresslone 

English 

English 

n 

mujTvblas,  stuttars  or 

□ 

good  diction,  well- 

adequately  good  dic¬ 

talks  too  fast 

modulate  voice 

tion  and  modulation 

□ 

has  difflculy  in  comp- 

□ 

easily  comprehends 

long  questions  have 

hendlng  questions 

questions  asked  him 

□ 

to  be  explained 

□ 

very  evasive  or  hesitant 

answers  clearly  and 

answers  clearly,  but 

about  answering 

concisely 

with  too  much  detail 

□ 

overly  reserved  and 

well-poised  and  self- 

□ 

somewhat  timid  and 

ill  at  ease 

confident 

self-conscious 

D 

unduly  Interested  in 

enthusiastic  about  the 

□ 

indifferent  attitude 

salary  and  personal 

work  of  Police 

somewhat  aggressive 

□ 

benefits  of  Job 

1=) 

modest  and  sincere 

somewhat  imsiatura 

opinionated  and  boast 

□ 

emotionally  stable 

questionable  ability 

□ 

emotionally  unstable 

P 

seems  adaptable,  with 

□ 

unsatisfactory  general 

good  background 

□ 

adequate  Interest  in 
things  around  him 

record  and  background 

a 

wide  scope  of  Interests 

□ 

fails  to  take  any  personal 

narrow  personal  interest 

blame  for  past  troubles 

□ 

has  a  tendency  to  be 
Intolerant  of  others 

□ 

Not  Recommended 

P 

Raco  Bin  ended 

Hesitantly 

□ 

RecoBsnended 

a 

Recommended 

Enthusiastically 

Reason  for  rsjectioni 


Date 


Member  of  Interview  Board 


2-35 


APPLICANT  INTERVIEW  QUESTIONS 


What  is  your  reason  for  selecting  a  law  enforcement  career? 


What  is  your  marital  status  (divorced,  separated,  support  for 
children,  debts  and  future  plans  for  marriage)? 


If  you  are  married,  what  is  your  wife's  feeling  or  attitude 
concerning  your  employment  in  law  enforcement? 


What  is  your  ultimate  goal  or  objective  as  it  pertains  to  a 
law  enforcement  career? 


What  education  are  you  currently  pursuing?  Is  it  law  enforcement 
related? 


What  are  your  Interests  and  hobbles? 


Have  you  ever  applied  for  a  police  position  with  other  law 
enforcement  agencies?  If  so,  what  agencies?  What  is  the  status 
of  your  application? 


Do  you  have  any  medical  or  other  problems  which  would  preclude 
you  from  meeting  police  grooming  standards  to  include  shaving 
or  do  you  liave  any  allergies? 


Do  you  have  any  religious  scruples  against  the  use  of  weapons 
to  take  a  life  in  the  line  of  duty? 


Have  you  ever  or  do  you  currently  take  any  drugs;  use  narcotics; 
drink  alcohol?  If  so,  how  much? 


Have  you  ever  had  any  conflicts  with  the  law  to  include  minor 


Page  2 


traffic  violations? 


12.  If  you  were  In  the  military,  did  you  ever  receive  any  disciplinary 
action  to  Include  punishment  under  Article  15  of  the  Uniform  Code 
of  Military  Justice? 


13.  How  do  you  spend  your  free  time  (weekends,  vacations,  holidays)? 


14.  What  qualities  do  you  possess  which  would  make  you  an  applicant 
that  should  be  selected  over  other  applicants? 


15.  Have  you  been  previously  employed?  What  was  the  reason  for 
leaving  past  employment? 


16.  What  will  you  do  if  you  are  not  accepted  for  employment  with  the 
Metro  Transit  Police? 


17.  What  subject  most  Interested  you  in  high  school  or  college? 
(Check  on  how  well  he/she  did  in  English.) 


18.  What  do  you  feel  will  be  the  major  disadvantage  of  a  police  career? 


19.  What  do  you  think  is  the  biggest  factor  involved  in  influencing 
peopl e  ? 


20.  If  you  were  in  my  place,  interviewing  an  applicant,  what  would 
you  ask,  or  be  primarily  concerned  about? 


21.  What  do  you  think  will  be  the  general  public's  response  to 
female  police  officers? 


22.  Could  you  tell  us  what  you  think  the  future  may  hold  for  you  as  a 


237 


Metro  Transit  Police  Officer? 


How  do  you  feel  about  the  subject  of  "outside"  eniplo)nment , 
sometimes  referred  to  as  secondary  employment  or  "moonlighting 


Do  you  fear  violence? 


Do  you  have  a  fear  of  weapons? 


Could  you  take  a  human  life  In  the  performance  of  police  duty? 


Do  you  perceive  the  position  of  a  Metro  Transit  Police  Officer  as 
being  different  from  municipal,  county  or  state  police  officers? 
State  your  reason(s)  pro  or  con. 


Write  several  paragraphs  stating  your 
as  a  Metro  Transit  Police  Officer  and  your 
position. 


c  j 


••  •  • 

■•••*:/- 


Q  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority 

^  ^  ^  ————■■  1  ■  L  MEMORANDUM 

metro 

Addendum  to  Drug  Testing  Illicit 
SUBJECT  Narcotic  or  Controlled  Substance  Use  -  TPAS  p,,,p 
Memorandum  dated  April  1,  1983  (MTP  83-33) 


IN  REPLY 
REFER  TO; 


FROM:  TPAS  -  Chief  Angus  B.  Maclean 


TO:  TPAS  Personnel 

(Addendum  to  MTP  83-33) 


Above  referenced  memorandum  dated  April  1,  1983,  established 
within  TPAS  a  program  concerned  with  urine  testing  for  illicit 
narcotic  or  controlled  substance  use  by  personnel  assigned  to 
said  Office.  This  addendum  Is  published  to  Insure  clarity  of 
Intended  disciplinary  action  to  be  taken  when  preliminary  testing 
of  positive  findings  are  confirmed  by  laboratory  analysis. 

Those  individuals  determined  to  be  users  of  marijuana 
will  be  terminated  upon  receipt  of  laboratory  confirmation  of 
preliminary  findings. 

Where  individuals  are  found  to  have  indications  of  use 
of  other  types  of  drugs  and  related  controlled  substances,  and 
there  is  no  verified  proper  prescription  authorizing  such  use 
by  a  treating  physician,  a  termination  action  will  be  instituted 
upon  laboratory  confirmation  of  preliminary  findings. 

Personnel  who  refuse  to  participate  in  the  testing  program 
when  requested  or  ordered  to,  for  any  reason  except  when  authorized 
by  a  treating  physician(s) ,  will  also  be  terminated. 

Bureau  Commanders  will  assure  that  all  TPAS  personnel 
receive  a  copy  of  TPAS  Memorandum  dated  April  1,  1983,  and  this 
addendum.  Personnel  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  same  by  signing 
and  dating  appropriate  signature  lists. 


Attachment  (MTP  Memorandum  83-33) 

cc:  COUfi  -  J.  Robertie 

HMRS  -  R.  Silas 

HMRS  -  M.  Staed 

Local  f246  -  Mr.  E.  Jumalon 


*  ^ 
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Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Authority 


netro 


SUBJECT 


Drug  Testing  for  Illicit  Narcotic 
or  Controlled  Substance  Use 


MEMORANDUM 


DATE.  April  1,  1963 


FROM;  TPAS  -  Chief  Angus  B.  Maclean 


IN  REPLY 
REFER  TO: 


•'.V 


TO;  TPAS  Personnel 
(83-33) 

Commencing  with  the  date  of  this  memorandum,  the  Office  of  Transit 
Police  and  Security  will  implement  a  program  concerned  with  urine  testing 
for  illicit  narcotic  or  controlled  substance  use  by  personnel  assigned  to 
said  Office.  This  monitoring  procedure  will  consist  of. urinalysis  for 
personnel  who  periodically  respond  to  the  Bladensburg  Clinic  for  physical 
examinations  which  may  be  required/ordered  by  competent  authority.  This 
includes  examinations  such  as  probationary,  annual,  bi-annual,  etc. 

The  Bladensburg  Clinic  will  provide  or  otherwise  accommodate  such 
urine  testing  as  may  be  requested  by  MTP  supervisors  in  instances  of 
suspected  use  of  narcotics/controlled  substances.  There  may  be  other 
occasions  when  personnel  are  required  to  submit  to  urinalysis  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Authority's  Medical  Director  or  his/her  designee. 

Personnel  required,  directed  or  ordered  to  report  to  the  Bladensburg 
Clinic  for  physical  examination  or  urine  testing  will  on  arrival  be 
obliged  to  display  such  issued  identification  credentials  or  Authority 
identification  cards  as  are  peculiar  to  their  job  positions.  The  rationale 
for  this  requirement  is  to  ensure  verification  concerning  the  identity  of 
individuals  appearing  for  such  examination  and/or  testing. 

Confirmed/positive  findings  of  use  of  illicit  narcotic/controlled 
substances  or  the  refusal  to  submit  to  referenced  urine  testing  may 
result  in  the  implementation  of  disciplinary  measures  up  to  and 
including  termination. 

Supervisors  in  charge  of  Bureaus  v/ill  ensure  that  the  contents  of 
this  memorandum  are  read  to,  and  understood  by  all  personnel  assigned 
to  their  supervi s ion. 

Questions  concerning  the  above  will  be  referred  to  the  appropriate 
Bureau  Commander. 


■r 
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Attachment  5 


Promotion  Interview 

I 


\ 


! 

I  , 


B 


BOARD  SUMMARY  EVALUATION 

□  OUTSTANDING 
Q  VERY  GOOD 
Q  GOOD 

Q  FAIR 

□  UNACCEPTABLE 


CHAIRMAN 

NAME 

BOARD  MEMBER 

NAME 

Q  OUTSTANDING 

□ 

OUTSTANDING 

Q  VERY  GOOD 

□ 

VERY  GOOD 

(~~1  GOOD 

□ 

GOOD 

Q  FAIR 

□ 

FAIR 

Q  UNACCEPTABLE 

□ 

unacceptable 

BOARD  MEMBER 

BOARD  MEMBER 

NAME 

NAME 

Q  OUTSTANDING 

□ 

OUTSTANDING 

(~~1  VERY  GOOD 

□ 

VERY  GCCO 

□  GOOD 

□ 

GOOD 

□  FAIR 

□ 

FAIR 

Q  UNACCEPTABLE 

□ 

UNACCEPTABLE 

Name  of  Member 


Present  Rank 


WASHINGTON  METROPOLITAN  AREA  TRANSIT  AUTHORITY 
DEPARTMENT  OF  SECURITY 

_ PERFORMANCE  RATING _ 

Bureau/Unit 
Rating  Period 


pS 

Wm 


NOTP:  Compare  this  member  ONLY  with  all  members  of  the  same  grade. 


1.  BEARING  AND  BEHAVIOR; 


The  extent  to  which  the  member  meets  standards  of  bearing,  dress,  courtesy  and  emotional 
control  and  enhances  the  image  of  the  Department. 


UNSATIS- 

1 

Bn.ow 

•  1 

FACTORY 

MARGINAL 

1 

AVCRAOC 

1  EFFECTIVE  AND  COMPETENT  I 

EXCELLENT 

EXCEPTIONAL 

OUTSTANDING 

□ 

□ 

1 

□ 

!  □  □  □  1 

□  □ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1 

1 

□ 

]  □  □  o  ; 

□  □ 

a 

□ 

2.  HUMAN  RELATIONS; 


The  degree  to  which  the  member  promotes  harmonious  relationships  with  other  members  of 
the  Department  and  with  civilian  associates.  Tact,  in  knowing  the  right  thing  to  say  or  do 
without  offending.  Attitude  of  the  member. 


UNSATIS¬ 

FACTORY 

1 

1  MARGINAt. 

BELOW 

AVERAGE 

1  1 

1  EFFECTIVE  AMD  COMPETENT  ( 

EXCELLENT 

EXCEPTIONAL 

OUTSTANDING 

□ 

1  ° 

□ 

!  □  □  □  ! 

□ 

□ 

1 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1  a 

□ 

J  □  □  □  J 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

3.  LEARNING  ABILITY; 

UNSATIS  1 
FACTOBY  I  MARGINAL 

□  I  □ 

□  ]  □ 

4.  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILL: 

UNSATIS-  I 

FACTORY  I  MARGINAL 

□  I  □ 

□  I  ^ 

_ 1 _ 

5.  ACCEPTANCE  OF 
RESPONSIBILITY: 

UNSATIS-  I 

FACTORY  I  MARGINAL 
f— 1  I  m 


6.  WRITTEN  AND  ORAL 
EXPRESSION: 

UNSATIS-  1 
FACTORY  I  MARGINAL 

[]  I  U 

a.  n  !  □ 


UNSATIS-  I 

FACTORY  I  MARGINAL 

U  I  □ 

u  :  U 


The  degree  to  which  the  member  grasps  inslruclions,  abstract  ideas  or  concepts.  Quickness 
and  ease  in  learning  new  skills  or  methods. 


I  BELOW  I  I  I 

I  AVERAGE  I  EFFECTIVE  AND  COMPFTENT  I  EXCEILENT  .  EXCEPTIONAL 

I  □  I  □  □  □  !  □  □  ;  □ 

I  □  1  □  □  □  □  □  1  □ 


OUTSTANDING 

□ 

□ 


How  adequate  is  the  member’s  knowledge  and  skill  for  the  requirements  of  said  member’s 
present  position.  Resourcefulness  in  dealing  with  problems  through  original  adaptions  of 
experience. 

i  AwiS«  '  EFFECTIVE  AND  COMPETENT  i  EXCELLENT  i  EXCEPTIONAL  I  OUT:  NDINO  1 


EXCELLENT  l  EXCEPTIONAL  I  OUT: 


The  degree  to  which  the  member  accepts  responsibility  for  his/her  own  actions  and  the 
organizational  objectives  assigned  to  him/her.  Initiative  or  energy  displayed  in  the  initiation  of 
action.  Loyalty  to  the  Department. 


I  BELOW 
I  AVERAGE 

1  n 


I  EFFECTIVE  AND  COMPETENT  I  EXCELLENT  )  EXCEPTIONAL  I  OUTSTANDING 


Tlie  ability  of  the  member  to  communicate  his/her  ideas  in  (a)  writing  -  (b)  speech. 


V 

V.-.' 


I  FEI OW 

I  AVERAGE 
1  □ 

I  n 

I 

»  PF’.OW 

I  average 
'  ( 1 


F.I  FECTIVE  and  CCiMPETENT 

LI  LI  □ 

LJ  IJ  □ 


ErrECTIVE  AND  COMPETENT 

□  L)  □ 

LI  □  □ 


Fxrn  t  ENT 
LJ  □  I 

n  □  : 


EXCEPTIONAL 

□ 

u 


OUTSTANDING 

□ 

U 


I  I 

EXCELLENT  1  EXCEPTIONAL  |  OUTSTANDING 

U  LJ  1  □  1  □ 

LJ  □  U  !  □ 


7.  PERFORMANCE  OF  DUTY: 


lilt!  tlcgree  of  acceptability  of  the  work  of  tlio  member.  Dependability  to  complete  written  or 
oral  assignments  promptly,  judgement  or  ability  to  think- clearly  and  arrive  at  logical  and 
sound  conclusions. 


UNSATIS- 

FACTOflY 

1  ' 
t  MARGINAL  1 

BClOW 

AVERAGE 

1 

1  EFFECTIVE  AND  COMPETENT 

EXCEcLENT 

EXCEPTIONAL 

OUTSTANDING 

□ 

1  LJ  ' 

u 

'  □  LJ  LJ 

1 

n 

□ 

n 

□ 

□ 

'  □  ' 

1  1 

IJ 

;  n  LJ  LI 

J_ 

n 

n 

□ 

4  23  (Rev  ti/79) 


8.  EVALUATION  ABILITY: 


A  judgement  as  to  how  conscientious  this  member  would  be  toward  fulfilling  the  duties  as  a 
reporting  and/or  endorsing  official. 


UNSATIS- 

FACTORY 

1 

1  marginal 

1  BELOW 

1  AVERAGE 

EFFECTIVE  AND  COMPETENT 

EXCELLENT 

EXCEPTIONAL 

^  OUTSTANDING 

□ 

1  □ 

1  □ 

□  □  □ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

1  □ 

□ 

□  □  □ 

□ 

□ 

‘ 

□ 

□ 

_ 

9.  LEADERSHIP:  (Evaluation)  The  ability  of  this  member  to  influence  and  guide  the  actions  of  others. 

UNSATIS-  I  I  BELOW  I  I  t  I 

FACTORY  I  MARGINAL  |  AVERAGE  |  EFFECTIVE  AND  COMPETENT  |  EXCEILENT  I  EXCEPTIONAL  |  OUTSTANDING 

□!□  !□!□□ 

□  □  !□  □□  □  □□ 


Total  days 


SICK  LEAVE  USED  DURING  THE  PERIOD  COVERED  BY  THIS  REPORT 


Days  due  to  injuries 


Days  not  due  to  injuries 


lb  of  times  reported  sick 


Remarks. 

Present  Duty  assignment 

Give  your  evaluation  of  this  member  (Rater) 


Date  assigned 


Give  your  evaluation  of  this  member  (Reviewer) 


OVI  R  ALI.  I'A'Al.UAl  ION  (Goiui'are  this  member  ONLY  with  all  incinbois  of  the  same  grade.) 


t 

t  t 

□ 

ezz] 

UNSATIS- 

^ACTOiV 

□ 

[ZZ] 

MAJGINAI 

Signature  of  menibcr 
Signature  of  Rater 


XW.  .A  JAUA  a  AIWAL 


.OwZvflAC 


tfffctvl  AND 


't'l't  I 

fVri  1  f 

mtillUlHM  II«>|||» 

fM  null  uoioil 

t  (  t 

□  □ 

IZZZ  CZZ] 

CXCCLLtMT 

O 

CZZ] 

KXCtmONAC 

□ 

CZZ] 

OUTSlAHDtNC 

Signature  o|  Reviewing  Oflkial 
Signature  of  Appnmng  OffKial 
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HETRO  TRANSIT  POLICE 


June  1,  1984 


Authorized 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Total 

- 

Strength 

White  - 

Black  White  -  Black 

Hispanic 

Connand 

Chief 

1 

1 

1 

Assistant  Chief 

1 

— 

1_ 

i 

Subtotal 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Bureau  of  Field  Operations 

Patrol  Division 

Inspector 

1 

1 

1 

Captains 

4 

3 

3 

Lieutenants 

7 

5 

2 

7 

Sergeants 

IS 

9 

S 

2 

16 

Detectives 

10 

6 

2 

1  1 

10 

Officers 

169 

91 

37 

6  8 

2 

144 

Subtotal 

206 

115 

46 

7  11 

2 

181 

Bureau  of  Support  Operations 

Administration 

Inspector 

1 

1 

1 

Revenue  Protection 

Captain 

1 

1 

1 

lieutenant 

1 

1 

1 

Sergeants 

5 

3 

1 

1 

5 

Officers 

36 

17 

9 

1  3 

30 

Training  Division 

Capta in 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Officers 

t 

2 

Officer  Trainees 

- 

12 

5 

1 

- 

■8 

Subtotal 

45 

37 

15 

3  3 

1 

=  3 

Internal  Affairs 

Captain 

1 

1 

1 

Subtotal 

1 

1 

1 

OVERALL  TOTAL 

254 

154 

62 

10  14 

3 

:i3 

White  -  164 

-  68 

HTP  -  Total  Black  -  76 

=  3\i 

females 

-  24  =  101 

Hispanic  -  3 

=■  1* 

Hales 

-  219  »  90X 

SPECIAL  POLICE  AND  OTHERS 


Authorized 

Male 

Female 

Male-Female 

Total 

Strength 

White  -  Black  White 

-  Black 

Hispanic 

Connand 

OCCB 

Lieutenant 

1 

1 

1 

Sergeants 

5 

4 

1 

5 

Officers 

ii 

4 

3 

2 

1 

11 

Subtotal 

18 

S 

7 

1 

2 

1 

16 

Bladensburq 

Inspector 

1 

1 

1 

Captain 

1 

1 

1 

Lieutenant 

1 

1 

1 

Sergeants 

7 

6 

2 

a 

Officers 

39 

i 

12 

13 

2  i 

30 

Subtotal 

49 

4 

19 

15 

2  1 

41 

Police  Radio  Dispatchers 

10 

6 

2 

2 

10 

Handicapped 

2 

1 

1 

2 

Claims  Investigator 

1 

1 

1 

Statistical  Assistant 

1 

1 

1 

Data  Technician 

1 

1 

1 

Armored  Car 

5 

2 

3 

5 

Secretaries 

4 

2 

2 

4 

Clerk-Typist 

1 

_ 

_ 

1 

— 

—  _ 

1 

Subtotal 

25 

10 

6 

6 

3 

25 

OVERALL  TOTAL 

92 

19 

32 

7 

20 

3  1 

82 

Special  Police  &  Others 

White  -  26  '  32'; 

Black  -  52  =  63*. 

Females 

-  28 

=  34; 

Hispanic  -4=5* 

Hales 

-  54 

=  66t 
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RECAPITULATION 


Authorized 

Strength 

Male 

White  -  Slack 

Female 

White  -  Black 

Mate/Female 

Hispanic 

Total 

Connand 

Metro  Transit  Police 
Subtotal 

2S5 

1S4 

62 

10 

14 

3 

243 

Special  Police  Officer 
Subtotal 

67 

9 

26 

1 

17 

3  1 

57 

Admlnlstratlon/Speclal  TA 
Subtotal 

25 

10 

6 

6 

3 

25 

TPAS  TOTAL 

347 

173 

94 

17 

34 

6  1 

325 

TOTAL  PERCENTAGE  BREAKOUT 


ANNEX  5 


U.S.  MARINE  COPRS  SECURITY  GUARD  BATTALION 


Interviewees:  Lt.  Mark  Burger  (Asst.  OPS  Offlcer/OIC  MSG  School) 

GYSGT  Lon  Martin 

Marine  Security  Guard  Battalion  (Dept,  of  State) 
Quantico  VA  2213*l 


Interviewer:  Hough 

Date:  7  June  I98U 


The  Marine  Security  Guard  (MSG)  provides  security  guard 
services  to  the  Embassies,  Legations,  and  Consulates.  These 
services  include  protection  of  personnel,  property,  and 
classified  and  administratively  controlled  material  and 
equipment  within  these  premises.  The  Marines  are  prepared 
to  protect  the  foreign  security  post  and  its  personnel  in 
emergency  situations. 

The  Mar  1  ne S',  work  in  conjunction  with  the  State  Department. 
Both  the  State'  Department  and  the  Marines  provide  training 
and  once  on  MSG  assignment,  the  State  Department  is  in  oper¬ 
ational  control  and  the  Marine  Corps  is  in  administrative 
control  of  the  MSG. 


The  hierarchy  is: 

Adm  in i s  tra  t i ve  (USMC) 

I 

Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps 

I 

Commanding  Officer,  MSGB 


Company  Commander 

1 _ 

I 

NCOIC 


MSG 


Operational  (Dept,  of  State) 

i 

Secretary  of  State 

I 

Ambas  sador 

I 

Security  Officer 

_ I 


El  i  g  i  b  i^l  £  ly 

"Only  mature  and  qualified  Marines"  in  tiie  grades  of  lance 
corporal  or  higi)er  are  eligible.  ("Mature  and  qualified 
privates  first  class  may  bf  ■’ranted  a  waiver  by  Commandant 
of  the  Marine  Corps  and  will  ■  promoted  to  lance  corporal 
upon  successful'  completion  o!  ’i.'G  school.") 


Following  are  the  requirements  for  sergeants  and  below: 

(1)  unmarried,  must  agree  to  remain  unmarried  until 
completion  of  tour  of  duty; 

(2)  be  a  volunteer; 

(3)  be  a  U.S.  citizen; 

( )  have  completed  ENTNAC  or  NAC 

(5)  If  a  corporal  or  below,  have  average  conduct  and 
proficiency  markings  of  h .2  and  h  .  2 ,  respectively 
(These  are  higher  than  the  reenlistment  require¬ 
ments,  i.e.  ,  to  reenlist,  ne'='d  average  of  4.0 
and  4.0,  respectively.  The  average  in  MSG  is 
4.6  and  4.5,  respectively); 

(6)  must  meet  Marine  Corps  standards  of  personal 
appearance  and  must  have  successfulxy  completed 
the  most  recent  PFT; 

(7)  any  one  of  the  following  may  be  considered  dis¬ 
qualifying: 

(a)  conviction  by  general  court-martial 

(b)  conviction  by  special  or  summary  court- 
martial  during  the  five  years  immediately 
prior  to  MSG  assignment 

(c)  more  than  one  non-judicial  punishment  during 
tiie  previous  year 

(d)  a  record  of  civilian  conviction  for  which 
some  type  of  restraint  was  imposed 

(e)  a  history  of  financial  instability 

(f)  any  derogatory  information  in  an  applicant's 
background  which  may  jeopardize  a  top  secret 
clearance. 

(8)  a  minimum  derived  AA/GT  score  of  9O; 

(9)  Have  at  least  ^2  montiir.  obligat‘>d  service  remain¬ 
ing  u[>on  reporting  to  Mrif!  iiciiool  (i'iiev  cat]  re¬ 
enlist  or  .sign  an  ex  ten 'ion). 

Following,  are  tpo  rcqu  i  rcmeti  ts  f'-ii  i’.hCO's: 

(I  )  9un  1  i  f  i  ca  t  i  on  s  2  t.  hr  011/  it  7  above; 

(2)  SNCCJ's  requesting  an  accompanied  t.our  may  not 

have  more  than  four  dependents,  including  spouse; 
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A  complete  phy s i ca 1 /men tal  examination  is  required.  The 
physical  includes  urinalysis,  hematologic  studies,  and  chest 
x-ray.  They  look  for  any  evidence  of  an  acute,  chronic, 
or  unusual  condition  which  could  make  the  person  unsuitable 
for  duty  in  an  isolated  or  remote  area.  All. Marines  report¬ 
ing  to  MSG  school  must  be  in  dental  classification  1.  All 
dental  work  must  be  done  prior  to  assignment  to  the  school 
because  once  training  is  completed,  they  are  immediately 
transferred  to  the  Embassy,  Legation,  or  Consulate. 

The  next  step  is  a  background  investigation.  All  MSGs  are 
required  to  have  a  top  secret  clearance. 

Tr a  i^n^ng 

There  are  five  classes  per  year.  Each  class  has  about  100 
students  per  class.  Training  for  NCOs  (called  SNCO,  student 
company  commander  while  in  school)  is  eight  weeks  (one  week 
indoctrination,  six  weeks  formal  training,  and  one  week 
administrative  training).  Once  on  assignment,  these  people 
are  the  [iCOIC,  the  officer  in  charge  at  the  embassy,  lega¬ 
tion,  or  consulate.  Training  for  Sergeants  and  below  is 
six  weeks  formal  training. 

Training  for  MSG  is  presumed  to  start  prior  to  MSG  school. 
That  is,  many  of  ti>e  characteristics  and  attitudes  needed 
by  an  MSG  are  instilled  in  basic  training.  They  are: 
obedience  to  orders;  team  work;  attention  to  detail;  excel¬ 
lent  physical  condition,  1 n tegr i ty / loyal ty ;  action  orienta¬ 
tion,  Impeccable  military  appearance,  and  the  desire  to 
be  a  Marine.  Ttie  people  who  make  it  through  MSG  school 
have  these  ciiaractistics  in  spades. 

The  six  weeks  formal  training  at  MSG  school  is  taught  by 
both  the  Marine  Corps  and  the  State  Department.  The  train¬ 
ing  consists  of  the  following: 

Marine  Corps  Instruction  (Represents  about  6o%  of  training) 


.  Ph  y  r  i  c  a  ]  F'  i  t  n  c  s  s 

.  Unit  Of  rn  and  civilian  clothing  (include;-,  classes  in 

t  e  X  t,  i  1  e  s  ,  t  e  V  t  u  f  c  f.  ,  how  to  mix  and  match  cic'thing. 
They  arc  riven  .$'’''"'0  to  buy  civilian  eiothitif.  They 
a  r  ■■  i  ti p  e  '■  1  c  d  in  civilian  c  1  o  I  ii  i  n  g  and  it  i  '  i  s  n  '  t 
a  e  c  e(.  t,a  h  1  e  ,  they  iKive  to  go  out  and  l>uy  more  with 
the!  I-  own  money.  Tiic  emphasis  is  ('ti  c  o  n  r.  e  r  va  t  i  v  o 
styles.) 

.  S  e  c  II  r  i  t  y  p  r  o  (  ’  e  d  u  r  e  s 

.  Honors  and  Ceremonies  (What  is  appropriate  beiiavior) 

.  Administrative  matters 
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.  Social  graces  (They  go  to  formal  gatiierings  at  the 
embassy,  legation,  or  consulate.  Therefore,  they 
are  taugiit  how  to  eat  properly,  how  to  set  a  formal 
dining  table  so  that  they  know  what  each  thing  is 
for,  how  to  address  people,  etc.,  etc.) 

.  Small  arms  training 

(Represents  about  30%  of  training) 

.  Foreign  Service  establishment 
.  Language  and  culture 
.  Use  of  deadly  force 

.  Methods  of  espionage,  terrorist  activities 
.  Evasive  driving  (for  own  safety) 

(Represents  about  10%  of  training) 

.  EOD  bombs  and  incendiary  devices 
.  Hostage  training 

.  Rescum a tic  emergency  escape  devices 
.  Safehaven  emergency  medical  kit 
.  Counter-intelligence 

They  must  qualify  with  a  38-caliber  pistol  (their  basic 
.side  arm).  They  iiave  to  qualify  at  the  FBI  range  at  close 
range;  they  must  score  190  points  to  qualify.  They  use 
a  200  -  500  range  and  emphasize  accuracy. 

The  MSG  is  responsible  for  the  interior  of  the  embassy, 
legation,  or  consulate.  They  learn  how  to  protect  that 
area.  They  receive  training  in  foam,  gas,  soap,  handcuffs, 
night  stick.s,  and  the  equipment/weapons  found  in  the  area 
to  which  they  will  be  assigned. 

The  performance  evaluation  criteria  are  found  in  Attach¬ 
ment  3-  Regarding  physical  fitness,  tfiey  must  score  100 
on  the  physical  fitness  test.  To  achieve  ttiis  minimum  score 
they  mu. St  (l)  run  three  miles  in  less  than  I8  miniites; 

(2)  do  sit -ups  in  less  than  two  minutes;  (3)  do  20  pull-ups. 

At.  MOi;  rch  ol  ,  each  .sttidcnt  is  ara-ignod  a  (ocult.y  .advisor. 

Til  Of  I.  a  S'  .ll'■'Ut  student.r.  per  fnculfy  ari  visor.  A  faculty 

idvi-'-'r  hi;  ■>Mv>  i  HS  an  Mf‘’i  with  d  i  r  t.  i  no  t  i  .  ..u  .  Hr  srrv':'r- 
u.s  a  rolr  rv'ir.;  (  c .  r  ttic  t.r.ainee:;  in  addit.iiai  to  1  '  >  v  j  q  j  u  g 
'■  o  u  n  ‘r-  liny,  r' t  r  . 

An  ITR  (  i  ri  d  i  V  i  d  u  i  1  i  z  ed  training  re  cor'd)  is  kept,  foi'  each 
MGG  trainer.  f'nr  part,  of  the  ITR  is  .a  log  in  wliich  d.aily 
enti'ies  aro  made  describing  things  the  individu.al  did. 

I  t.,  is  very  derail  r  d  a  n  d  e  o  m  p  1  e  t  e  . 


A  scfeening  board  meets  twice  during  the  six  week  training, 
the  tiilrd  and  tiie  fifth  week.  For  tiie  first  board  meeting, 
every  one  is  evaluated  thoroughly.  The  second  ijoard  meeting 
is  for  those  tiiey  are  not  quite  sure  of.  Tiie  evaluation 
of  candidates  is  very  comprehensive.  One  reason  is  that 
if  an  MSG  does  anything  at  t. he  embassy,  legation,  or  consul¬ 
ate  to  draw  negative  attention  to  himself,  it  is  an  inter¬ 
national  incident.  MSGs  carry  a  black  passport  and  are 
a  part  of  the  diplomatic  corps.  (Attachment  4  is  a  copy 
of  the  overall  screening  board  evaluation.) 

In  addition  to  instructor  and  faculty  advisor  log  entries 
and  evaluations  (see  Attaciiment  5  for  a  copy  of  the  instruc¬ 
tor/faculty  advisor  performance  evaluation  form),  there 
are  peer  evaluations.  (See  Attaciiment  6  for  a  copy  of  t. he 
peer  evaluation  form.)  Each  trainee  is  assigned  to  a  stu¬ 
dent  company  unit  of  approximately  10.  Peer  evaluations 
are  made  wit.ii  in  tiiis  group.  They  are  done  twice  during 
training,  both  times  just  before  the  board  meets. 

There  is  a  lot  of  "face-time"  in  MSG  school  and  tiiey  believe 
that  during  sucii  intensive  contact  for  six  weeks  they  are 
able  to  identify  those  people  wlio  do  not  liave  the  characteristics 
they  want  MSGs  to  have.  (I  saw  an  ITR  and  it  is  startlingly 
detailed  and  complete;  they  are  probably  right.  The  documentation 
Is  most  '"’pressive.) 

Of  the  sergeants  and  below,  about  30-35%  do  not  qomplet.e 
MSG  training.  Tiie  two  primary  reasons  are  maturity  and 
attitude.  Of  t. iie  e6s  and  above,  U0-l*5%  do  not  complete 
MSG  training.  The  three  primary  reasons  are  maturity,  atti¬ 
tude,  and  lf>adership.  The  intensive  and  stringent  screening 
gives  M.GGf,  a  special  and  elite  feeling,  wliich  the  officers 
feel  is  motivating. 

Once  training  is  complete  MSGs  are  Immediately  sent  abroad. 

The  first,  post  is  a  "hardship"  post  (for  social,  economic, 
or  polit.  icnl  reasons)  for  15  monf.hs. 

MonitoringOn^Tho:;^®]^ 

At  those  I  tr.  there  arc  inspections  every  six  months,  which 
are  done  t>  y  a  company  comm,  i  n  d  e  r  .  Pcrliaps.  to  Mt-Gs  ni-e  re- 

lieveT  of  duly  each  year  (l.hcre  ai’c  IPSO  fl.'Gr.  around  tire 
world).  Tti'’  lear.ons  a  1' e  marriage,  dating  itie  a  m  lia  s  a  d  o  r  '  s 
daughter,  sleopinfr  on  j'ost,  etc.  (hr  1  y  rarely  is  it  for' 
drug  use.  This  is  more  of  a  problem  in  stutie  count,  rles  than 
in  o  t  ti  e  r  c  o  ti  n  t  r  i  e  s  ,  e  .  g  .  ,  Rogo  t  a  ,  Co  I  umb  i  .a  .  U  i'  i  n  e  analyses 
are  done  on  a  random  basis  to  ctieck  for  drug  use.  Wtien 
it  is  done,  the  entire  detachment  is  tested. 
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other  I  ti  1'  o  r  m  a  t  i  o  ti 


MSO  in  not  an  "occupation"  or  MOS :  one  can't  spend 

one's  career  in  MSG  and  related  activities. 

In  som^  countries,  e.p;.,  Cuba,  Marines  are  not  allowed. 
As  a  result,  tiie  MSGs  wear  civilian  clothes,  even  when 
on  P-,  u  a  I-  d  d  u  t  y  . 

Tile  MSG  is  considered  to  be  the  elite  of  tlie  elite. 

In  recognition  of  ti)is,  100  points  are  added  to  a 
Marine's  <'omposite  scores  upon  completion  of  M.GG  train¬ 
ing.  Titese  added  points  are  authorized  for  one  year 
after  a  ti  MSG  tour. 

MSGs  are  considered  among  the  top  5%  of  ti)e  Marine 
Corps  . 


MSGs  seem  to  need  to  be  high  acliievers  in  a  structured 
environment.  They  also  probably  like/ need  order  in 
titeir  lives.  They  need  to  like  a  regimented  life. 

The  N(’0l(i  is  sometimes  the  only  commander  of  American 
troops  in  a  country.  Consequently,  his  reports  are 
like  ('ommand  reports.  The  NCOIC  position  is  an  unusual 
position  in  tiiat  once  on  assignment,  one  has  a  very 
iiigti  degree  of  authority.  The  NCOIC  is  the  highest 
level  officer  at  the  embassy,  legation,  or  consulate 
giving  orders  to  the  M.SGs.  In  no  other  situation  does 
a  gunnery  sergeant  have  as  much  authority.  This  is 
tho  reason  leadership  is  a  very  Important  selection/ 
training  criterion  for  the  NCOIC  position.  They  need 
to  be  leaders  and  diplomatic. 

Once  on  assignment,  MSGs  live  In  Marine  Houses,  which 
they  manage.  Honesty,  getting  along  with  others,  and 
teamwork  are  essential  in  such  situations. 
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APPLICANT  INTERVIEt-?  GUIDE 

1.  This  guide  is  provided  to  assist  the  inteviewing  officer 
in  determining  the  suitability  of  the  applicant  for  assignment 
with  the  Department  of  State's  foreign  service  establishments 
overseas . 


2.  The  characteristics  listed  below  should  be 
the  officer  conducting  the  interview: 

a.  Maturity. 

b.  Self-confidence,  poise  and  personality. 

c.  Manner,  appearance,  and  bearing. 

d.  Voice,  language,  expression,  alertness, 
converse . 

e.  Professional  knowledge. 


considered  by 


and  ability  to 


3.  The  interviewing  officer  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
applicant,  if  successful,  will  be  assigned  a  tour  of  duty  in 
a  foreign  country  at  an  embassy  or  consulate  of  the  United 

MSG  's  live  and  work  in  full  view  of  many  foreign 
nationals,  and  ranking  officials  of  our  Government.  They 
are  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  Marine  SNCOIC,  per¬ 
forming  the  duty  of  protecting  classified  material,  often 
times  vital  to  the  security  of  our  Nation.  In  many  cases 
MSG's  serve  in  areas  where  political,  economic,  and  social 
conditions  restrict  off-duty  time  to  a  small  American 
community.  The  Marine  is  a  representative  not  only  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  but  of  the  United  States, 

4.  Information  on  the  MSG  program  and  nature  of  the  duty: 

a.  The  MSG  program  was  authorized  in  1948  to  assist  the 
Department  of  State  in  fulfilling  its  security  requirements 
at  diplomatic  missions  abroad.  There  are  approximately  1200 
Marines  assigned  to  the  program  an-]  over  IIS  d  i}:)loinatic 
missions  located  in  over  100  foreign  countri'S  and  cities. 

b.  F^acli  security  guard  detachment  is  coinimndod  by  a 
Marine  SNCO,  the  NCOIC ,  who  is  ui\der  ttie  direct  supervision 
and  operational  control  of  the  Department  of  State's  Post 
security  Officer.  Marine  company  commanders  at  five  loca¬ 
tions  act  as  intermediate  commanders  between  the  MSG  battalion 
and  the  individual  embassy  detachment. 
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c.  The  average  detachment  consists  of  nine  Marines;  the 
NCOIC  and  eight  sergeants  and  below.  Detachments  range  in 
size  from  6  to  32  Marines.  Approximately  one  third  of  the 
detachments  are  comprised  of  six  Marines. 

d.  The  MSG  is  assigned  to  the  embassy  to  safeguard 
classified  material,  enforce  security  regulations,  and  protect 
American  lives  and  property.  When  the  embassy  business  of  the 
day  is  completed,  the  Marine  on  duty  continues  the  workday. 
mSG's  check  unoccupied  offices  for  classified  material  left 
adrift,,  look  for  open  doors  and  windows,  and  check  general 
security  of  the  building.  Safes  and  files  are  inspected  to 
ensure  they  are  properly  secured.  MSG's  often  escort  a  clean¬ 
ing  force  of  foreign  employees  and  work  closely  with  the 
embassy  duty  officer  after  working  hours.  MSG's  must  be 
capable  of  maintaining  their  composure  in  the  case  of  riots, 
mob  action,  or  terrorist  activity.  They  must  bo  able  to  think 
clearly  and  follow  detailed  instructions  at  all  times.  MSG's 
work  closely  with  their  fellow  Marines  and  in  some  cases  with 
members  of  the  U.S.  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  They  have 
daily  contact  with  American  and  foreign  employees  of  the 
embassy . 

e.  The  embassy  Marine  represents  the  United  States  and 
the  Marine  Corps.  Therefore,  the  MSG  must  present  a  neat 
military  appearance,  be  adept  at  self-expression,  and  perform 
the  duties  in  a  courteous  and  congenial  manner.  MSG's  must 
have  the  ability  to  tactfully,  impartially,  and  firmly  enforce 
security  regulations.  They  could  be  placed  in  situations  of 
possible  ccmpromise  which  require  sound  judgement,  a  high 
degree  of  moral  integrity,  honesty,  loyalty,  and  unquestion¬ 
able  devotion  to  duty. 

f.  Marines  are  not  sent  to  embassies  for  social  duties. 
The  majority  of  their  time  is  spent  standing  a  lonely  watch 
and  performing  required  military  duties.  However,  there  will 
naturally  be  an  involvement,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  social 
activities  with  the  American  community  and,  in  some  countries, 
with  foreign  personnel.'  The  MSG  should  be  a  good  mixer. 

g.  During  a  tour  of  duty  with  the  Sf^curily  guard  program, 
ill'.’  ''■■nhas'^y  Marin':’  maintains  mililaty  pi  (.)f  i  c  i'  ncy  tiuough 
Pasio  nili'-aiy  training  sup'^rvised  by  th'a  NCOIC  ai.d  through 
nandatory  MCI  enrollment.  MSG’s  .are  called  up'ui  to  prcs'-nt 
Ir-ctures  to  fellc.;  Marines  on  tiasic  military  subjects  and 
current  events.  The  MSG  must  tiave  a  desire  for  self- 
improvement  and  an  interest  in  study.  MSG’s  become  more  aware 
of  the  world  around  them  and  may  take  an  active  interest  in 
ttie  country  to  which  assigned.  A  security  guard  tour  can  be 
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one  of  the  most  enlightening  and  beneficial  experiences  of  a 
Marine's  career. 

h.  MSG's  live  together  in  fully  furnished  quarters 
provided  by  the  Department  of  State.  In  most  countries  they 
live  in  a  house,  with  each  Marine  normally  assigned  an 
individual  bedroom,  in  the  civilian  community  of  the  city  to 
which  assigned.  The  detachment  members,  under  the  direction 
of  the  NCOIC,  are  responsible  for  the  operation  of  their 
"home."  They  are  required  to  assess,  collect,  and  manage  the 
funds  provided  for  the  operation  of  the  mess.  Each  Marine 
will  take  a  turn  supervising  the  Marine  mess  and  purchasing 
food.  This  may  include  assisting  the  cook  in  the  preparation 
of  the  menu  and  ensuring  the  cleanliness  of  the  galley.  MSG's 
become  bookkeepers  and  auditors  by  managing  the  mess  and 
household  expense  funds  for  their  fellow  Marines,  An  indi¬ 
vidual  who  is  unable  to  manage  personal  finances  cannot  be 
expected  to  satisfactorily  perform  the  financial  duties  that 
will  be  required  of  the  security  guard. 

i.  Physical  fitness  programs  are  in  effect  at  all 
security  guard  detachments.  Many  detachments  are  involved  in 
competition  with  each  other  to  determine  physical  fitness 
excellence.  Most  embassies  have  recreational  programs  calling 
r>n  ^hp  at-t-^i-hed  U.S.  agencies  to  provide  teams.  In  almost 
every  case,  the  embassy  looks  to  the  Marines  to  organize  and 
lead  the  athletic  program.  Softball,  volleyball,  basketball, 
tennis,  and  golf  are  the  most  common  sports.  However,  some 
detachments,  because  of  political  or  space  limitations,  are 
restricted  to  small  area  events  such  as  horseshoes,  badminton, 
cribbage,  chess,  pinochle,  and  pool  tournaments.  Marine 
detachments  have  always  taken  pride  in  their  athletic  pursuits. 
The  embassy  Marines  must  be  industrious,  have  an  interest  in 
competition,  and  set  an  example  of  "fair  play"  and  sportsman- 

1  ike  conduc  t , 

j.  Sergeants  and  below  assigned  to  the  program  are 
required  to  sign  an  agreement  stating  that  they  are  volunteers 
and  that  they  will  not  marry  prior  to  the  completion  of  their 
overseas  ass  ignni'^n  t.  The  embassy  Marine  must  possess  and 
maintain  high  moral  standards.  Tiie  "Don  duan"  type  is  a 
li<ability  to  the  program.  Involvement  with  the  opposite  sex, 
e:;ces"^ive  use  of  alcoJjol,  use  of  drugs,  and  failure  to  obey 
lawful  ord'^rs  are  the  four  most  common  reasons  for  early 
relief  from  the  prograia. 

k.  MSG's  are  authorized  to  take  annual  leave  in  CONUS  and 
most  foreign  countries.  Approval  from  CMC  is  required  for 
leave  in  certain  foreign  countries.  Emergency  leave  will  be 
granted  upon  verification  by  the  American  Red  Cross.  While 
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Marines  on  emergency  leave  are  authorized  travel  by  scheduled 
government  aircraft,  in  most  of  the  foreign  countries  where 
HSG's  are  assigned,  commercial  air  is  the  only  available 
transportation,  in  which  case  the  Marine  must  bear  the  expense 
of  travel.  Extended  distances  are  often  involved  in  taking 
leave;  therefore,  a  Marine  who  has  family  problems  should 
seriously  consider  this  fact  prior  to  application  for  the 
program . 

l.  Transportation  of  motorcycles  and  private  automobiles 
overseas  at  government  expense  is  not  authorized  for  MSG 
personnel  in  the  grade  of  sergeant  and  below.  Students  are 
further  discouraged  from  bringing  private  automobiles  and 
motorcycles  to  the  MSG  School  due  to  immediate  assignment 
overseas  upon  graduation.  Sergeants  and  below  assigned  to 
the  program  must  arrange  for  the  sale  of  their  automobiles 
and  motorcycles  or  provide  for  storage  or  other  means  of 
safeguarding . 

m.  Marines  are  encouraged  to  have  at  least  $300  in  their 
possession  upon  reporting  to  MSG  School  to  meet  the  incidental 
expenses  involved  in  preparing  for  a  demanding  and  challenging 
assignment  as  an  MSG  in  a  foreign  country. 

5.  In  forma  tic.n  applicable  to  SNCO's: 

a.  Assignment  as  NCOIC  of  an  MSG  detachment  is  considered 
a  command  billet  with  all  the  authority  and  responsibility 

of  a  commander  except  those  restricted  by  law  to  commissioned 
officers;  e.g.,  NJP  authority. 

b.  The  NCOIC  of  an  MSG  detachment  has  the  unique  respon¬ 
sibility  of  satisfying  two  bosses.  One  is  the  Marine's 
operational  supervisor,  the  post  security  officer,  who  is  a 
foreign  service  officer.  The  second  is  the  Marine's  adminis¬ 
trative  commander,  a  Marine  Corps  officer  who  inspects  the 
detachments  semiannually  to  ensure  they  are  maintaining 
Marine  Corps  standards  and  meeting  their  administrative 

r equ i remen  t  s . 

c.  Defvnrtment  of  State  provides  furnisfied  quarters  for 
the  FJCOTC  and  family.  In  most  cases  these  quarters  are 
equivalent  to  or  surpass  government  quarters  on  a  military 
base.  However,  the  availability  of  other  base-typo  activi¬ 
ties;  i.c.,  commissary,  PX,  dispensary,  may  be  limiteci  or 
nonexistent,  depending  on  the  country  to  which  assigned. 

d.  Some  type  of  commissary  and  medical  support  is  avail¬ 
able  at  almost  every  foreign  service  establishment.  A  co-op 
commissary,  or  ordering  service  is  one  arrangement  whereby 
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the  embassy  community  procures  U.S.-type  foods.  Medical  sup¬ 
port  usually  consists  of  an  embassy  nurse  and/or  a  local 
contract  doctor  as  a  minimum.  In  serious  cases,  patients  are 
medically  evacuated  to  the  nearest  U.S.  military  hospital 
when  local  facilities  are  not  adequate. 

e.  Schooling  for  dependent  children  is  normally  provided 
through  a  U.S.  supported  or  international  school.  The  availa¬ 
bility  of  schools  for  dependent  children  is  considered  in 
making  assignments. 

f.  Assignment  as  the  NCOIC  of  an  MSG  detachment  is 
demanding  but  can  be  personally  satisfying  and  professionally 
rewarding.  For  a  Marine  and  family  it  provides  the  challenge, 
adventure,  and  experience  of  living  in  a  foreign  country. 

In  some  cases  MSG ' s  are  the  only  U.S.  military  personnel  in 
the  country . 

6.  The  description  of  the  duties  performed  and  the  personal 
traits  necessary  for  MSG  personnel,  as  outlined  herein,  should 
provide  the  commanding  officer  with  sufficient  information  to 
make  an  evaluation  of  the  Marine's  qualifications.  The  possi¬ 
ble  compromise  of  national  security  and  discredit  upon  the 
Marine  Cores  and  the  American  image  abroad  are  two  of  the  most 
serious  repercussions  which  may  result  from  poor  screening  and 
assignment  procedures.  Screening  of  applicants  cannot  be 
based  on  past  or  present  duty  performance  alone.  It  must  go 
deeper  into  the  Marine's  background;  personal  traits,  habits, 
interests,  potential  and  personality.  Many  Marines  can  be 
considered  outstanding  in  the  FMF  or  another  type  assignment, 
but  still  not  be  the  "right  person"  for  the  MSG  program. 
Elimination  at  the  command  level  of  personnel  who  are  not 
suited  for  this  indepe nden t- type  duty  in  a  foreign  country 
will  result  in  a  considerable  savings  to  the  Marine  Corps 

and  will  definitely  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  individual 
concerned  . 

7.  Upon  departure  frem  the  pr'^sent  command,  the  applicant 

must  be  ready  to  attend  the  school  without  disruptions.  The 
Marine  must  arrive  with  all  administrative  re-ju  iremruits 
comf'l  e  t  arid  b"  dentally,  medically,  and  mentally  prepared. 

Thu  appli''a.nt  must  bu  pieparet]  to  s-pend  3U  months  oversea:;. 
Perdnal  aiid  financial  pre-bleinr.  nnis^t  be  considereul  and  managed 
accc'rd  i  nq  1  y  .  Upon  rciorting  to  school,  all  i  euu  i  r  emnn  ts  will 
be  checked  to  ensure  qualification.  Those  individuals  not 
qualified  will  not  be  accepted  by  the  sctiool. 
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COMMANDING  OFFICER'S  GUIDE 


This  form  is  intended  for  use  by  career  planners,  administra¬ 
tive  personnel,  screening  boards,  and  commanders  during  the 
selection  process  for  MSG  duty. 


1,  Marine  has  been  counseled  regarding  the  MSG  program  and 

understands  the  provisions  of  MCO  1306. 2L  relative  to 
assignment.  _ 

2,  Marine  is  a  volunteer. 


3.  Service  record  book  contains  evidence  of  a  satisfactory 

National  Agency  check  (NAC) .  _ 

4.  Weight  is  proportionate  to  height.  _ 

5.  Passed  most  recent  PFT. 


Date  administered  _ _  Score  _ _ 

6.  On  the  basis  of  an  interview  and  review  of  service  and 

h'^alth  rec’-'rds,  this  Marine  appears  to  meet  the  criteria  for 
ytancing  a  top  secret  clearance.  _ _ 

(At  the  initial  interview,  the  Marine  should  be  briefed  on  the 
data  reguif^d  Cor  the  submission  of  a  request  for  a  background 
investigation  so  that  information  not  available  locally  may  be 
collected , ) 

7.  Marin"  briefed  that  a  detailed  background  investigation 

will  be  conducted  by  the  Defense  Intelligence  Service. _ 

8.  Request  for  background  investigation  was  submitted  by 

_ _ ' _ •  _ _ f 

NAIir;  GRADE  BIEEET 

on 

Ai'i !/.'  IJ  ^  DATs; 

(This  sfr's.'.d  ('"I'  ac'som;:  1  isfn’d  after  r"oeip‘  of  ot'ilr-rs  but  prior 
to  d S'  t  as  1  li  -  n  t .  ) 

cS  .  Yellt'w  c-'’}'y  of  Di)  Fot;ii  1879  (requ.-st  foi.-  pl)  and  copy 
of  DD  398  attached  to  left  sid"  of  SRB. 


9.  Marine's  average  pros/cons  are  at  least  4.2/'4.2  respec¬ 
tively,  and  Marine  does  not  possess  any  of  th"  disqualifying 
criteria  listed  in  paragraph  4a(8)  of  MCc  1306.2L. 
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10.  Marine's  AA/GT  score  is  90  or  above. 


11.  Marine  is  medically  and  dentally  (Class  1)  qualified. 


a.  Physical  conducted  on:  _ 

DATE 

b.  Dental  exam  conducted  on: 

DATE 

12.  Sergeants  and  below  have  at  least  32  months  of  obligated 
active  service  as  of  the  MSG  class  commencing  date  specified 
in  Marine's  orders  to  the  school. 


13.  Marine  is  a  U.S.  citizen. 


14.  Marine  has  been  advised  to  procure  proof  of  U.S.  citizen¬ 
ship  in  accordance  with  paragraph  7a(b)  of  MCO  1306. 2L. 


(Marine  must  have  this  document  when  reporting  to  MSG  School.) 

15.  Marine  is  not  a  staff  sergeant  selectee.  _ 

16.  Applicable  to  SNCO's: 

a.  If  married  and  elects  an  accompanied  tour,  SNCO  has  no 

more  than  four  dependents  including  spouse.  _ 

b.  Spouse  and  dependents  to  accompany  SNCO  overseas  are 

U.S.  citizens  (natural  or  naturalized).  _ 

c.  Proof  of  citizenship  obtained  for  spouse  and 

dependents.  _ 

d.  Spouse  and  dependents  have  been  physically  and 

dentally  examined  and  are  qualified  to  accompany  the  member 
overseas.  _ 
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MSG  class  rommsncing  date  spf’cified  in  Matin'-'s  orders  to 
the  scliool.  For  those  Marines  selected  for  assignment  to  a 
non-hardship  post  (36-mont:;'  be  willing  to  extend/reenlist 
to  have  sufficient  oblicatf’,  :■•r•vice  to  complete  a  full  tour 
prior  to  their  transfer  fro.i  '  '  school.  _ 
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(SNCO's  are  given  leave  to  arrange  their  personal  affairs 
upon  graduation.  However,  travel  back  to  their  previous  duty 
station  is  at  their  own  expense.  Therefore,  it  is  recommended 
that  the  spouse  be  thoroughly  briefed  regarding  securing 
travel  and  shipping  household  effects.) 

17.  The  final  phase  of  processing  a  Marine  for  assignment  to 
MSG  duty  is  to  ensure  all  administrative  actions  have  been 
completed,  after  receipt  of  orders. 

a.  Waived  overseas  control  date  on  page  11  of  the 
SRB,  if  applicable. 


b.  The  following  agreement/statement  on  the  receiving 
endorsement  of  the  Marine's  orders  have  b«en  made. 


(1)  Sergeants  and  below  ~  Volunteer,  will  remain 
unmarried,  and  has  read  MCO  1306. 2L. 


(2)  SNCO's  -  Volunteer  and  has  read 
MCO  1306. 2L. 


c.  Perso 
record,  servi 
copy  ot  this 
for  delivery 

18.  One  copy 
should  be  pi  a 
record  book. 
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NAME,  RANK,  SSN,  MOS  _ 

COMPLETE  MILITARY  ADDRESS 


VOLUNTEER?  _ 

U.  S.  CITIZEN?  _ _ 

SINGLE?  (SGT/ BELOW)  _  _ 

WILL  EXTRND/REENL  IF  REQUIRED?  _  _ 

ONE  YEAR  ON  STATION? 

COMPLETED  ENTNAC/NAC7  _ 

DESCRIBE  BELOW  IN  REMARKS  SECTION  ANY  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  ITEMS 
NJP? 

COURTS-MARTIAL?  _ 

POLICE  RECORD?  _ 

PERSONAL/FAMILY  PROBLEMS?  _  _ 

FINANCIAL  PROBLEMS?  _ 

ANY  DEPENDENTS? 


DO  YOU  HAVE  ANY  JIECURRING  MEDICAL  OR  DENTAL  PROBLEMS?  _ 

ARE  YOU  SERVING  AN  ENLISTMENT  FOR  WHICH  A  BONUS  IS  AUTHORIZED?  _ 

IS  THERE  ANYTHING  IN  YOUR  BACKGROUND  THAT  WILL  INTERFERE  WITH  YOUR  GETTING 
A  TOP  SECRET  CLEARANCE?  _ _ 

13.  REMARKS:  _  _ 


SNCO*S  ONLY 

1.  MARITAL  STATUS,  NUMBER  AND  AGES  OF  CHILDREN.  _ 

2.  ARE  YOUR  DEPENDENTS  U.  S.  CITIZENS?  _ 

3.  ANY  RECURRING  MEDICAL  OR  DENTAL  PROBLEMS  WITH  YOUR  DEPENDENTS? 

4.  ANY  PROBLEMS  WITH  OVERSEAS  ASSIGNMENTS?  _ 

5.  ANY  FINANCIAL  OR  PERSONAL  PROBLEMS? 


ALL  MARINES 
PRIVACY  ACT  STATEMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  Section  301,  Title  5,  U.S.  Code,  information  contained  in 
this  form  is  requested  in  order  to  interview  and  screen  you  for  suitability  for 
the  Marine  Security  Guard  School  Program.  The  information  provided  will  not  be 
divulged  without  your  written  authorization  to  anyone  other  than  individuals 
involved  in  the  screening  process  to  determine  your  eligibility  for  the  MSG 
program.  You  are  not  required  to  provide  this  information,  however,  failure  to 
do  so  could  result  in  your  being  ineligible  for  duty  with  the  Marine  Security 
Guard  Program. 


SIGNATURE  OF  MARINE 


5  Jun  198A 


18  Jun  1984 


2S  Jun  1984 


BnBul  1500 
23  Apr  1984 


PERFORMANCE  EVAMIATION  CRITERIA 


TEST  PHASE  )?1  (M-900XI) 

M-103  DOS  INDOCTRINATION 

M-102  OIC  INDOCTRINATION 

M-206  DUTIES  OF  POST  A1  AND  Hi 

S-203  FOREIGN  SERVICE  SECURITY  REGULATIONS 

S-215  RADIO  PROCEDURES 

M-204  VIOLATION  ISSUE  PROCEDURFS 

S-212  FOREIGN  METHODS  OF  ESPIONAGE 

M-205  SECURITY  INSPECTION  PROCEDURES 

M-503  MAINTENANCE  AND  WEARING  OF  THE  UNIFORM 

M-305  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT 

M-505  PHYSICAL  FITNESS  AND  WEIGHT  CONTROL 

M-104  HISTORY  OF  THE  MSG  PROGRAM 

M-502  MILITARY  CUSTOMS  AND  COURTESIES 

M-501  CIVILIAN  CLi'THING  AND  STANDARD  OF  DRESS 


12  Jun  1984  TEST  PHASE  il2  (M-900X2) 

M-505  LEADERSHIP  TRAItS  AND  PRINCIPLES 
S-106  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE  ESTABLISHMENTS 
M-107  PASSPORT  APPLICATIONS 
M-303  HEALTH  SANl-'ATION  AND  HYGIENE 
M-105  COMMAND  AND  CONTROL 

R-201  SECURITY  PROGRAM  IN  THE  FOREIGN  SERVICE 

S-214  DESTRUCTION  OF  CLASSIFIED  MATERIAL 

M-504  MAINTENANCE  AND  WEARING  OF  THE  DRESS  BLUE  UNIFORM 

S-603  NIGHTSTICK  "RAINING 

S-606  HANDCUFF  PROCEDURES 

M-218  RESCUEMATIC 


TEST  PHASE  #3  (M-9'>OX3) 

S-213  TERRORIST  ACTIvfTIES 

M-301  MARINE  HOUSE  AND  FUND  MANAGEMENT 

M-304  SOCIAL  USAGES  AND  CUSTOMS 

S-202  PHYSICAL  SECURITY 

M-507  FITNESS  REPORTS 

M-306  TRAINING  ON  POST 

S-209  PASSPORT  FRAUD  RECOGNITION 

M-30;  CELEBRATION  AND  CEREMONIES 

M  508  ILLEGAL  DRUf  USE  AND  ALCOHOL  ABUSE 

II  SI  PHASE  a  (M-ROOL'. ) 

s  f’O)  .38  r/M.iiu  i;  stinii  f  wi'';'.on  kfvoi.vik 

M  40,’  Oi’lENLAfU'N  T('  Till;  GLOSL  GOMBAI  P  I '■  I  f  |  (((IirsL 
M  40',  DLl’AinMENI  I'F  SIAIE  WIAI'ON':  AND  OI’I'IAI.’CE 
S  40  )  NIGH  I  STICK  ,>ND  IIANIU  01  E  3  HAIG  INC. 

M-402  COHOOCr  IN  Fop.l  IGM  COOMRV 
;-2  11  EMERGENCY  SI  THAI  IONS 


. 


EN(  I.OSliRE  (2) 


rlRST  SCREENING  BOARD  EVALUATION 


CLASS  NO: 


DATE: 


LAST  NAME  FIRST  NAME  M.l.  RANK  SSN  MOS 

I .  PERSONAL  QUALITIES 


ACC  UNAC 

PERSONAL  APPEARANCE  _  ^ _ _ 

PHYSICAL  FITNESS  _  _  _ 

COOPERATION  _  _ ^  _ 

JUDGMENT 

MOTIVATION  _ _ _ 

IF  NOT  ACCEPTABLE,  AN  EXPLANATION  MUST 


ACC  HAR  UNAC 

INTEGRITY/RELIABILITY 

MILITARY  BEARING 

SELF-CONFIDENCE 

ATTITUDE 

MATURITY 


BE  GIVEN: 


2.  PERSONAL  HIS  TORY 


YES  NO 

CIV[I.  OFFENSES  ^ _ 

MII.ITARV  OKENSES  “ _ 

DEEG  OH  AI.On'KM  EKOnLEM 


ANY  D1,RO(',A1okv  cnliMKNlS  MMSI  RE  EXPLAINED 


Y_ES  W 

MEIMCAL  PROBLEMS  _ 

EltiANCIAl.  PROBLEMS  _  _ 

EA’IILY  i  KOBl.FMS  ' 

I.OL’: 


U)I 


w.  .w-.  1.-. 


g  ’>  *■»  -«| 


•  -..H 


DATE 


3.  RECOMMENDATION  OF  DETACHMENT  COMMANDER 

A.  RETENTION _ 

B.  PROBATION _ 

C.  TERMINATION _ 

YOUR  ESTIMATE  OF  THIS  MARINE'S  VALUE  TO  MARINE  SECURITY  GUARD  BATTALION: 


SIGNATURE 


RANK 


4.  RECOMMENDATION  OF  INSTRUCTOR/ ADV ISOR 


A.  RETENTION _ 

B.  PROBATION _ 

C.  TERMINATION 


RECOMMENDED  MARKINGS 
PROFICIENCY: 
CONDUCT ; 


YOUR  ESTIMATE  OF  THIS  MARINE'S  VALUE  TO  MARINE  SECURITY  GUARD  BATTALION: 


SIGNATURE  RANK 


5 .  SCREENING  HOARD  DF.CISION 

A.  RETI'N'TIuN  _  _ _ 

B.  rROBATI',?;’  ' 

C.  TERMINMIOfI 


SCREENING  BOAl’H  COMMENTS: 


H)2 


SIGNATURE 


RANK/BIELET 


Attachment 


I  nr.  true  tor /Faculty  Advisor 
r  f  ormance  Evaluation  Form 


PROFESSIONAL  PERFORMANCE  EVALUATION  FORM 


MA  J 


LAST  NAME 


DATE: 


FI  RSI  NAME  M.I.  RANK 


DIF  NO: 


INSTRUCTOR/ADVISOR: 


m.  j 


f  NDURANLF/niYSIFAL  F'i  INFSS’ 


BA  AV 


FX  OS 


PIRSONAl.  APPEARANCE 
MIlIIARY  PRFSINCF /BEARING 


AITENKON  10  DUIY/DEIAIL 


COOPERATION/ IF AMWORK 


INITIATIVF/MOIIVAIION 


JUDGEMFNT/ATI I lUDE 


ACCEPTS  RFSPONSiBIl  IIY 


FORCE/SEIF  CONF  IDENCE 


;  OYAL  TY 


INIEGRI lY/RF 1 lABII I lY 


MATURITY 


GFNERAI  VAl Ul  TO  MSG  BN 


DISTRIBUTION  01  DETAdlMFNT 


OVERALL  GF’ADf 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  ALL  STUDEOTS 


1.  This  form  is  designed  for  use  by  the  student  in  filling  out  the 
contemporary  Leadership  EvaJuation  Form. 

2.  Careful  deliberation  should  be  taken  before  assigning  marks  in  tiie 
various  Leadeship  qualities.  Student  leadership  accomplishment,  or  lack 
cf ,  should  be  reflected  in  the  quality  which  most  accurately  depicts  the 
individual's  performance.  This  does  not  prevent  the  students  from  marking 
another  student  on  two  qualities  for  a  specific  performance  if  the  circum¬ 
stances  warrant  such  action.  If  a  trait  is  not  observed,  it  should  be 
marked  "not  observed". 

3.  Abbreviations  shown  in  marking  boxes  stand  for  the  following; 

NO  -  NOT  CBSEIRVED  -  Insufficient  opportunity  to  evaluate. 

U  -  UNSAT LSFACTCRY  -  Performance  in  applicable  quality  was  below 
satisfactory  standards. 

BA  -  PELCW  AVERAGE  -  Performance  in  applicable  quality  was  below 
t  tie  generally  accepted  standards  expected. 

A  -  AVERAGE  -  Performance  in  applicable  quality  met  the  generally 
accept “^d  standards  expected. 

AA  -  AECVE  AVERAGE  -  Performance  in  ttie  applicable  quality  was  of 
a  tiirher  degree  than  the  generally  accepted  norm. 

E  -  EXCELLENT  -  Performance  in  applicable  quality  was  of  a  demon¬ 
strated  excellence. 

C  -  C'lTSTANL INC  -  Performance  in  applicable  quality  was  of  a  superior 
natijre,  seldom  achieved  by  others. 

ADDITICHAL  F7VALUATI0NS  FCR 
STAFF  NCC'S  ('NLY 


NC  U 


IRi  WTH  F(  iKNTIAL 


II 


■ 

■I 


Re-' are:' 


A  t,  t  a'‘  li men  ♦  7 

F'-'i'm  i'omp  1  >'  t  eii 
Ap  p  I  i  I’ an  t.  /'I’ra 
a  I  ;k)me  F’o  i  ti  t 


A  >.  ^  ‘.-.I  •  I  A  iJJ  A'lAL'-.l'.i.  I  iMii" i.'i 


1/A 

iNir 


1.  What  ia  your  relinion? 


prevent  you  from  beino  asaloneri  lo  a  particular  counlry'^ 


Will  your  relinion 


_  2.  Have  you  had  any  involvement  with  illenal  druoR  ninre  entry  into  the 

Marine  Corps?  _ .  If  you  answered  yes,  nive  the  date  and  details  of 

involvement . 


LJtt 

•  •  »  •  A  i 


VA- 
•  -  ■  o 


3.  Have  you  ever  tieen  personally  counseled  almut  excessive  use  of 
alcofiol?  .  If  you  answered  yea,  oive  the  date  and  details. 


A.  Dale  and  place  of  birth? 


In  wliat  area  of  the  United  States  or  overseas  have  you  spent  most  of  your  life"’ 


5.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  payctiiatr ist  or  psycholonist? 


Give 


dales  and  reasons. 


6.  Are  you  ooino  steady?  _ .  f.nqaoed?  _  . 

Mar  r  led?  .  On  you  have  ch  i  Irlren^  _ .  '  Dependent  s'’ 


7.  Are  yo»/  married"’  .  Separated? 

Mave  you  previously  tiad  a  marriane  annuled? 


Divorced'’ 

TT  yes,  oive  fulT 


particulars  to  include  dates,  status  at  present  time,  and  vp’ir  oblinations 
result  ino  from  any  court  rulinos.  _ _ _ _ 


'  -  •  , 
r- 


m, . \ 


V 


wtiat  is  your  tiomc  of  reconl? 


9.  linvc  you  c'\er  hncn  arrester),  qiierd  inncd,  ()f‘Laii'ed,  lield,  fined  or 

trier)  for  any  rrnnnn  Iry  rivil  autlinrity?  _  •  It  yes,  rjive  full 

(I a r I  I cu  1  n r.s  In  incindi;  dates,  plareo,  rtiarne;i  nr  vir'la)  inns  rinr)  tlic  dispnsit  ion 
of  the  case.  _ _ _ _ 


*•  -  ’.k'*. 


109 
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10.  Have  you  ever  been  arreeteri,  questioned,  detained,  held, 
courl-mart ialed,  or  received  non  Judicial  punishment  from  military  authority'’ 
.  If  yes,  qive  full  particulars  to  include  dates,  places,  charnea  or 
violaf.  ions  and  the  disposition  of  the  easels).  _ 


11.  Are  there  any  other  incidents  in  your  life  which  could  he  considered 
as  unfavorable  toward  you  when  discovered  in  a  hackaround  invest  loat ion,  (such  as 

molested  by  a  homosexual,  drunkeness,  fiahtinq,  etc.)?  _ .  If  yes,  nive 

full  particulars  to  include  dates,  places,  and  what  the  inc idenl ( s )  involved. 


12.  Circle  hiahest  grade  completed  in  school.  123A567891011  1 

I'oTTeqe.  1  2  3  A.  College  major.  _ _ 

13.  Do  you  have  any  relatives  reaidino  overseas?  _ If  yes, 

indicate  their  relationship  to  you,  and  the  country  they  are  residing  in. 


lA.  Have  you  traveled  overseas  other  than  while  on  active  duty  in  the 
armed  forces'’  .  If  yes,  qive  full  particulars  to  include  what 

countries,  when  the  travel  took  place,  and  the  reasons  for  the  travel. 


15.  Do  ynu  know  how  to  drive  an  nutomohilr'’ _ .  Do  you  presently 

owrTT  car?  .  Motorcycle'’ _ .  1 1  ur  k ,  von  or  camper'’ _ 

If  yes,  whe Ill’s'll’" now  located'’ _ _ _  _ _  _ 

Wtiirl  will  you  do  witli  it  when  ynu  qo  oversnos  on  IKTs  ass innm'.'iTTT’ _ 


16.  What  are  your  hotibies? 


n 


va  liia(.  les ) . 


21.  What  IS  your  most  valuable  possession?  (Not  limited  to  monetary 


22.  Wh;d  13  your  definition  of  intennty? 


2k. 

■ 

Wh.it 

ext  raciirricidar 

act  IV  it  les  do 

you 

most  enjoy? 

-■  V  v  "' . 

25. 

Whi.t 

military  service 

schools  have 

you 

at  t  enderf^ 

scHunt 

rtAss  siANniNr./r.RAPF 

29.  If  you  served  in  another  branch  of  the  United  States  Armed  forces, 
indicate  where  you  had  previously  served. 


_  30.  Have  you  ever  applied  for  any  proriram(3)  leadino  to  a  commissioned 

off icer  rank?  _ .  If  yea,  indicate  what  prooramCa),  and  the  results  of  -i - 

the  appl icat ion( s ) . 


31. 

What 

is  your  favorite  readinq  material? 

•  **"  **■.* 

_ 32. 

1.  isL 

three  traits  ttiat  you  would  desire  in  your  closest  friend. 

KN 

j 

1 

Wfumi 

do  you  consult  Idr  financial  ar.siol  nnce  and  why? 

3^. 

What 

must  a  person  do  to  become  s  qood  conversationalist? 

.>v 


35.  If  you  were  invited  to  the  home  of  a  foremn  family,  what  topics  of  .  . 

conversation  do  you  feel  you  would  discuss?  _ _ _ ,  4'.;!“^ 


.v\m:x  b 


oi.YMiMCS  si;ci’KiiY  iii;.\;ji.'rAK i YU'; 


Interviewee:  Dr.  Susan  Saxe 

Psycholoj’.ist 
Los  Angeles 

Interviewer:  Leaetta  M.  Hough 

Date:  18  July  I98A,  9:30  a.m. 

Dr.  Saxe  does  consulting  with  many  organizations,  primarily  in  the  area 
of  screening  people  for  security  positions.  We  first  met  Dr.  Saxe  at 
the  training  academy  of  the  LAPD.  She  has  dtine  consulting  with  them. 

We  talked  with  Dr.  Saxe  at  the  Olympics  security  headquarters.  She 
has  done  some  screening  of  applicants  for  security  positions.  The 
great  maiority  of  Olympic  security  positions,  however,  is  filled 
using  private  security  companies  who  do  tlielr  own  selecting.  Dr.  Saxe 
did  her  doctoral  thesis  in  the  area  of  police  work  and  has  been  in  the 
area  ever  since. 

Dr.  Saxe  savs  she  looks  for  the  following,  char.icterist  i  cs : 

.  integrity, 

.  compassion, 

.  emotional  stability  and  coping  with  stress, 

.  interpersonal  skills, 

.  maturity,  and 

.  judgment  and  decision-making. 

The  inforniation  and  tecl)niqucs  she  uses  to  gather  information  about  the 
individual  in  each  of  these  areas  are: 

.  aut  oh  iograplty  (whicli  includes  a  statemcniL  of  what  the  person 
thinks  are  his  or  her  most  salient  characteristics), 

,  sentence  completion, 

.  MMPI, 

.  background  investigation,  and 
.  clinical  interview. 

She  examines  the  autobiography,  sentence  completion,  MMPI,  and  background 
Investigation  information  and  then  interviews  the  applicant.  She  looks  for 
inconsistencies  in  any  area  or  in  the  information  and  during  the  Interview 
probes  that  area.  She  also  looks  for  tiny  flaws  that  are  hinted  at  or 
revealed  in  the  tests  and  background  Investigation  and  probes  or  "pushes," 
as  she  called  It,  in  those  areas.  The  autobiography  and  sentence 
completion  are  her  own  creations  and  have  no  particular  scoring  procedure. 
There  is  no  empirical  research  available  as  yet  regarding  their  use.  They 
may  very  well,  however,  provide  Dr.  Saxe  with  areas  to  probe  in  the 
Interview.  She  says  she  examines  individual  responses  to  MMPI  items  such 
as  "Have  you  ever  been  In  trouble  with  the  law?"  and  "Have  you  ever  stolen 
anything?"  If  an  applicant  says  "yes"  to  either  of  these,  she  probes  Into 
what  it  was,  what  happened,  etc.,  etc.  Dr.  Saxe  said  that  a  person's 
history  of  coping  with  stress  is  very  Important  for  making 


predictions  about  how  the  person  will  do  in  a  future  stressful  situation. 
However,  she  also  stated  that  the  way  management  supports  its  people, 
in  terms  of  being  consistent,  compassionate,  and  sensitive,  is  as  im¬ 
portant  to  coping  successfully  with  stress  as  is  the  individual's 
coping  skills  and  abilities.  She  referred  to  the  old  adage  "past  be¬ 
havior  is  the  best  predictor  of  future  behavior"  and  said  that  the  back¬ 
ground  investigation  is  the  best  place  to  find  out  about  an  individual's 
past,  though  she  also  believes  that  the  interview  is  critical  to  in¬ 
tegrating  it  all. 


ANNEX  7 


Interviewee ; 


Interviewers : 


Date : 


WISCONSIN  ELECTRIC  POWER  COMPANY 

Alfred  P.  Mascltti,  Ph,D. 

Supervisor 

Supervisory  &  Professional  Placement 
Wisconsin  Electric  Power  Company 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  53201 

Leaetta  M.  Hough 
Meg  Keyes 

14  September  1984 


Selection 


Wisconsin  Electric  (WF.)  uses  a  two-liurdle  selection  process  for  any  Job 
refinlrlng  access  to  the  nuclear  plant.*  First,  all  niipllcants  are  screened 
with  a  battery  of  cognitive  tests  developed  during  the  Post  Operator  Selection 
^stcm  (I’OSS).  Tills  empirically  valld.ated  battery  of  Inventories, 
tests,  and  questionnaires  Is  now  available  through  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute  for  administration  to  candidates  for  operations  jobs  in 
electrical  power  generating  plants.  These  Instruments  yield  scores 
which  are  easily  Interpreted  according  to  varying  probabilities  of 
successful  work  performance.  Validities  of  the  battery  have  been  shown 
to  generalize  across  companies  and  across  candidates  regardless  of 
race  or  sex.  WE  uses  the  highest  recommended  cutoff  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  WAIS  score  of  approximately  110.  Thus,  a  very  select  group  of 
applicants  moves  on  to  the  second  hurdle,  psychological  assessment. 

The  NRC's  proposed  access  authorization  rule  required  psychological 
assessment.  Dr.  Mascltti,  In  consultation  with  Sandy  Davis,  has  re¬ 
cently  revamped  the  psychological  screening  done  by  WE.  This  screening 
forms  the  second  hurdle  In  the  selection  process  for  any  Job  requiring 
access  to  the  nuclear  plant.  It  Is  designed  to  evaluate  applicants  on 
five  categories  of  unreliable  job  behavior  that  were  developed  as  part 
of  the  POSS  project.  The  five  dimensions  are: 

1)  Argumentative  hostility  toward  authority, 

2)  Irresponslbll 1 ty/Impulslvlty , 

3)  Defensive  and  compulsive  Incompetence, 

4)  .5uhstance  aluise,  and 

5)  Emotional  and  personal  adaptability  (i>syclK>pnthology)  . 

Detailed  definitions  of  all  five  tlimonsioiis  arc'  attached. 


The  only  exception  Is  the  security  guard  forre.  WE  contracts  with  the 
Cuardlan  Protection  Agency  to  provide  security  guards  for  its  facilities. 
WE  does  require  Cuardlan  to  use  acceptable  techniques  to  scieen  ap¬ 
plicants  for  these  Jobs.  Currently,  they  use  a  clinical  psychologist, 
who  arts  as  an  outside  consultant,  to  administer  an  MNPI  and  conduct 
a  clinical  Interview  with  each  applicant.  Security  guards  are  re¬ 
evaluated  every  two  years. 


All  applicants  wlu'  pass  the  first  Imrtlle,  the  cognitive  battery,  are 
given  tiie  MMl'l.  MMP I  profiles  are  evaluated  by  Dr.  Mascitti  using  very 
specific  decision  rules  developed  by  Sandy  Davis  and  Jim  Butcher.  In 
addition,  these  applicants  are  scheiluled  for  interviews  with  ex¬ 
perienced  placement  specialists  who  have  attended  a  one-day  training 
session  designed  i)v  Sandy  Davis.  The  placement  specialists  rate  the 
applicants  on  two  of  tlie  five  dimensions  listed  above: 

1)  Ari’aimentat  ive  liostility  toward  authority,  and 
2  )  I  r  r csp<ins  i  h  i  1  i  ty  /  I mpu  Is  i  V  i  t  y . 

These  dimiuisions  were  selected  as  the  two  most  amenable  to  evaluation 
in  an  interview  s('tting.  (Tlie  Special  Interview  Kvaluation  Sheet  is 
at  taciied  .  ) 

Finally,  all  applicants  who  pass  tlu'  first  hurdle  are  scheduled  for  a 
backgroutul  i  nvos  t  i  g.a  l  i  on .  WF.  contracts  with  Frpiifax  Services,  Inc.  to 
do  all  backi’.round  i  lives  t  i  g.a  t  i  ons  .  i  he  Fquifax  background  investiga¬ 
tion  includes  the  following,: 

1)  verification  of  social  security  numlier  and  date  of  birth 
with  two  prc'vious  (Mn|iloveis  or  one  previous  employer  and 
(Uie  educational  institution, 

2)  verification  of  employment  hlsti'ry  f(>r  the  last  five  years, 

3)  verification  of  educational  history, 

4)  invest  ig, at  ion  of  crt>dit  history  for  the  last  five  ycais, 

5)  invest  ig.at  ion  of  criminal  histi'rv  invt'lving,  a  review  of 
state,  county,  and  municipality  reci'rds  in  place  of 
residence  atul  iilace  of  I  oymont  ,  if  different,  for  the 
1/ist  five  years,  and 

b)  review  of  ch.iracter  refeionces.  three  of  whom  are  taken  from 
the  Nuclear  Access  Authoi  i  gat  i  on  Appli.atii'n  and  two  of 
whom  are  developed  bv  Fquifax. 

Kquifax  supplies  a  repent  within  seven  wotl  ing  davs.  Dr.  Mascitti  re- 
ferreil  us  to  Fatol  M.  Sewell,  a  national  acie'unt  •'>;<■(  ut  ive  with  l.quilax, 
for  more  i  n  t  I'r  m  1 1  i  on  on  their  serv  i  •  <'s  (  '.o  -  tp  -  'upi .  ||, .  i  1  so  r  ec  om- 
mt'Heleil  till-  I'.ui  ns  A-gency  and  provided  the  following  ad 

le  f  f  t  I  ■.  1, .  Cw-  nne 

hl  e-.  id.  ■  • 

ruin  I  n  f  '  I  n  n  i  ■  •  n ,  I  I  I  a  -v  ■  '  '  ■  . ;  ;  ■ :  ■  '  ■  •  ,  I 

!  g  I  I  a  I  '  I  .  I  .  I  .  .  .  I  i  I  .  ■  o 

I  h  -Mf  ■■  I  ;  1.  Ill: 

I'. II,,  -I  .  : 

.’,11  S  1  t  ■  1  ’Of  I 

win  n  t  he  h .|i  k  g  !  oiniil  i  nve  .  t  i  -g,  1 1  i  on  i  c .  ■;  !  e t  .  !  ,  D i  .  e. ,  i  i  t  i  i  i  i  e-,.  , 

all  three  conijionen  I ol  t  hi'  p- . -.'ch- ■  i  ■ -g.  i  i  a  i  .e.  ,.  ■•■•lent.  It  the  an 

pi  leant  pas-, os  the  screen,  he  write-,  a  -.hoi  t  remo  to  the  scout  it  v 
gu.ir(.l  who  g.r.inf,'-.  the  new  hire  iine-o  or  t  i-d  a.  ce  '.s  to  the  nuoleat  plant. 

If  the  psvcho  1  eg,  i  0.1  1  as-ies.smcnt  is  "ques  t  i  on.ih  1  e  ,  "  Dr.  M.isc  i  t  t  i  (piestions 


V 


T 


^  A  A r* 


the  placement  specialists  to  learn  if  this  particular  applicant  has 
skills  or  experience  which  make  him/her  especially  valuable.  If  not, 

Dr.  Mascitti  instructs  the  placement  specialist  to  "put  the  applicant 
on  hold."  If  the  applicant  does  have  valuable  skills  or  experiences, 
he/she  is  referred  to  the  clinical  psychologist. 

The  clinical  psychologist  is  an  outside  consultant  selected  and  trained 
by  Sandy  Davis.  In  evaluating  an  applicant,  he  reviews  the  MMPI,  inter¬ 
view  data,  and  background  Investigation.  He  also  administers  the  CPI  and 
conducts  a  clinical  interview  where  he  probes  for  more  sensitive  informa¬ 
tion  than  is  collected  elsewhere  in  the  assessment.  He  then  recommends 
whether  the  applicant  should  be  allowed  access  to  the  nuclear  facility. 

Internal  transfers  into  the  Nuclear  Power  Department  must  also  undergo 
the  psychological  assessment  described  above.  Dr.  Mascitti  said  that 
WE  has  received  very  few  complaints  about  the  Intrusive  nature  of  the 
psychological  screening.  In  addition  to  the  extensive  psychological 
assessment,  all  applicants  who  pass  the  first  hurdle  also  receive  a 
complete  medical  examination  and  drug  screening. 

Dr.  Mascitti  noted  that  for  a  typical  opening  WE  will  receive  700  applica¬ 
tions.  A  resume  review,  concentrating  on  grade  point  average  and  number 
of  courses  in  science  and  matli,  will  reduce  the  number  of  applicants  to 
be  tested  with  the  PO.SS  battery  to  150.  The  high  cutoffs  used  for  the 
POSS  battery  will  reduce  ttie  number  of  applicants  who  go  through  the 
expensive  psvcitological  screening  and  medical  exam  to  fifty.  Approximate¬ 
ly,  thirtN'  additional  applicants  will  be  dropped  because  of  factors  un- 
coveretl  in  tlie  meciical  or  psychological  assessments. 

Moni tori ng 

WE  has  a  commitment  to  the  NRC  to  re-evaluate  those  employees  with  access 
to  the  nuclear  facility  every  two  years.  In  1981,  WE  required  all  em¬ 
ployees  at  the  luu  lear  plant  to  take  an  MMPI  whicli  resulted  in  severe 
morale  problems.  Rather  than  repeat  this  fiasco  in  1983,  Dr.  Mascitti, 
in  consultation  with  Sandy  Davis,  developed  an  on-going  Behavior 
Reliability  i’r('gram. 

Using  I’Dl's  "Reliavior  Reliability  I’rogrnm  for  tin'  Nuclear  Industry" 

(Niireg  CK  2('7h)  as  a  guide,  Dr.  Ma.sciiti  mot  with  many  key  groui)s  to 
discuss  the  de'.'e  1  opment  of  the  ptxycram.  Included  in  tlie.sc  discussions 
v;e  re  : 


.  I  ihi '  I  la  ■  1  . 1 1  ions, 

.  ei-;’ 1  1  \-oc  assist. mce, 

.  mod  i  .  .1  1  , 

.  acc  i  dent  pi  t'vent  i  on  , 

.  1c,m1, 

.  nuclear  power  deportment,  and 
.  pl.int  peisonnel. 

Dr.  Mascitti  ch.'so  to  involve  t!.  ■  ■  groups  in  the  devi- 1  opniiui t  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  so  th.ii  the.  would  experieie  i  sense  of  "ownership"  and  involvement. 
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The  program  whlrli  developed  from  these  meetings  Is  coordinated  by  a  single 
person.  Dr.  Mascittl.  The  program  Is  Initiated  with  a  one-day  training 
package  wiilcli  Instructs  supervisors  to  recognize  gradual  deterioration 
In  job  performance  and  which  specifies  a  series  of  administrative  pro¬ 
cedures  that  are  appropriate  when  such  deterioration  occurs.  Tlie  train¬ 
ing  package  empliaslzes  behavior  observation,  rather  than  evaluation, 
and  documentation.  It  relies  heavily  on  case  studies  and  films.  In 
addition,  every  supervisor  Is  required  to  complete  a  Behavior  Reliability 
dob  Performance  Checklist  for  each  of  his/her  employees  on  a  yearly 
basis.  This  checklist  Is  performance-based  and  has  provided  space 
for  the  snporv i SOI  to  record  his/her  miscellaneous  comments.  Dr.  Mascittl 
has  found  that  the  supervisors  often  Include  detailed  comments  in 
t hese  sec t ions. 

The  checklists  are  returned  to  Dr.  Mascittl  and  do  not  become  part  of  the 
employee's  personnel  files.  Employees  do  not  have  access  to  these  docu¬ 
ments,  and  Information  contained  In  the  checklists  cannot  affect  status, 
promotion,  or  salary.  Dr.  Mascittl  reviews  the  clieckllsts,  consults 
wltli  the  plant  manager,  and  may  involve  employee  assistance  or  the 
clinical  psvcliolog Is t  when  problems  surface.  In  addition,  supervisory 
personnel  may  contact  him  If  they  become  aware  of  a  reliability  problem. 
Dr.  Mascittl  described  several  case  studies  in  which  he  had  attempted  to 
deal  with  troubled  employees  In  a  highly  Individualized,  non-punitive 
fashion.  In  his  role  as  coordinator  of  the  Behavior  Reliability  Co¬ 
ordinator,  he  refers  employees  to  other  professionals  for  counseling 
or  therapy;  he  does  not  act  as  a  counselor.  Although  the  thrust  of  the 
program  Is  non-pun  1 1 Ive ,  Dr.  Mascittl  notes  that  the  risk  imposed  by  un¬ 
reliable  employees  is  so  great  that  It  Is  not  always  possible  to  al¬ 
low  them  cinitlniied  nuclear  plant  access.  In  these  cases,  limited  plant 
access  or  transfer  to  a  fossil  plant  are  both  possible  alternatives. 

Thus  far,  tioth  supervisory  and  union  personnel  have  generally  supported 
the  Behavior  Reliability  Program.  Dr.  Mascittl  believes  it  Is  successful 
because  it  Is  performance-based,  non-punltlve,  and  emphasizes  early 
identification.  lie  also  noted  that  plant  managers  appreciate  liavlng 
one  contact  (the  coordinator)  when  faced  with  a  behavior  reliability 
prob lem. 

WF.  has  also  articulated  a  tough,  new  drug  and  alcohol  abuse  policy.  The 
policy  r  c.ids  : 

1)  any  eni|’loyee  found  uslti)’,  possessing,  d  1  s  t  r  1  liu  t  I  ng  ,  or  sell¬ 
ing  alcohol  wli  i  1  e  on  dutv  sliall  be  sul'ject  to  termination; 

'?)  any  cu.pioyee  using,,  po.sscss  1  ng, ,  selling,,  or  distributing  Il¬ 
legal  drugs  wlille  on  duty  shall  be  tci  nii  natiul ; 

1)  any  employee  un<lctg,oing  medical  I  reatinent  with  a  ct'ntrolled 
substame  shall  report  If  to  his/hc'r  supervisor;  and 
A)  any  employee  using,,  possessing,  selling,  or  distributing  Il¬ 
legal  drugs  while  off  duty  shall  be  subject  to  severe  disci¬ 
plinary  action  Including,  termination  if  it  affects  job  per¬ 
formance  or  results  In  publicity. 


If  a  supervisor  has  probable  cause  to  suspect  any  employee  is  under  the 
influence  of  alcohol  or  drugs,  he  can  pull  that  employee  off  the  job 
and  hold  him/her  in  the  guard  house.  Only  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
entire  plant  has  the  authority  to  ask  the  employee  to  undergo  drug  and 
alcohol  testing  at  a  nearby  medical  facility.  If  the  employee  re¬ 
fuses  to  submit  to  drug  and  alcohol  testing,  he/she  is  charged  with  in¬ 
subordination  and  is  subject  to  severe  disciplinary  action  including 
possible  termination. 

WE  has  also  developed  a  Behavior  Reliability  Program  for  security  guards. 

A  one-day  training  program  for  guard  supervisors  has  been  developed  which 
is  very  similar  to  the  plant  supervisor  training  program.  Like  plant 
supervisors,  guard  supervisors  are  asked  to  complete  Behavior  Re¬ 
liability  Checklists.  These  checklists  are  returned  to  Dr.  Mascitti 
who  discusses  any  problems  that  surface  with  the  Guardian  Agency.  Be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  employee  assistance  program  for  guards,  the  thrust 
of  their  Behavior  Reliability  Program  Is  much  more  punitive.  In  addition, 
WE  has  developed  a  half-day  training  program  for  guards  which  emphasizes 
behavior  observation,  rather  than  evaluation,  and  documentation.  The 
administrative  procedures  to  follow  when  suspect  behavior  is  observed 
are  also  reviewed. 
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